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Chapter    XXII 
THE    WHIG   ASCENDANCY.    1841-1845 

I 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

FOR  the  first  time  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Federalist 
and  Republican  parties  twenty  years  before,  a  real 
party  struggle  for  possession  of  the  government  now 
ensued.  It  is  true  that  at  the  last  presidential  election  some- 
thing of  a  party  contest  between  the  Democrats  and  Whigs 
had  occurred,  but  neither  had  perfected  its  organization,  and 
in  fact  the  masses  of  the  voters  had  not  yet  fully  aligned 
themselves  according  to  strict  party  divisions.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  after  the  disintegration  of  political  parties 
during  Monroe's  administration  the  issues  which  divided  the 
voters  were  personal  rather  than  political.  Thus  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1824  adherents  of  both  of  the  old  parties 
were  to  be  found  voting  for  the  same  candidate,  their  choice 
being  determined  mainly  by  their  opinion  of  the  personal  fit- 
ness of  the  various  nominees.  So  far  as  the  political  views 
of  the  candidates  who  stood  for  the  Presidency  were  con- 
cerned, only  a  shade  of  difference  was  discoverable.  Federal- 
ists were  no  longer  to  be  found.  The  remnant  of  that  party 
had  been  assimilated  by  the  Democratic-Republican  party, 
which  contained  a  larger  contingent  of  high  tariff  men  and 
advocates  of  internal  improvements.  This  element  was  com- 
monly designated  as  the  national  wing  of  the  Republican 
party,  Adams  and  Clay  being  its  most  conspicuous  leaders. 
The  election  of  Jackson  and  the  launching  of  his  programme 
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soon  afforded  the  occasion  and  the  need  for  party  reorgani- 
zation. Those  who  sympathized  with  his  principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  supported  his  policies  came  to  be  called  Demo- 
crats, while  his  opponents  continued  to  be  known  as  National 
Republicans.  The  events  of  his  second  term,  particularly 
those  which  related  to  his  attitude  to  the  bank  and  the  national 
finances,  alienated  many  Democrats  who  had  previously  sup- 
ported him,  and  these,  together  with  the  National  Republican 
element,  assumed  the  name  of  Whigs  about  1834,  in  indica- 
tion of  their  hostility  to  executive  prerogative. 

At  the  election  of  1836  the  Whigs  put  forward  a  can- 
didate in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  nominee;  but  the 
various  elements  of  the  party  were  not  sufficiently  consoli- 
dated to  prosecute  a  vigorous  campaign,  and,  besides,  the 
disastrous  effects  of  Jackson's  policy  did  not  come  to  a  head 
until  after  the  presidential  election.  By  1840,  however,  the 
Whig  party  had  perfected  its  organization,  and  it  had  the 
advantage  of  going  before  the  country  in  opposition  to  a 
party  which  the  masses  held  responsible  for  the  most  disas- 
trous financial  depression  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Moreover*  as  a  result  of  the  spoils  system,  the  civil  service 
was  demoralized,  if  not  corrupt.  Congress  had  expended 
the  public  funds  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  the  accounts  of  in- 
dividual members  for  "contingencies"  were  startling.  Jack- 
son's collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  one  Swartwout,  was 
a  defaulter  for  over  a  million  dollars;  the  United  States  at- 
torney for  New  York  was  $75,000  behind,  and  most  of  the 
land  officers,  some  sixty  odd  in  number,  were  in  a  similar 
predicament;  and  although  Van  Buren  was  not  directly  re- 
sponsible, the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  way  Jackson's  creature 
made  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthinking  masses  hardly  less 
to  blame.  Finally,  when  the  country  had  been  thrown  into 
a  financial  panic,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  policies  of  his 
former  chief,  Van  Buren  could  not  be  induced  to  do  any- 
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thing  that  would  bring  relief  to  his  distressed  countrymen: 
he  would  only  recommend  half-way  measures  from  which 
no  good  could  come. 

The  Whig  convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate  was  held  at  Harrisburg,  December  4, 
1839.  The  popular  belief  was  that  Henry  Clay  would  re- 
ceive the  nomination  without  opposition,  but  the  politicians 
had  planned  otherwise.  In  New  York  the  Whig  leaders, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  Thurlow  Weed,  aided  by  the  rising 
young  editor,  Horace  Greeley,  and  William  H.  Seward,  then 
Governor  of  Nej^^ork,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Clay 
could  not  be  elected  if  nominated,  since  he  could  not  carry 
New  York,  and  probably  other  normally  Whig  States.1  He 
was  a  Free  Mason,  and  hence  the  Anti-Masonic  element, 
particularly  strong  in  New  York,  was  against  him,  as  were 
also  the  Abolitionists,  whose  numbers  were  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Besides,  he  had  been  in  public  life  thirty  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  made  many  political  enemies.  Finally, 
Southern  Whigs  did  not  like  his  views  on  the  tariff  and  in- 
ternal improvements.  The  Whig  leaders,  therefore,  by 
various  contrivances — such  as  the  so-called  "  triangular  cor- 
respondence," by  which  pretended  friends  of  Clay  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  would  write  to  one  another  saying : 
"  Do  all  you  can  in  your  district  for  Clay,  for  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  he  has  no  strength  in  our  part  of  the  State,"  which 
letters  were  handed  around  for  public  perusal — secured  the 
election  of  anti-Clay,  delegates  to  the  national  convention, 
it  being  understood  that  General  Scott  was  their  first  choice.2 

The  meetings  of  the  convention  were  held  in  an  old 
Lutheran  church,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  never 
was  a  house  of  God  made  the  scene  of  so  much  political  in- 
trigue and  maneuvering.     When  the  convention  assembled 

i  Schurz,  "  Life  of  Henry  Clay,"  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 
2  H.  A.  Wise,  "  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,"  p.  172. 
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it  was  evident  that  a  plurality  of  the  delegates  favored  Clay ; 
but  in  order  to  circumvent  his  nomination  the  Whig  leaders 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  unit  rule,  by  which  the  majority 
of  each  delegation  cast  the  full  vote  of  the  State.  This 
done,  a  committee  of  three  from  each  State  delegation  was 
appointed  to  report  to  the  whole  committee  the  choice  of  the 
State,  thus  avoiding  the  possibility  of  a  stampede  to  Clay  as 
the  result  of  a  stirring  nominating  speech.  The  State  dele- 
gations were  to  vote  separately  and  in  secret  and  report  to  the 
committee.  This  ingenious  device  of  voting  and  comparing 
results  was  to  be  kept  up  until  a  choice  was  made,  after 
which  the  convention  was  to  ratify  what  had  thus  been  done 
by  a  select  body  of  men.3 

On  the  first  ballot  Clay  had  a  plurality,  William  Henry 
Harrison  came  next,  and  Winfield  Scott  followed.  After 
three  days  of  balloting  and  comparing  results,  Harrison  was 
nominated.  The  nomination  for  the  Vice  Presidency  was 
offered  to  several  persons  in  succession,  among  them  Web- 
ster, but  they  all  declined,  and  finally  it  went  to  John  Tyler, 
a  political  hybrid,  partly  Democrat  and  partly  Whig,  but 
who  was  a  member  of  the  convention  and  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Clay.  He  was  nominated,  says  Weed,  "  because 
we  could  get  nobody  else  to  accept."  Tyler  is  said  to 
have  wept  at  Clay's  defeat,  and  it  was  therefore  thought 
good  politics  to  nominate  him  for  second  place,  as  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  conciliating  in  a  measure  the  friends  of 
Clay  who  were  not  only  "  disappointed  and  grieved  to  tears," 
but  were  filled  with  indignation. 

Clay  was  at  Washington  when  he  received  the  news  of 
his  defeat,  and  had  been  drinking  heavily  in  expectation  of 
the  result.  He  was  greatly  disappointed  and  could  not  un- 
derstand why  he  had  been  sacrificed  for  an  inconspicuous 
frontier  Indian  fighter  whose  services  to  the  Whig  party  as 

3  Weed,  "  Autobiography,"  vol.  i.  p.  467. 
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compared  with  his  own  were  insignificant.  His  feelings  of 
chagrin  overcame  his  dignity  and  restraint,  and  threw  him 
into  paroxysms  of  rage.  Striding  back  and  forth  in  his 
room,  he  denounced  his  friends  bitterly,  declared  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  by  a  diabolical  intrigue,  and  asserted  that  if 
there  were  two  Henry  Clays  one  of  them  would  make  the 
other  President  of  the  United  States.  "  I  am,"  he  said, 
"  the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the  history  of  parties;  always 
run  by  my  friends  when  sure  to  be  defeated,  and  now  be- 
trayed for  a  nomination  when  I  or  anyone  else  would  be 
sure  of  an  election."  4  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Whig 
party  was  not  true  to  itself  when  it  rejected  Clay.  He  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party,  the  most  eloquent 
champion  of  its  principles,  and  the  idol  of  the  masses.  He 
was  one  of  its  founders;  had  always  fought  its  battles,  and 
had  by  his  genius  for  organization  made  the  party  strong  and 
powerful.  If  ever  any  great  political  party  owed  its  exist- 
ence and  endurance  mainly  to  one  man,  it  was  certainly  the 
Whig  party.5  Now  he  found  himself  set  aside  for  a  man 
who  in  ability  and  leadership  could  not  be  compared  with 
himself,  and  by  methods  unscrupulous,  crafty  and  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  American  politics.6 

The  convention  for  the  nomination  of  Democratic  candi- 
dates met  at  Baltimore,  May  5,  1840,  and  reaffirmed  Van 
Buren  unanimously.  It  adopted  a  platform  declaring  in 
favor  of  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  sounded  a 
note  of  opposition  to  internal  improvements  under  Federal 
auspices,  declared  against  a  recharter  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  urged  non-interference  with  slavery  and  economy 
in  the  administration  of  the  government.7  The  platform 
was  followed  up  with  an  elaborate  address  to  the  people,  de- 

*  Wise,  "Seven  Decades,"  p.  468. 

s  Peck,  "  The  Jacksonian  Epoch,"  p.  418. 

e  Schurz,  "  Life  of  Henry  Clay,"  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

7  Stanwood,  "  History  of  the  Presidency,"  p.  201. 
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fending  Van  Buren's  administration,  denouncing  abolition 
fanaticism,  charging  Harrison  with  being  a  Federalist  and 
contrasting  "  the  costly  and  stately  pageants  "  of  the  Whigs 
with  the  simplicity  and  common  sense  of  the  Democrats.  The 
Whig  party  had  refused  to  commit  itself  on  these  questions 
and  had  therefore  declined  to  adopt  a  platform.  It  was  well 
understood,  however,  that  all  good  Whigs  favored  the  re- 
charter  of  the  bank,  a  protective  tariff  and  a  general  system 
of  internal  improvements  by  the  national  government. 

The  most  picturesque  and  exciting  presidential  cam- 
paign in  the  history  of  the  country  ensued — "  a  canvass," 
says  Carl  Schurz,  which  contained  "  more  enthusiasm  and 
less  thought  than  any  other  since  the  organization  of  politi- 
cal parties."  8  The  Whigs  from  the  first  seemed  to  have 
the  advantage.  Van  Buren's  alleged  responsibility  for 
the  financial  crisis,  the  large  number  of  defalcations  among 
Federal  officers,  the  frauds  discovered  in  several  of  the 
government  departments,  were  subjects  of  popular  dis- 
cussion among  the  Whig  orators  and  greatly  injured  the 
prospects  of  the  Democrats.  Moreover,  Van  Buren's  aris- 
tocratic style  of  living  was  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Whig 
candidate,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Van 
Buren,  it  was  said,  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  gold  spoons,  silver 
plate,  fine  linen,  expensive  china,  costly  carriages  and  rare 
wines,  while  the  Whig  candidate  was  a  plain  farmer  who  lived 
in  the  manner  befitting  the  citizen  of  a  democratic  Republic, 
and  had  been  "  called,  like  Cincinnatus,  from  his  plow." 
"  Give  Harrison  a  barrel  of  hard  cider  and  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  dollars,"  said  a  Democratic  newspaper,  "  and  our 
word  for  it  he  will  sit  the  remainder  of  his  days  contented  in 
a  log  cabin."  This  reference  to  a  log  cabin  was  taken  up 
by  the  Whig  journals,  and  soon  "  log  cabin  and  hard  cider  " 
were  the  Whig  symbols  in  a  campaign  of  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm.    Log  cabins  built  according  to  the  true  frontier 

s  "  Life  of  Clay,"  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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fashion,  with  the  latch  string  hanging  out,  bedecked  with 
coon  skins  and  supplied  with  barrels  of  cider,  were  erected 
in  hundreds  of  villages  and  towns,  and  frequently  drawn  on 
wheels  about  the  country  followed  by  tumultuous  crowds  of 
enthusiastic  Whigs.  "  The  whole  nation,"  said  Clay,  "  was 
like  the  ocean  when  convulsed  by  some  terrible  storm."  All 
sorts  of  devices,  transparencies,  caricatures,  flaming  ban- 
ners, and  the  like  were  made  to  do  duty.  Immense  meetings 
and  barbecues  were  held  everywhere,  and  the  throngs  who 
attended  were  harangued  by  Whig  orators,  such  as  Clay, 
Webster,  Prentiss,  Corwin,  Everett  and  Choate.  Harrison 
was  popularly  referred  to  as  "  Tippecanoe,"  in  reference  to 
his  great  military  victory.  Huge  processions  and  rollicking 
campaign  songs,  such  as  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  added 
interest  and  enthusiasm  to  the  campaign.  Some  of  them  ran 
as  follows: 

"  Farewell,  dear  Van,  you're  not  our  man ; 
To  guard  the  ship,  we'll  try  Old  Tip." 

"  With  Tip  and  Tyler,  we'll  burst  Van's  biler." 

"  Old  Tip  he  wears  a  homespun  suit. 
He  has  no  ruffled  shirt  wirt-wirt, 
But  Mat  he  has  the  golden  plate, 
And  he's  a  little  squirt-wirt-wirt." 

When  the  results  of  the  September  elections  were  known,  the 
following  bit  of  doggerel  was  widely  sung  at  Whig 
meetings : 

"  What  has  caused  this  great  commotion,  motion,  motion, 
Our  country  through? 
It  is  the  ball  a-rolling  on,  for  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too, 
For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too ! 

And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van,  Van; 

Van  is  a  used  up  man. 
Oh,  have  you  heard  the  news  from  Maine,  Maine,  Maine, 

All  honest  and  true? 
One  thousand  for  Kent,  and  seven  thousand  gain 

For  Tippecanoe,"  etc. 
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Against  all  this  Whig  enthusiasm  the  Democrats  made  but 
little  headway.  Their  orators  never  succeeded  in  arousing 
any  hearty  enthusiasm,  and  what  little  was  aroused  did  not 
seem  to  be  contagious.  The  election  resulted  in  an  over- 
whelming victory  for  the  Whigs.  They  carried  all  but 
seven  States,  and  received  234  electoral  votes  as  against  60 
for  Van  Buren,  while  Harrison's  popular  plurality  exceeded 
150,000.  In  both  houses  of  Congress  the  Whigs  were  to 
have  a  majority.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  Whig 
camps.  They  regarded  their  success  as  a  real  deliverance, 
the  greatest  event  of  their  time.9 

The  President-elect  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  having 
been  born  in  Virginia  in  1773,  and  was  the  son  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Educated  at  Hampden- Sydney  College,  he 
joined  the  army  in  1791  and  served  against  the  Indians  in  the 
Northwest.  He  was  the  delegate  of  the  Indiana  Territory 
in  Congress,  afterward  its  governor,  and  defeated  the  In- 
dians at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  in  1811,  after  which  he  was 
promoted  successively  to  be  brigadier  general  and  major  gen- 
eral. He  defeated  the  British  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  resigned  from 
the  army  and  was  elected  to  Congress.  Appointed  min- 
ister to  Colombia  by  President  Adams  in  1828,  he  was  re- 
called by  Jackson  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Bogota,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  election  was  living  the  quiet  life  of  a  farmer 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Although  his  military  services  had 
been  long  and  distinguished,  his  experience  in  civil  affairs 
had  been  quite  brief.  He  frankly  admitted  that  his  claims 
to  statesmanship  were  not  very  exalted,  and  soon  after  his 
nomination  wrote  to  Clay,  saying:  "  My  position  in  relation 
to  yourself  is  to  me  distressing  and  embarrassing.  ...  A 
few  years  ago  I  could  not  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
my  being  placed  in  a  position  of  apparent  rivalry  to  you, 

»  Schurz,  "  Life  of  Clay,"  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 
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particularly  in  relation  to  the  Presidency,  an  office  which  I 
never  dreamed  of  attaining,  and  which  I  had  ardently  de- 
sired to  see  you  occupy." 

The  exultation  of  the  Whigs  at  his  election  was,  how- 
ever, destined  to  be  short  lived.     Throngs  flocked  to  Wash- 


William   H.   Harrisox 
Painting  by  J.  R.  Lambdin 

ington  ostensibly  to  attend  the  inauguration,  but  in  reality 
to  get  office.  During  the  late  campaign  the  Whig  orators 
had  been  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  the  spoils  system  in- 
troduced by  Jackson  and  continued  by  Van  Buren,  and  as- 
serted that  if  successful  at  the  election  it  should  be  done 
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away  with.  But  now  that  they  were  in  power  the  work  of 
proscription  was  begun.  The  pressure  for  office  was  tre- 
mendous, and  the  President  found  himself  overwhelmed  with 
applicants.  Filled  with  gratitude  to  those  who  had  sup- 
ported him,  he  threw  open  his  house  to  the  army  of  appli- 
cants and  listened  to  their  pleadings  for  recognition  from 
early  morn  to  late  at  night.  This  was  more  than  the 
strength  of  the  venerable  President  could  bear,  and  a  month 
after  the  inauguration  he  sickened  and  died,  his  end  probably 
being  hastened  by  exposure  to  the  severe  weather  on  the  day 
of  the  inauguration.  He  had  chosen  an  able  Cabinet,  with 
Daniel  Webster  as  chief,  had  summoned  Congress  to  meet  in 
extra  session  on  May  31,  and  the  prospects  for  carrying  out 
the  Whig  programme  were  flattering.  But  now  all  was 
changed. 

The  Whig  leaders  could  hardly  have  wished  for  more, 
but  now  all  this  was  to  be  changed.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic  a  chief  magistrate  had  died  in  office 
and  the  Vice  President  had  succeeded  to  the  vacancy.  For 
the  first  time,  too,  the  dominant  party  was  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  blunder  it  had  committed  in  choosing  a 
Vice  President  whose  political  principles  were  at  variance 
with  its  own. 

II 

ACCESSION  OF  JOHN  TYLER  AND  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  WHIG 

PROGRAMME 

The  new  President  was  a  member  of  an  old  and  dis- 
tinguished Virginia  family,  and  had  been  long  in  public  life. 
He  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  had  served 
as  Governor  of  Virginia  and  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  In 
politics  he  had  been  an  extreme  States-rights  Democrat,  but 
had  revolted  against  some  of  Jackson's  measures,  particularly 
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his  attitude  toward  nullification  and  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits, and  as  United  States  Senator  had  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  rather  than  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature  to  vote  for  the  resolution  to  expunge  from 
the  journals  the  censure  against  Jackson — a  censure  which  he 
himself  had  been  instrumental  in  passing.10  He  was  with 
Jackson,  however,  on  the  bank  question,  the  tariff  and  in- 
ternal improvements,  a  fact  which  the  Whigs  did  not  seem 
to  have  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  of  Tyler's  nom- 
ination. As  a  strict  constructionist  member  of  Congress  he 
had  opposed  protective  tariffs  and  internal  improvements, 
and  had  voted  against  Clay's  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  all  of  which  the  Whigs  must 
have  known.  His  only  claim  in  fact  to  a  standing  among 
the  Whigs  was  that  he  had  cooperated  with  them  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  opposition  to  some  of  Jackson's  measures.  With 
Tyler's  record  before  them,  therefore,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  the  party  should  have  nominated  him  for  the  Vice 
Presidency,  especially  in  view  of  the  advanced  age  of  their 
presidential  nominee.  In  view  of  Tyler's  political  principles 
it  is  equally  strange  that  he  should  have  agreed  to  a  nomina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  whose  political  principles 
were  so  different  from  his  own;  but  apparently  he  had  no 
scruples  on  this  point  and  his  acceptance  was  prompt  and 
decisive.  In  justice  to  Tyler,  however,  it  should  be  said  that 
after  his  nomination  and  previous  to  the  election  he  re- 
affirmed his  opposition  to  the  bank  and  internal  improve- 
ments, although  he  concurred  with  the  Whigs  on  the  subject 
of  the  tariff  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  public  lands.11 

At  first  the  shock  of  Harrison's  death  rather  discon- 
certed the  Whigs,  but  on  April  9  the  new  President  issued  a 
public  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  which 

10  See  his  letter  in  "  Niles'  Register,"  vol.  i.  pp.  25-27. 
n "  Statesman's  Manual,"  vol.  iii.  p.  1414. 
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he  outlined  his  views  in  a  manner  which  was  fairly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  party  which  had  elected  him.  With  regard  to  the 
bank  he  declared  that  he  would  promptly  give  his  sanction  to 
any  constitutional  measure  which  should  have  for  its  object 
the  restoration  of  a  sound  circulating  medium.     When  the 
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Congress  met  in  May  the  Whig  leaders  were  ready  with  their 
programme,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Clay,  the  real  leader 
of  the  party,  who  is  said  to  have  declared  imperiously  that 
"  Should  the  President  resist,  I  will  drive  him  before  me."  12 
This  programme  included  the  repeal  of  the  law  for  the  estab- 

i2Schurz,  "Life  of  Clay,"  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 
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lishment  of  the  independent  treasury  system,  the  creation  of 
a  new  national  bank,  the  enactment  of  a  new  tariff  law,  and 
the  distribution  among  the  States  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  The  repeal  of  the  independent  treasury 
law  was  speedily  accomplished,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  but  on  the  question  of  the  bank  the  programme 
was  destined  to  miscarry. 

On  the  subject  of  the  bank  the  President's  message  had 
been  conveniently  vague  and  ambiguous,  but  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  he  would  approve  any  bill  which  should  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 
for  he  practically  had  so  declared  in  his  address  to  the  people. 
In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  President,  Congress  called 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  a  plan  for  a 
bank.  Thereupon  the  Secretary  drew  up  a  bill  for  the  in- 
corporation of  "  The  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States," 
and  in  doing  so  he  endeavored  to  free  it  from Jhe  constitu- 
tional objections  which  the  President  had  urged  against  the 
old  bank.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  second  place,  branches  were 
to  be  established  within  the  States  only  with  their  assent. 
Besides,  numerous  provisions  were  made  to  guard  against 
the  abuses  which  were  said  to  have  characterized  the  manage- 
ment of  the  old  bank.  In  this  form  the  plan  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Cabinet,  and  a  bill  embodying  all  its 
essential  features,  except  that  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
branches  with  the  assent  of  the  States,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clay,  and  was  passed  by  both  houses  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority. The  President  retained  the  bill  for  more  than  a  week 
for  consideration,  during  which  period  the  greatest  anxiety 
prevailed  among  the  Whigs  as  to  its  probable  fate.  Dele- 
gation after  delegation  waited  on  him  and  urged  him  to  sign 
the  measure.  He  hesitated,  complained  that  the  bill  con- 
tained objectionable  features,  wept,  promised  to  pray  for 
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guidance  and  asked  by  way  of  remonstrance  why  the  Secre- 
tary's bill  was  not  sent  him.13  On  August  16  he  returned 
the  bill  without  his  approval. 

Great  was  the  consternation  among  the  Whigs.  But  a 
hope  yet  remained.  Tyler  had  told  an  Ohio  delegation  on 
August  15  that  he  would  sign  the  bill  drawn  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  if  it  were  sent  to  him.  Moreover,  he 
had  stated  in  his  veto  message  the  rough  outlines  of  a  bill 
which  he  said  was  dear  to  him.  To  remove  all  possibility 
of  doubt  on  this  point,  a  joint  committee  was  deputed  to  as- 
certain from  him  what  kind  of  a  bank  he  favored.  They 
were  informed  that  the  President  desired  a  "  fiscal  agency  " 
divested  of  the  power  of  making  discounts  and  limited  to 
dealing  in  bills  of  exchange.  Thereupon,  a  bill  embodying 
these  features  was  prepared  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Cabinet,  passed  both  houses  without  alteration 
or  amendment  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
He  retained  it  six  days,  and  on  September  9  returned  it  to 
the  house  in  which  it  originated,  but  without  his  approval. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  were  unable  to  command  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  order  to  pass  it  over  the  executive  veto,  and 
hence  it  failed. 

The  indignation  among  the  Whigs  now  knew  no  bounds. 
To  them  Tyler's  conduct  seemed  to  be  an  act  of  the  most  de- 
liberate bad  faith.  In  the  first  instance,  having  attended 
the  Harrisburg  convention  as  a  Whig  and  having  accepted 
a  Whig  nomination,  he  was  under  strong  moral  obligations 
to  support  Whig  policies.  Finally,  having  given  his  word 
that  he  would  approve  the  bank  bill  if  drawn  in  con- 
formity with  his  wishes,  his  disapproval  under  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  be  without  justification.-  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  was  moved  to  veto  the  bill  by  a  severe  attack 
made  upon  him  through  the  press  by  a  prominent  Whig  while 
the  bill  was  under  consideration.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that 

is  "  Statesman's  Manual,"  vol.  ii.  p.  1406. 
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he  was  greatly  exasperated  by  the  reproaches  which  the  Whig 
members  heaped  upon  him,  and  that  may  have  influenced  his 
action.  But  the  two  main  reasons  usually  assigned  for  the 
President's  course  were,  first,  his  constitutional  scruples,  with 
the  accompanying  desire  to  maintain  his  character  for  con- 
sistency; and,  second,  his  wish  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  become  its  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency at  the  next  election. 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  veto  had  the  effect  of  alienat- 
ing the  Whigs  from  Tyler,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  greatly 
pleased  the  Democrats,  a  body  of  whom  called  upon  him 
at  the  White  House  and  congratulated  him  on  the  courage 
he  had  shown.  Three  days  after  the  return  of  the  bill  the 
entire  Cabinet,  except  Mr.  Webster,  resigned,  and  Webster 
remained  until  the  following  year  only  in  order  to  complete 
the  very  important  negotiations  which  he  had  begun  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  boundary 
dispute,  as  well  as  the  complications  arising  on  account  of 
the  recent  insurrection  in  Canada — but  not,  however,  with- 
out strong  criticism  and  abuse  from  many  quarters.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  the  Whig  mem- 
bers of  Congress  held  a  meeting  and  issued  a  manifesto  de- 
claring that  the  President  had  betrayed  the  party  for  selfish 
purposes,  and  was  unworthy  of  its  confidence,  and  pro- 
claimed that  henceforth  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  John  Tyler  was  at  an  end.  After  this,  Whig  indignation 
meetings  and  burnings  in  effigy  were  the  order  of  the  day.14 
The  dissolution,  however,  was  not  entire,  for  the  President 
was  still  able  to  find  enough  distinguished  men  to  fill  up  the 
five  Cabinet  vacancies  among  those  who,  like  himself,  had 
once  been  Jackson  Democrats,  and  who  had  left  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  same  reason  as  himself. 

Aside  from  the  bank  project,  the  Whig  programme  was 
carried  through  with  little  difficulty.     As  has  been  said,  the 

I*  Schurz,  "  Life  of  Clay,"  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 
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independent  treasury  scheme  was  done  away  with.  This 
was  followed  by  the  enactment  of  a  bankruptcy  law  and  the 
adoption  of  Clay's  pet  scheme  for  distributing  among  the 
States  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  although 
the  latter  never  went  into  effect.  A  still  more  important 
measure  was  the  enactment  in  1842  of  a  new  tariff  law. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  compromise  of  1833 
all  rates  in  excess  of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  were 
to  be  reduced  by  a  sliding  scale  until  June  1,  1842,  after 
which  a  twenty  per  cent,  schedule  was  to  be  maintained. 
This  large  reduction,  however,  threatened  to  bring  about  a 
deficit  in  the  treasury.  Accordingly  the  Whig  Congress 
resolved  to  forestall  such  a  contingency  by  raising  the  duties, 
and  four  years  later  this  Act  was  superseded  by  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  of  1846. 

The  domestic  tranquillity  of  Tyler's  administration  was 
unbroken,  except  that  in  Rhode  Island  a  disturbance  of 
more  than  local  interest  occurred  as  a  result  of  an  effort  to 
extend  the  suffrage  in  that  State.  Until  1842  the  funda- 
mental law  of  Rhode  Island  was  embodied  in  the  old  charter 
granted  by  Charles  II.  nearly  two  hundred  years  before,  and 
which  had  been  altered  only  so  far  as  was  made  necessary 
by  the  displacement  of  British  sovereignty.  It  contained, 
several  archaic  features,  among  which  was  a  provision  re- 
stricting the  suffrage  within  narrow  limits.  In  1841  a  popu- 
lar movement  was  set  on  foot  to  extend  the  suffrage,  and  a 
rival  government  was  established  under  the  leadership  of 
one  Dorr.  In  the  course  of  time  a  conflict  occurred  and 
each  government  appealed  to  the  President  for  support. 
The  President  recognized  the  old  government  and  the  "  re- 
bellion "  soon  collapsed;  but  a  new  constitution  was  adopted 
and  the  suffrage  was  widely  extended.15 

15  See  the   case   of   Luther   vs.   Borden,   "  U.   S.  Supreme   Court   Reports," 
vii.  Howard,  p.  1. 
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With  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  during  Tyler's  administration,  the  chief  incidents  of 
note  were  the  settlement  of  the  long  standing  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Great  Britain,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas.  On  account  of  the  employment  of  loose  and 
ambiguous  language  in  the  treaty  of  1783  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  two  governments  as  to 
the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  Maine.  There  was 
likewise  some  disagreement  as  to  the  St.  Croix  River,  which 
was  described  in  the  treaty  as  the  boundary  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source.  Article  V.  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  to  determine  the 
true  boundary;  but  as  has  already  been  stated  in  a  previous 
chapter,  the  commissioners  were  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. By  the  same  article  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  the  commissioners  to  agree,  the  question 
should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly  sover- 
eign or  state.  Meantime  there  occurred  between  the  settlers 
of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  a  collision,  which  is  locally 
known  as  the  "  Aroostook  War,"  and  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  the  preceding  chapter.  After  a  good  deal  of 
diplomatic  wrangling  the  dispute  was  referred  in  1827  to  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  for  arbitration.  Instead  of  award- 
ing the  disputed  territory  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  claim- 
ants, he  proposed  a  compromise  line,  which  it  was  contended 
he  had  no  authority  to  do.  His  decision  was  therefore  re- 
jected and  efforts  were  again  made  to  settle  the  controversy 
by  diplomacy.16 

This  was  one  of  the  problems  which  Webster,  when  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  in  1841,  took  up  with  great  ear- 
nestness, remaining  in  the  Cabinet  after  his  colleagues  had 
all  resigned  in  order  to  bring  to  a  successful  close  the 
negotiations  which  he  had  begun.     Finally  he  reached  an 

is  Moore,  M  international  Arbitrations,''  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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agreement  with  Lord  Ashburton,  the  British  minister,  and 
embodied  it  in  a  treaty  which  was  promptly  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  It  adopted  a  compromise  line  by  which  seven- 
twelfths  of  the  territory  in  dispute  was  assigned  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  $250,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  States  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  by  the  United  States  Government 
as  compensation  for  their  losses.17  The  St.  John's  River 
was  to  be  free  and  open  to  both  parties.  The  treaty  also 
contained  an  agreement  upon  the  part  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  use  their  joint  efforts  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade,  and  for  the  mutual  extradition  of 
criminals,  seven  distinct  offenses  being  recognized.  Other 
questions  were  considered,  but  no  conclusion  arrived  at.18  In 
the  United  States  the  treaty  was  severely  denounced,  but 
in  spite  of  all  criticism  the  Senate  gave  its  approval  by 
the  large  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  nine,  and  by  those  best  in- 
formed it  was  considered  a  great  diplomatic  triumph  which 
brought  credit  to  the  administration.  Likewise  in  Great 
Britain  it  was  criticised  as  the  "  Ashburton  Capitulation," 
and  Lord  Palmerston  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Lord  Ash- 
burton was  influenced  in  the  negotiations  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  an  American  wife. 

Ill 

ANNEXATION   OF  TEXAS  . 

By  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  United  States  relinquished  whatever  claim  she  had 
to  Texas,  then  a  part  of  Mexico.  The  only  basis  of  such  a 
claim  was  that  Texas  had  been  included  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  This  claim  was  not  generally  regarded  as  being 
of  sufficient  weight  to  insist  upon,  and  when  it  was  relin- 

17  Moore,  "  International  Arbitrations,"  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

is  Foster,  "  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,"  pp.  286-289. 
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quished  in  1819  there  was  no  general  objection.  There  were 
a  few,  however,  among  them  Henry  Clay,  who  maintained 
that  the  United  States  had  a  clear  title  to  Texas  and  strenu- 
ously denied  the  right  of  the  President  to  cede  it  away  by 
treaty.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  Texas  before  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  it  is 
certain  that  it  had  no  claim  thereafter.  In  1821  Mexico,  to- 
gether with  the  other  Spanish- American  colonies,  revolted 
and  established  her  independence  under  a  republican  form 
of  government.  In  1824  two  of  the  leading  Mexican  states, 
Texas  and  Coahuila,  were  united  into  a  single  common- 
wealth, much  to  the  disgust  of  Texas.  Already,  as  the  result 
of  a  large  land  grant  to  Moses  Austin,  a  far-seeing  colonizer 
from  Connecticut,  a  considerable  influx  of  families  from  the 
United  States  had  begun.  In  fact  the  rush  of  settlers  with 
their  slaves  from  the  States  to  the  fertile  lands  of  Texas  was 
now  so  rapid  that  they  soon  outnumbered  the  native  popula- 
tion.19 The  Mexican  authorities  came  to  look  upon  this 
movement  with  jealousy,  and  by  successive  decrees  slavery 
was  abolished  in  Mexico,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Texas 
from  foreign  countries  was  prohibited,  and  the  immigration 
of  all  persons  from  the  United  States  was  forbidden.  Little 
or  no  attention  was  paid  to  any  of  these  decrees,  and  the 
Mexican  Government  found  itself  powerless  to  enforce  them. 
In  the  meantime  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  making  efforts  to  purchase  Texas.  In  1827  the  Adams 
administration  offered  one  million  dollars  for  Texas,  and 
in  1829  Jackson  proposed  to  increase  the  amount  to 
five  millions;  but  Mexico  refused  to  sell.  Finally,  in  1835, 
Santa  Anna,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  un- 
dertook to  displace  the  federal  form  of  government  and 
substitute  a  centralized  system  by  which  the  States  were  to 
be  reduced  to  the  status  of  provinces.     Thereupon  the  in- 

i»  See  Garrison,  "  History  of  Texas,"  pp.  137-153. 
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habitants  of  Texas  rose  in  revolt,  and  entered  upon  their 
struggle  for  independence — a  struggle  which  for  heroism, 
determination  and  thrilling*  interest  is  unsurpassed  in  Amer- 
ican history.  In  October,  1835,  a  body  of  Texans  defeated  a 
detachment  of  Mexicans  at  Gonzales  and  put  them  to  flight. 
They  soon  followed  up  this  victory  with  an  energetic  cam- 
paign against  the  frontier  posts  held  by  the  Mexicans.  In 
the  same  month  a  small  detachment  under  Colonel  Bowie 
and  Captain  Fannin  defeated  a  much  larger  force  of  Mexi- 
cans near  Mission  Conception.  The  capture  of  the  Mexican 
army  at  Be  jar  in  December  left  not  a  man  in  arms  Against 
the  Texans  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  March,  1836,  a  detachment  of  Texans  under  com- 
mand of  Fannin  was  captured  near  Goliad,  and  370  of  them 
were  marched  out  under  guards  and  shot  down  by  their 
captors,  the  Mexicans  justifying  their  conduct  on  the  ground 
that  their  victims  were  filibusters  from  the  United  States. 
The  Mexicans  had  already  laid  siege  to  the  Alamo,  an  old 
Spanish  mission  building  at  San  Antonio,  held  as  a  fort  by 
Colonel  Travis,  and  threatened  to  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword  if  they  did  not  surrender  immediately.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Travis  had  only  a  handful  of  men,  and  only  a 
few  bushels  of  corn,  he  answered  the  demand  with  a  cannon 
shot,  and  in  a  letter  "  to  the  people  of  Texas  and  all  the 
world,"  declared  that  he  would  never  surrender  or  retreat. 
On  March  6  the  Alamo  was  taken  by  storm,  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued,  and  all  but  about  a  half  dozen 
of  the  Texans  fell,  bravely  fighting,  Colonel  Bowie  and 
Davy  Crockett  among  the  rest.20  The  others,  except  three 
women,  were  shot  by  order  of  Santa  Anna.  American  his- 
tory contains  no  chapter  of  greater  heroism  and  devotion 
than  the  defense  of  the  Alamo. 

While  the  siege  of  the  Alamo  was  in  progress  a  con- 

20  Garrison,  "  History  of  Texas,"  p.  208. 
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vention  of  the  people  of  Texas  was  assembling  at  the  town 
of  Washington  on  the  Brazos  River.  Texas  sentiment  was 
now  unanimous  in  favor  of  separation  from  Mexico,  and  the 
convention  promptly  adopted  a  declaration  of  independence, 
established  the  Republic  of  Texas,  put  into  force  a  con- 
stitution, elected  David  G.  Burnett  provisional  president, 
and  Sam  Houston  commander-in-chief  of  the  Texas  army. 
Finally,  on  April  21,  1836,  the  drama  was  ended  by  the  utter 
rout  of  the  Mexicans  under 
Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto  by 
a  force  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Houston.  The  Texans 
charged  to  the  war  cry  "  Re- 
member the  Alamo!"  Burn- 
ing with  indignation  and  filled 
with  vengeance,  they  flew  at 
the  Mexicans  and  sent  them 
flying  over  the  prairies.  Over 
six  hundred  were  shot  down 
on  the  field,  and  nearly  three 
hundred  wounded,  while  the 
American  loss  was  two  killed 
and  twenty-three  wounded.21 
Santa  Anna  while  trying  to  escape  was  captured  and  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  treaty  agreeing  to  cease  hostilities  against 
Texas,  send  the  Mexican  troops  out  of  the  country,  and  use 
his  influence  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas.  What  Yorktown  was  to  the  Americans  in  the  Revo- 
lution against  England,  San  Jacinto  was  to  the  Texans  in 
their  struggle  against  Mexican  misrule.  A  general  outburst 
of  rejoicing  followed,  and  the  hero  of  San  Jacinto  was 
elected  president  of  the  republic  in  September,  1836,  and  M. 
B.  Lamar  vice  president.    At  the  same  time  the  people  voted 

2i  Garrison,  "  History  of  Texas  "  p.  226. 
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almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  For  years,  however,  Mexico  did  not  abandon  her 
claim  on  Texas,  and  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  re- 
conquer her  lost  province.  In  March,  1837,  the  United 
States  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Texas  republic; 

France  did  likewise  in 
1839;  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium in  1840,  and  Great 
Britain  in  1842. 

The  people  of  Texas 
had  no  desire  to  remain 
an  independent  repub- 
lic, and  at  once  made 
overtures  to  the  United 
States  for  annexation ; 
but  for  the  present 
the  United  States  did 
nothing  but  recognize 
Texan  independence, 
and  sent  an  agent  to 
Texas  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  affairs.  Be- 
sides the  question  of  de- 
fense, there  were  ethnical  and  geographical  reasons  why 
Texas  should  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  Nearly 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  Anglo-American,  and 
there  were  no  well-defined  natural  boundaries  between  the 
two  republics.  Many  people  of  the  North,  however,  ob- 
jected to  annexation  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
mean  an  enormous  extension  of  slavery.  Here  was  a  ter- 
ritory that  could  easily  be  erected  into  half  a  dozen  States 
of  the  average  area.  If  this  should  be  done,  it  would  destroy 
the  equilibrium  between  the  slavery  and  anti-slavery  sections 
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of  the  country,  which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
maintain  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  slavery  controversy. 
In  view  of  this,  President  Van  Buren,  when  the  formal  offer 
was  made  to  him  by  the  agent  of  Texas,  promptly  and  firmly 
refused  to  consider  a  proposition  looking  toward  annexation. 
With  the  accession  of  Tyler,  however,  the  situation 
changed.  He  had  no  such  scruples  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  extension,  and  was  eager  to  signalize  his  adminis- 
tration by  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  so  vast  and  valuable 
a  domain.  He  remembered  that  it  was  an  act  of  this  kind 
which  had  immortal- 
ized Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration, and  he 
could  not  understand 
why  the  addition  of 
the  resources  of  Texas 
without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  dollar  from 
the  national  treasury 
would  not  add  im- 
mensely to  the  power 

of  the  nation  and  incidentally  increase  his  own  popularity. 
He  believed,  with  most  Southerners,  that  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  Louisiana  cession  would  probably  be  erected  into  free 
States,  the  acquisition  of  additional  Southern  territory 
would  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  consequently  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union.  President  Tyler,  therefore,  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Webster  in  1842,  began  negotiations  with  the  Texas 
authorities,  in  spite  of  the  threat  of  Mexico  to  go  to  war  with 
the  United  States  in  the  event  of  annexation.  These  plans 
had  little  result,  until  early  in  1844,  when  John  C.  Calhoun 
was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  special  purpose  of 
acquiring  Texas.22      Up   to   this   time   they  had  been   im- 

22  Von  Hoist,  "Life  of  Calhoun,"  p.  227. 
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peded  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  administration 
to  promise  the  Texans  protection  from  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Mexico  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations, 
as  such  interference  might  lead  to  war  with  Mexico.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Calhoun  the  Texas  agent  was  in- 
formed, April,  1844,  that  the  President  had  ordered  war  ves- 
sels to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  troops  to  the  Southwest, 
and  that  all  the  means  placed  within  his  power  hy  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  employed  to  protect  Texas  against  foreign 
invasion  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.23  Calhoun  be- 
lieved, or  professed  to  believe,  that  certain  European  nations, 
notably  Great  Britain  and  France,  were  making  overtures 
to  Texas  in  view  of  securing  its  exceptional  commercial  ad- 
vantages, and  possibly  extending  their  dominion  to  this 
hemisphere,  to  the  peril  of  both  the  safety  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States.  This  belief  led  him  to  redouble  his 
efforts,  and  the  promise  of  protection  from  Mexican  ag- 
gression soon  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  an- 
nexation (April  12,  1844). 

For  the  most  part  the  negotiations  had  been  conducted 
in  secret  and  the  Senate  was  therefore  somewhat  surprised 
when  the  President  laid  before  it  a  treaty  asking  for  its 
advice  and  consent.  The  President  was  equally  surprised 
when  on  June  8  he  was  informed  that  the  treaty  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  large  vote  of  thirty-five  to  sixteen.  The 
Northern  senators  voted  against  it  because  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  slavery,  some  of  the  Southern  sena- 
tors opposed  it  for  fear  that  it  would  embroil  the  country  in 
war  with  Mexico,  while  a  few  who  favored  the  acquisition 
of  Texas  opposed  annexation  by  treaty  on  the  ground  that 
foreign  territory  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
State  without  an  Act  of  Congress.  For  the  time  the  plans 
of  the  annexationists  were  thwarted,  and  before  further  ac- 

23  Burgess,  "Middle  Period,"  p.  307;  Von  Hoist,  "Life  of  Calhoun,"  p.  231. 
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tion  was  taken  the  two  parties  were  to  go  before  the  country 
to  secure  the  popular  verdict  at  the  presidential  election.24 

While  the  treaty  was  before  the  Senate  the  national 
conventions  of  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  met  at 
Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  Tyler  being  out  of  the  race,  Van  Buren 
and  Clay  were  recognized  as  the  leading  candidates  of 
their  respective  parties.  Clay  had  resigned  from  the 
Senate  in  1841,  and  was  now  living  in  retirement  on 
his  estate  at  Ashland.  But  he  was  still  the  most  popular 
man  in  America.  All  over  the  country  he  was  nominated 
by  Whig  meetings,  State  legislatures,  and  various  other 
public  and  private  bodies.  The  enthusiasm  for  him  was 
irresistible ;  he  was  invited  to  visit  every  town  and  county  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West;  his  journeys  were  like  triumphal 
marches,  and  distinguished  guests  from  all  parts  of  America 
and  Europe  sought  him  at  his  Kentucky  home.25  Van 
Buren,  likewise,  had  been  living  for  the  last  four  years  in 
honorable  retirement.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  convention 
both  announced  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  immediate 
annexation  of  Texas — a  concerted  scheme,  it  would  seem,  to 
prevent  the  question  from  being  made  an  issue  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign,  for  in  May,  1842,  Van  Buren  had  visited 
Ashland  and  enjoyed  for  several  days  the  hospitality  of  his 
old  adversary.  During  the  visit  there  was  "  a  great  deal 
of  agreeable  conversation,  but  not  much  of  politics." 

The  Whig  convention  met  first,  and  with  one  voice 
gave  Clay  the  nomination  which  his  friends  claimed  he 
should  have  had  four  years  before.  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen  of  New  Jersey  was  nominated  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent.    The  proceedings  of  the  Democratic  convention  were 

24  See  Von   Hoist,   "  Constitutional   History  of  the   United   States,"   vol.   iii. 
pp.  61-85. 

25  Schur*,  M  Life  of  Clay,"  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 
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not  marked  with  the  same  unanimity.  Van  Buren's  declar- 
ation against  annexation  lost  him  the  support  of  many 
Southern  Democrats,  and,  although  he  was  still  the  choice 
of  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  he  was  defeated  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rule  which  required  a  two-thirds  majority  to  nom- 
inate, and  which  had  now  come  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of 
Democratic  convention  procedure.  On  the  ninth  ballot 
James  K.  Polk,  the  first  "  dark  horse"  in  the  history  of  the 
Presidency,  received  the  nomination  for  President,  and 
George  M.  Dallas  for  Vice  President.  The  convention 
adopted  a  platform  declaring  in  favor  of  the  "  reoccupa- 
tion  of  Oregon  "  and  the  "  reannexation  of  Texas  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,"  though  it  was  conveniently  vague 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff. 

The  Whig  platform  contained  no  reference  to  Texas 
or  Oregon,  but  offered  its  usual  platitudes  on  the  tariff,  the 
bank  and  internal  improvements.  Another  convention  was 
held  at  Baltimore  at  the  same  time,  and  it  nominated  John 
Tyler  for  President,  who  promptly  accepted.  But  before 
very  long  Tyler,  convinced  that  he  had  but  a  feeble 
following,  withdrew  in  favor  of  Polk.  During  the  progress 
of  the  campaign  Polk  maintained  a  dignified  silence  on  the 
slavery  question;  but  Clay,  being  persuaded  that  annexation 
sentiment  was  on  the  increase,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
Alabama  in  explanation  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to 
the  National  Intelligencer  before  the  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion, saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  Texas  annexed  on 
fair  and  just  terms,  if  it  could  be  done  without  war  and 
without  dishonor.  This  appeared  to  many  of  his  supporters 
as  trimming,  and  served  to  alienate  enough  anti-slavery 
Whigs  in  New  York  and  Michigan  to  turn  those  States  in 
favor  of  Polk.  Later  attempts  to  explain  these  letters  only 
made  matters  worse.  Moreover,  by  a  skillfully  worded  letter 
to  a  Philadelphia  gentleman  named  Kane,  Polk  gave  the 
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impression  that  he  was  a  "  better  tariff  man  "  than  Clay,  and 
the  cry  was  raised,  "Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of  1842." 
Thus  Polk  and  the  Democrats  were  paraded  as  the  special 
champions  of  protection,  while  Clay,  the  father  of  the 
"  American  system,"  was  held  up  as  the  enemy  of  protection. 
It  was,  says  Schurz,  one  of  the  most  audacious  political 
frauds  in  history.26  That  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  should 
have  been  deceived  by  it  seems  strange;  yet  they  went  for 
Polk,  and  when  two  years  later  the  Whig  tariff  of  1842 
was  repealed,  their  disappointment,  not  to  say  indignation, 
was  great.  The  abolitionists,  also  refusing  to  support  Clay, 
nominated  a  candidate  of  their  own,  and  the  16,000  votes 
he  received  in  New  York  helped  to  defeat  the  Whig  candi- 
date. The  result  was  the  election  of  Polk  by  an  electoral 
majority  of  sixty-five,  the  Democrats  carrying  fifteen  States 
and  the  Whigs  eleven.  The  sorrow  among  the  Whigs  was 
pathetic.  "  It  was,"  says  Sargeant  in  his  reminiscences,  "  as 
if  the  first-born  of  every  family  had  been  stricken  down." 
Business  was  well-nigh  suspended  in  many  towns,  while  the 
people  gathered  together  to  discuss  the  result ;  not  a  few  felt 
that  the  party  would  go  to  pieces;  all  were  stunned  and  all 
felt  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done.  Clay's  feelings  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  "  The  late  blow  that  has 
fallen  upon  our  country,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "is  very 
heavy.  ...  I  hope  that  she  may  recover  from  it,  but  I 
confess  that  the  prospect  ahead  is  dark,  and  discouraging. 
I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be  a  long  time,  if  ever,  before 
the  people  recover  from  the  corrupting  influence  and  effects 
of  Jacksonism.  I  pray  God  to  give  them  a  happy 
deliverance." 27 

Tyler  interpreted  the  results  of  the  election  as  a  popu- 
lar verdict  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  he  made  haste  to 

26  Schurz,  "  Life  of  Clay,"  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  267. 
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recommend  that  Texas  be  annexed  by  Act  of  Congress,  or 
by  joint  resolution,  through  the  treaty-making  power.  The 
latter  was  a  convenient  method,  and  this  should  not  be  over- 
looked, of  overcoming  the  obstacle  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Senate,  since  a  joint  resolution  requires  the  assent  of 
only  a  bare  majority  of  each  House.  Finally,  in  the  last  days 
of  February,  1845,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas;  but  in  deference  to  several  sen- 
ators, who  had  constitutional  scruples  as  to  the  rightfulness 
of  the  government  to  acquire  foreign  territory  except 
through  the  treaty-making  power,  it  was  also  provided  that 
the  President  might,  at  his  discretion,  proceed  by  treaty,  if 
he  thought  proper,  instead  of  the  method  of  direct  annex- 
ation, as  contemplated  by  the  resolution.  It  was  believed  by 
many  that,  as  less  than  a  week  of  his  term  remained,  Tyler 
would  not  take  action,  and  that  the  new  President  would, 
after  his  inauguration,  proceed  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty. 
But  Tyler  was  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  the  honor  of  adding 
Texas  to  his  crown,  and  on  the  last  day  of  his  term  he  fore- 
stalled the  action  of  his  successor  by  choosing  the  first  alter- 
native of  the  joint  resolution,  and  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  Texas  with  the  joint  resolution  for  annexation.  It  was 
promptly  approved  by  a  convention  of  delegates  called 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  State  constitution,  and  on 
July  4,  1845,  the  Republic  of  Texas  became  a  common- 
wealth of  the  United  States.  Shortly  after  the  adoption  of 
the  joint  resolution  looking  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  the 
Mexican  minister  at  Washington  demanded  his  passports 
and  left  the  United  States,  and  a  little  later  the  United 
States  minister  to  Mexico  left  that  country.  It  was  now 
evident  that  while  we  had  acquired  Texas,  we  should  have 
to  fight  Mexico,  and  the  government  entered  at  once  upon 
preparations  for  the  coming  conflict. 


Chapter    XXIII 


POLK'S   ADMINISTRATION    AND    THE    WAR 
WITH   MEXICO.     1845-1849 


polk's  inauguration  and  the  northwest 
boundary  dispute 

PRESIDENT  POLK  was  the  third  of  our  chief 
magistrates  to  be  drawn  from  the  growing  West, 
and  was,  in  a  sense,  the  heir  of  that  other  distin- 
guished Tennesseean,  who,  sixteen  years  before,  had  reached 
the  Presidency.  Like  Jackson,  he  was  born  of  Irish  ances- 
try, in  the  uplands  of  North  Carolina;  and  like  him,  had,  in 
early  life,  emigrated  to  Tennessee,  where,  as  was  the  case 
with  many  Southerners,  he  studied  law  only  to  drift  into 
politics.  Unlike  his  great  patron  and  political  oracle,  how- 
ever, Polk  was  a  college  graduate  and  enjoyed  more  than 
a  local  reputation  for  ripe  scholarship,  especially  as  a  mathe- 
matician and  a  linguist.  After  serving  several  terms  as  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  legislature,  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, in  his  thirtieth  year,  where  he  served  without  inter- 
ruption for  seven  consecutive  terms.  During  several  terms 
he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  position  with  only  fair  ability, 
but  with  reasonable  impartiality  and  dignity.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  he  was  noted  for  his  readiness  in  debate  and 
his  unceasing  application  to  routine  business.  It  was  re- 
lated of  him  that  he  was  absent  from  the  daily  sessions  of 
Congress  but  once  during  his  fourteen  years'  service.    In  his 
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politics,  Mr.  Polk  was  a  strict  constructionist  Democrat, 
and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Jacksonian  regime 
his  course  was  marked  by  unwavering  allegiance  to  his  chief. 
In  1839  he  retired  from  Congress  and  was  elected  governor 
of  Tennessee,  but  was  twice  subsequently  defeated  by  his 


iraawft 


James  K.  Polk 
Photograph  from  life 

Whig  opponent,  after  which  he  remained  in  retirement  from 
1841  until  his  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1845.  In  re- 
ligion he  was  a  strict  Presbyterian  of  the  old  school.  His 
private  character  was  above  reproach,  his  manner  plain  and 
unassuming,  while  in  action  he  was  resolute  and  determined, 
although  his  mind  was  open  to  conviction. 
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President  Polk  entered  upon  his  administration  with  a 
definite  programme,  and  in  all  but  one  particular  it  was  car- 
ried out  as  planned.  Perhaps  no  President  ever  had  at  the 
outset  of  his  administration  so  clear  and  positive  a  perception 
of  what  he  meant  to  do,  or  urged  its  accomplishment  with 
such  dispatch.1  His  ambitions  included  the  '  reoccupa-  ' 
tion  "  of  Oregon,  the  acquisition  of  California,  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  independent  treasury  system,  which 
had  been  created  during  Van  Buren's  term,  but  afterwards 
repealed  by  the  Whigs,  and  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  It 
is  also  probable  that  he  had  expected  to  take  advantage  of 
the  second  alternative  of  the  Texas  joint  resolution  and  pro- 
ceed to  negotiate  with  the  republic  for  annexation  by 
treaty,  had  not  Tyler,  as  has  been  said,  forestalled  the  action. 

It  wras  in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  controversy 
that  Polk's  programme  broke  down.  Oregon  was  the  name 
applied  to  a  vast  undefined  area  of  territory  lying  along  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  forty-second  parallel  of  lati- 
tude to  that  of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes,  and 
extending  eastward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Originally 
it  was  claimed  by  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Spain  on  the 
ground  of  discovery  and  by  settlement;  but  by  treaties  with 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  made  in  1824  and 
1825,  Russia  gave  up  her  claims  to  that  part  of  the  territory 
lying  south  of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes  north 
latitude.  In  the  meantime  the  United  States  had  become 
a  claimant,  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
a  claim  now  admitted  to  have  been  worthless,  and  the 
Spanish  cession  of  1819,  in  which  by  treaty  Spain  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  her  claims  of  territory  lying  north 
of  the  forty-second  parallel  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. What  her  rights  to  this  territory  were  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain.    By  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  of  1790  she 

i  Schouler,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iv.  p.  498. 
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seemed  to  recognize  Great  Britain's  claim  to  a  joint  share  of 
the  disputed  territory,  so  that  when  we  acquired  Spain's 
claims  in  1819  we  took  them  with  this  encumbrance.  Thus 
the  treaty  of  1819  left  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
in  the  field  as  the  only  disputants.  The  United  States  now 
put  forward  other  claims,  particularly  the  claim  that  Cap- 
tain Gray's  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  Columbia  River 
in  1792  antedated  that  of  the  British  navigator,  Vancouver. 
The  United  States  also  relied  upon  the  argument  of  con- 
tiguity, the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition,  and  the  planting 
of  actual  settlements  in  the  Territory,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  Astoria,  founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor  in 
1811.2  All  these  claims  taken  together,  it  was  said,  con- 
stituted a  better  title  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  was, 
besides,  more  thorough  in  character.  As  early  as  1818  nego- 
tiations were  begun  between  the  two  countries  for  a  division 
of  the  disputed  territory,  but  the  only  result  was  a  modus 
Vivendi  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  country  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  In  1828  the  agreement  was  renewed  and  was 
to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period;  but  each  party  reserved 
the  right  to  terminate  the  agreement  at  any  time  by  giving 
twelve  months'  notice  to  the  other. 

Throughout  Jackson's  stormy  administration  the  ques- 
tion slumbered,  but  American  settlements  were  being  slowly 
made  on  the  Williamette.  Webster,  while  Secretary  of 
State  under  Tyler,  had  endeavored  to  settle  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  when  the  negotiations  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Northeast  boundary  dispute  were  in  progress;  but 
Lord  Ashburton  had  declined  to  treat  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  no  instructions.  The  United  States  then  pursued 
a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  and  did  not  press  the  matter. 
In  fact,  so  little  was  known  of  the  resources  and  possibilities 

2  Read  Von  Hoist,  "  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iii. 
pp.  29-49. 
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of  this  far-away  country,  that  the  government  was  probably 
quite  ready  to  accept  the  Columbia  River  as  a  compromise 
boundary.  Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  Oregon  was 
saved  by  the  arrival  at  Washington  in  March,  1843,  of  Dr. 
Marcus  Whitman,  a  missionary  who  had  gone  to  Oregon 
years  before,  and  who,  having  learned  that  the  government 
was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  a  large  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory, had  traveled  all  the  way  across  the  continent  in  order 
to  lay  before  the  President  information  concerning  the 
region  which  he  had  explored.3  The  information  which  he 
brought  was  printed  and  largely  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  and  resulted,  so  it  was  generally  believed,  in  the 
crystallization  of  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favor  of  ac- 
quiring Oregon  by  negotiation,  if  possible,  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary. But  recent  historical  investigation  has  thrown  dis- 
credit on  this  story  and  it  now  seems  worthy  to  be  treated 
as  a  mere  myth.4  In  the  presidential  campaign  which  now 
ensued  the  Democratic  party  took  up  the  question  as  an 
issue  and  declared  in  favor  of  the  "  reoccupation  of  Ore- 
gon," and  with  such  slogans  as  "  Fifty- four  forty  or  fight," 
"  All  of  Oregon  or  none,"  they  marched  to  the  polls  and 
carried  the  elections. 

Polk  was  not  a  whit  behind  his  supporters  in  their  be- 
lief that  Oregon  by  right  belonged  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  his  inaugural  address  he  asserted  that  "  our  title  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable,"  a  "  blustering 
announcement,"  as  Lord  John  Russell  called  it,  and  one 
which  unfortunately  lacked  the  essential  element  of  un- 
questioned truth.5  As  President,  however,  he  dropped 
"  fifty-four  forty  or  fight,"  and  proposed  to  accept  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  Pacific  as  a  compromise.     To  his 

3  Barrows,  "  History  of  Oregon,"  ch.  xviii. 

4  See    Bourne,    "  The    Whitman    Legend,"    American   Historical   Review    for 
January,  1901. 

s  Richardson,  "  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,"  vol.  iv.  p.  381. 
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surprise  this  proposition  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Pakenham,  the 
British  plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  who  allowed  the  ne- 
gotiations to  drop  with  the  tart  suggestion  that  something 
else  "  more  consistent  with  fairness  and  equity  "  should  be 
offered.  The  President,  half -indignant,  half-delighted, 
thereupon  directed  that  the  compromise  proposition  be  with- 
drawn and  the  rightful  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon  be  reasserted.  Furthermore,  upon  his 
recommendation  Congress  passed,  after  a  prolonged  and 
spirited  discussion,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  executive  to 
give  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  terminate 
the  joint  occupancy  of  the  Territory  at  the  expiration  of 
one  year,  and  the  notice  was  promptly  given. 

In  the  meantime  Pakenham,  who  had  received  fresh  in- 
structions, opened  negotiations  and  offered  to  accept  the 
forty-ninth  parallel,  reserving  Vancouver's  Island  to  Great 
Britain.  Polk  refused  to  shoulder  the  entire  responsibility 
for  accepting  a  compromise  which  he  had  once  proposed 
to  the  British  Government,  and  which  had  been  rejected,  and 
adopted  the  rather  unusual  course  of  asking  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  in  the  premises,  saying  that  his  own  opinions  on 
the  question  were  unchanged,  and  that  if  he  were  not  ad- 
vised to  accept  the  proposition,  he  would  reject  it.6  The 
Senate,  much  perplexed,  advised  acceptance,  the  Whigs  vot- 
ing in  the  negative;  the  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  June,  1846.  Thus  the 
Democrats  gave  up  "  fifty-four  forty,"  and  without  "  fight- 
ing." "  And  this  was  the  end,"  said  Senator  Benton,  "  of 
that  great  line!  All  gone — vanished,  evaporated  into  thin 
air — and  the  place  where  it  was  not  to  be  found.  O 
Mountain  that  was  delivered  of  a  mouse,  thy  name  shall 
henceforth  be  fifty- four  forty."  7     The  conclusion  of  this 

6  Foster,  "  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,"  p.  308. 

7  Benton,  "  Thirty  Years*  View,"  vol.   ii.  p.  676. 
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treaty  removed  the  last  source  of  controversy  between  the 
two  countries  and  established  amicable  relations  between 
them  which  were  not  again  disturbed  for  a  long  time.  It 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  and  equitable  division  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  dispute,  for  our  claims  were  at  many  points  un- 
certain, if  not  unsound.8  It  gave  the  United  States  a 
straight  boundary  line  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
sea,  entire  control  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  established 
her  sovereignty  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  forty-second 
to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  domain  thus 
acquired  was  imperial  in  extent,  being  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  much  larger  than  France, 
Germany  or  Austria,  and  larger  than  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States  combined.  Few  dreamed  at  this  time  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  would  within  two  years 
be  extended  far  below  the  forty-second  parallel.  But  such 
was  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  Republic. 

II 

THE    TEXAN    BOUNDARY    AND    THE    MEXICAN    WAR 

Shortly  after  Polk's  inauguration  the  government  of 
Mexico  declared  by  proclamation  that  it  would  regard  the 
annexation  of  Texas  by  the  United  States  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility, and  at  once  entered  upon  preparations  for  war.  It 
began  to  look,  therefore,  as  if  the  President's  boast  that 
Texas  had  been  acquired  as  a  "  bloodless  achievement " 
would  prove  to  be  premature.  Polk  now  sent  a  special 
minister,  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  to  Mexico  to  make  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  but  the  Mexican  Government  re- 
fused to  receive  him,  whereupon  he  returned  to  the  United 

s  Winsor,  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History,"  vol.  vii.  p.  555. 
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States.  War  was  now  inevitable.  The  crisis  was  hastened 
by  a  dispute  concerning  the  boundary  between  Mexico  and 
Texas,  each  nation  claiming  the  territory  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Nueces  ^Rivers.  Texas  had,  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  passed  in  December,  1836,  fixed  the  Rio  Grande 
as  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  and  when  Texas 
was  annexed  to  the  United  States  she  brought  with  her  this 

controversy.  But  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Texas  Congress 
had  acted  beyond  its  rights 
when  it  undertook  to  make  the 
Rio  Grande  the  boundary,  for 
the  boundary  of  Texas  as  a 
Mexican  province  was  far  re- 
mote from  this  river.  Even  if 
it  could  be  assumed  that  Texas 
was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  it  certainly  could  not 
claim  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
boundary  after  the  treaty  of 
1819  with  Spain.9  But  what- 
ever the  merits  of  the  case 
might  have  been,  the  United 
States  decided  to  support  Texas  in  her  claim  to  the  disputed 
territory. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Polk's  administration  before 
annexation  had  been  completed,  but  after  the  adoption  of 
the  joint  resolution,  was  to  send  an  "  army  of  occupation," 
consisting  of  about  1,500  men,  later  increased  to  4,000,  in 
fulfillment  of  Calhoun's  promise  to  protect  the  Texans  from 
invasion  during  negotiations.  In  July,  1845,  under  command 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  the  army  established  itself  at 
Corpus  Christi,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nueces  River,  within 
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the  disputed  territory.  General  Taylor  was  instructed  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  any  act  of  hostility,  but  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect the  territory  from  the  encroachment  of  the  Mexicans. 

But  beside  the  dispute  over  the  boundary  of  Texas,  there 
was  the  older  question  of  American  claims  against  Mexico 
for  depredations  upon  commerce  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  American  citizens,  growing  chiefly  out  of  the 
various  civil  dissensions  which  had  distracted  the  Mexican 
state.    The  United  States  had  remonstrated  against  these  in- 
sults to  the  American  flag,  and  promises  of  redress  had  been 
as  often  made,  only  to  be  postponed  or  evaded.     Finally, 
in  the  closing  months  of  Jackson's  second  term,  a  demand 
was  made  upon  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  settlement 
of  all  claims,  both  for  public  and  private  injuries  to  the 
United  States  or  its  citizens.     The  result  was  the  conclu- 
sion in  1839  of  a  convention  providing  for  a  mixed  commis- 
sion, with  the  King  of  Prussia  as  umpire,  which  eventually 
passed  upon  claims  aggregating  two  million  dollars,  but 
left  four  millions  still  undecided  at  the  date  of  expiration,  in 
February,  1842.10     In  November  of  the  following  year  an- 
other convention  was  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  claims  undis- 
posed of  under  the  convention  of  1839  should  be  again 
referred  to  a  mixed  commission.    But  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment withheld  its  ratification  and  at  the  same  time  ceased 
paying  installments  due  on  the  previous  convention.    Presi- 
dent Polk,  in  his  message  of  May  11,  1846,  declared  that 
"  the  grievous  wrongs  perpetrated  by  Mexico  upon  our  citi- 
zens  throughout   a   long   period   of   years,    remained   un- 
redressed, and  solemn  treaties,  pledging  her  faith  for  this 
redress,  have  been  disregarded."   The  Mexican  Government, 
he  said,  had  "  interposed  evasions,  difficulties,  and  delays  of 
every  kind,"  and  that  additional  claims  had  been  presented 

10  Moore,  "  International  Arbitrations,"  vol.  ii.  p,  1232. 
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till  they  together  reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
$8,491,603.11  The  claims  controversy,  however,  can  hardly  be 
considered  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  war,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  apart  from  the  Texas  question  it  could  have  been 
settled  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 

The  movement  of  General  Taylor  to  the  west  bank  of 
the  Nueces  in  July,  1845,  was  soon  followed  by  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  Mexican  troops  at  Matamoras,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  these  positions,  the  two  armies  remained 
until  early  in  1846,  when  General  Taylor  was  instructed  to 
advance  across  the  disputed  territory  to  a  point  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  Matamoras,  with  the  de- 
sign, it  was  charged  by  the  Whigs,  of  provoking  the  Mex- 
icans into  hostilities  and  thus  putting  upon  them  the  onus  of 
shedding  the  first  blood.  This  he  did  in  March,  1846,  and 
when  his  withdrawal  from  the  disputed  territory  was  de- 
manded by  the  Mexican  authorities,  he  promptly  refused. 
Thereupon  the  Mexican  general,  Arista,  informed  General 
Taylor  on  April  24  that  he  "considered  hostilities  com- 
menced and  that  he  should  prosecute  them."  On  the  same 
day  a  small  detachment  of  American  dragoons,  while  out 
reconnoitering,  were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Mexican 
troops  that  had  crossed  the  river  above  Matamoras,  and  the 
affair  resulted  in  the  killing  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  and  the  capture  of  the  remainder. 

The  war  had  begun.  Two  weeks  later,  while  General 
Taylor  was  returning  from  Point  Isabel  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
his  force,  numbering  about  three  thousand  well-drilled  men, 
was  attacked  at  Palo  Alto  by  a  Mexican  army  three  times 
as  large,  but  the  Mexicans  were  badly  defeated  in  an  artillery 
battle  of  singular  character.  On  the  next  day  the  two  armies 
met  again  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  the  Americans  inflicted 
another  crushing  defeat  upon  the  Mexicans,  driving  them 

ii  Richardson,  "  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,"  vol.  iv.  p.  437. 
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with  great  loss  to  the  Rio  Grande,  into  which  many  of  them 
plunged,  panic-stricken  in  their  efforts  to  escape,  and  were 
drowned  while  attempting  to  swim  across  the  stream.  In 
this  engagement  the  Mexicans  lost  all  their  artillery  and 
baggage,  and  the  indignation  against  Arista  was  so  great 
that  he  was  court-martialed  and  deprived  of  his  command. 
As  soon  as  news  of  these  battles  reached  the  United 
States  President  Polk  sent  a  message  to  Congress  declaring 
that  the  Mexicans  "  had  passed  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  invaded  our  territory  and  shed  American  blood  upon 
American  soil."  12  Of  course,  in  saying  this,  the  President 
assumed  that  Mexico  had  no  rightful  claim  to  the  territory 
in  dispute,  which  was  hardly  a  fair  and  dignified  position 
for  a  powerful  nation  like  the  United  States  to  assume  in 
relation  to  a  less  powerful  sister  republic  which  was  con- 
tending for  its  national  integrity.  It  would  have  been  more 
nearly  in  harmony  with  the  truth  if  he  had  said  that  Amer- 
ican blood  had  been  shed  on  territory  to  which  the  United 
States  had  asserted  a  claim,  but  which  had  not  yet  been  de- 
termined either  by  peaceful  methods  or  by  appeal  to  arms. 
His  assertion  that  "  war  exists,  notwithstanding  all  our 
efforts  to  avoid  it,  and  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself," 
was  further  evidence  of  the  anxiety  to  place  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  affair  upon  Mexico,  although  to  an 
impartial  mind  it  would  appear  that  the  armed  occupation  of 
territory  in  dispute,  by  one  of  the  parties,  was  an  act  of  prov- 
ocation which  clearly  justified  the  other  party  in  taking 
measures  of  resistance.  Nevertheless,  on  May  11,  the 
same  day  on  which  the  President  had  informed  Congress 
that  war  existed  by  act  of  Mexico,  Congress  formally  "  re- 
cognized "  its  existence  by  a  large  majority  of  both  houses, 
there  being  only  sixteen  opposition  votes,  two  in  the  Senate 
and  fourteen  in  the  House  of  Representatives.     The  Presi- 

12  Richardson,  "  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,"  vol.  iv.  p.  442. 
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dent  was  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  not  more  than 
fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  $10,000,000  were  appropri- 
ated to  defray  the  expenses.  To  this  was  added  $50,000,000 
more  before  the  end  of  the  session.  The  majority  of 
the  Whigs  opposed  the  war  from  the  first  to  last  as  un- 
justifiable and  unnecessary,  but  only  a  few  of  them  voted 
against  furnishing  the  means  for  its  prosecution.  A  few 
also  of  the  Democrats  opposed  the  war,  among  them  Cal- 
houn, who  said  he  could  "  not  agree  to  make  war  on  Mex- 
ico by  making  war  on  the  Constitution,"  13  while  the  large 
and  increasing  body  of  Abolitionists  in  the  North  con- 
demned it  because  it  appeared  to  be  a  movement  for  the 
further  extension  of  slavery. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Act  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  the  President  issued  a  call  to  the  Southern  and  some 
of  the  Western  States  for  23,000  men.  The  response  was 
prompt  and  enthusiastic,  for  the  South  was  warmly  in  favor 
of  the  war,  and  the  disposition  of  superfluous  volunteers 
soon  became  one  of  the  problems  of  the  day.  In  the  mean- 
time General  Taylor,  with  the  regular  army,  had  resumed 
operations.  Before  May  18  he  had  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande,  occupied  the  town  of  Matamoras,  which  he  placed 
under  military  government,  and  after  a  delay  of  several 
months  moved  his  army  forward  in  three  divisions  in  the 
direction  of  Monterey.  He  was  reenf orced  during  the  ad- 
vance by  about  3,000  volunteers,  who  had  been  sent  forward 
by  the  Southern  States.  Another  detachment  of  volunteers, 
under  the  command  of  General  Wool,  assembled  at  San 
Antonio  for  an  advance  upon  Chihuahua,  another  under 
General  Kearny  at  Leavenworth  for  an  expedition  into  New 
Mexico,  while  Commodores  Sloat  and  Stockton  of  the  navy 
were  instructed  to  seize  the  Mexican  province  of  California. 
In  September  Taylor  marched  upon  the  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Monterey,  nestled  in  the  beautiful  Sierra  Madre  Val- 

13  Von   Hoist,  "Life  of  Calhoun,"  p.  278. 
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ley,  and  after  three  days'  siege,  following  some  hard  fight- 
ing, captured  it,  together  with  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition  and  other  valuable  stores.  At  Buena  Vista,  in 
February,  1847,  with  an  army  but  one-fourth  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  enemy,  he  routed  the  forces  of  Santa  Anna,  the 
new  Mexican  commander,  capturing  or  killing  about  1,500 
of  his  men.  The  American  loss  was  about  one-half  that 
of  the  enemy;  among  the  killed  was  a  son  of  Henry  Clay. 
The  result  of  this  victory,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  war, 
created  a  profound  impression  throughout  the  country  and 
made  General  Taylor  a  popular  hero  and  incidentally  the 
foremost  presidential  candidate,  although  it  practically 
closed  his  military  career. 

The  detachment  under  General  Wool,  which  had  started 
from  San  Antonio,  penetrated  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua  and 
subsequently  joined  General  Taylor's  army  near  Saltillo, 
without  having  accomplished  any  military  results  of  note. 
General  Kearny's  detachment  proceeded  from  Leavenworth 
to  Santa  Fe,  which  town  it  occupied  in  August,  1846. 
After  taking  formal  possession  of  New  Mexico,  declaring 
it  annexed  to  the  United  States,  establishing  a  temporary 
civil  government,  and  ordering  an  election  for  a  delegate 
to  Congress,  Kearny  started  with  part  of  his  force  for  Cali- 
fornia, only  to  be  met  by  a  courier  who  brought  the  informa- 
tion that  Sloat,  Stockton  and  Fremont  had  already  taken 
possession  of  that  territory.  This  magnificent  empire  of 
"bright  fertility  and  treasures  happily  hidden"  had  been 
acquired  without  hardly  so  much  as  the  loss  of  a  single  life, 
and  as  the  culmination  of  events  characterized  by  deeds  both 
daring  and  romantic.  Thus,  in  a  period  of  about  seven 
months  the  United  States  had  defeated  the  Mexican  armies 
in  several  important  battles,  had  overrun  several  Mexican 
provinces  and  had  displaced  Mexican  authority  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  Calif ornias,  and  in  every  instance  where 
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there  had  been  a  trial  at  arms  the  Americans  had  won, 
although  largely  outnumbered. 

But  Mexico  still  refused  to  abandon  the  contest,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  President  determined  to  send  an 
army  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Mex- 
ican republic,  and,  if  possible,  dictate  terms  of  peace  at  the 
capital  itself.  To  conduct  this  campaign  the  President,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  Taylor,  selected  General  Scott, 
the  senior  officer  of  the  army,  who  had  become  restive  under 
the  brilliant  victories  which  his  subordinate  was  winning 
while  he  was  kept  doing  routine  duty  at  Washington.  Early 
in  March,  1847,  Scott  landed  a  force  of  12,000  men  at  Vera 
Cruz,  the  gateway  to  the  heart  of  Mexico  and  its  chief  sea- 
port. After  bombarding  the  city  for  several  days  and  nights 
with  terrific  effect,  throwing  hundreds  of  shells  into  the 
streets,  and  causing  great  loss  of  life  and  property,  the 
Americans  compelled  the  city  to  surrender  on  March  29, 
the  Mexicans  being  allowed  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
march  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  The  city  was  then  placed 
under  military  government,  and  the  customs  revenues  turned 
into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Scott  then  took  up  his  march  for  the  Mexican  capital, 
some  200  miles  to  the  northwest.  At  the  mountain  pass  of 
Cerro-  Gordo  his  advance  as  opposed  by  Santa  Anna  with 
a  force  of  about  12,000  Mexicans,  who  were  strongly  in- 
trenched behind  earthworks  overlooking  the  pass.  The 
Mexican  general's  position  had  been  chosen  with  admirable 
skill  and  he  had  every  advantage.  After  dragging  his  bat- 
teries up  the  heights  with  great  difficulty,  Scott  engaged  the 
Mexicans  in  a  sanguinary  battle  and  completely  routed  them, 
killing  or  wounding  a  thousand  of  their  number,  and  captur- 
ing 3,000  more,  with  a  loss  of  431,  including  61  killed,  of  his 
own  men.  Santa  Anna  barely  escaped  capture,  leaving  be- 
hind his  wooden  leg.    After  resting  a  few  weeks,  the  Amer- 
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icans  resumed  their  march  toward  the  capital,  fighting  their 
way  as  they  marched,  after  the  manner  of  Cortes,  over  300 
years  before,  and  capturing  place  after  place.  Both  at 
Contreras  and  Cherubusco  the  Americans  were  confronted 
by  armies  largely  outnumbering  their  own  forces;  but  in 


Santa  Anna 
After  a  print  in  Alaman's  "  Mexico " 

both  engagements  the  Mexicans  were  routed  after  desperate 
fighting  and  after  losing  some  four  thousand  of  their  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  Cherubusco  was  within 
four  miles  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  was  defended  by  a 
powerful  stone  fortress.  After  a  terrific  bombardment  by 
the  Americans,  in  the  course  of  which  they  lost  a  thousand 
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men,  the  place  was  taken  and  the  way  lay  open  to  the  capital 
city.  In  the  hope  of  saving  their  capital,  the  Mexicans 
agreed  to  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  peace ;  but  the  terms  proposed  by  the  United  States 
were  unacceptable  to  the  Mexican  commissioners,  and  mili- 
tary operations  were  resumed.  There  could  be  but  one 
termination  to  this  struggle,  in  spite  of  the  desperate,  almost 
heroic  efforts  of  the  Mexicans  to  save  their  capital  from 
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The  Stormistg  of  Cherubusco 


falling  into  the  hands  of  the  invader.  On  September  8 
they  suffered  another  crushing  defeat  at  Molino  del  Rev, 
and  on  the  13th  Scott  successfully  stormed  the  fortress  of 
Chapultepec,  the  gateway  of  the  capital,  compelling  the 
Mexicans  to  flee  panic-stricken  down  the  precipices.  On 
the  following  day  the  Americans  entered  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, their  flag  soon  floated  from  the  fortress  castle,  and 
the  war  was  at  an  end.    Further  resistance  to  so  powerful 


The  Storming  of  Chapultepec 
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an  adversary  was  useless  and  the  Mexicans  were  forced  to 
accept  such  terms  as  the  United  States  was  ready  to  dictate. 


Ill 

POLITICAL,    CONSEQUENCES    OF    THE    WAR 

As  early  as  August,  1846,  when  only  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  had  yet  been  fought,  the 
President  recommended  to  Congress  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mex- 
ico. As  Mexico  had  paid  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  large 
private  claims  awarded  under  the  convention  of  1840, 
besides  the  many  millions  unadjudicated,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly be  called  upon  to  pay  a  war  indemnity,  Polk's 
request  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  exact  a 
large  cession  of  territory  from  Mexico.14  This  was  what 
the  anti-slavery  advocates  of  the  North  had  feared  all  along, 
since  the  acquisition  of  more  territory  in  the  Southwest  would 
mean  the  extension  of  negro  slavery,  to  the  great  political 
advantage  of  the  South.  When,  therefore,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  making  the  appropriation  for  which  Polk 
asked,  David  Wilmot,  a  member  from  Pennsylvania,  offered 
an  amendment  providing  that  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  should  exist  in  any  territory  that  might  be 
acquired  from  Mexico.  The  bill  passed  the  House  with  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  attached,  the  Southern  members  voting  al- 
most solidly  against  it;  but  in  the  Senate  it  never  came  to  a 
vote.  At  the  next  session  a  similar  bill,  embodying  the  Wil- 
mot Proviso,  again  passed  the  House,  but  with  a  reduced 
majority.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  passed,  but  with  the 
amendment  stricken  out.  The  rejection  of  the  slavery  re- 
striction clause  was  due  chiefly  to  the  opposition  of  Senator 
Cass  of  Michigan,  who  was  persuaded   to    believe  that  it 

14  Burgess,  "Middle  Period,"  p.  334. 
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would  lead  to  dissension  in  the  government  at  a  time  when 
dissension  might  prove  embarrassing  if  not  dangerous  to  the 
progress  of  negotiations. 

Already,  after  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  American 
arms  being  victorious  everywhere  and  Scott's  army  on  the 
march  toward  the  capital,  President  Polk  decided  to  offer 
to  negotiate  with  Mexico  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.    With 
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this  end  in  view,  he  selected  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  a  clerk  in 
the  Department  of  State,  to  proceed  to  Mexico  and  initiate 
negotiations  with  the  Mexican  governor.  He  was  authorized 
among  other  things  to  demand  the  cession  of  New  Mexico 
and  upper  and  lower  California,  and  to  offer  in  payment 
therefor  not  over  $25,000,000.  Arriving  at  Vera  Cruz 
early  in  May,  Trist  was  delayed  for  a  month  through  the 
interposition  of  obstacles  in  his  way  by  General  Scott,  who 
entertained  suspicions  of  the  government  at  Washington 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  commissioner  to  order  a  sus- 
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pension  of  hostilities,  notwithstanding  his  instructions  to 
that  effect.    Late  in  August  an  armistice  was  effected  and 
Trist  entered  upon  negotiations  with  Santa  Anna's  com- 
missioners.   The  Mexicans  refused  the  American  demands, 
and,  Santa  Anna  having  in  the  meantime  violated  the  armis- 
tice, Scott  ordered  a  renewal  of  hostilities  and  resumed  his 
march  toward  the  capital.    Meantime  Trist  was  recalled  by 
order  of  the  President,  but,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  lingered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mexico, 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  capital  proceeded  to  negotiate  again 
with  the  Mexican  commissioners  on  the  basis  of  his  original 
instructions.      On  February  2,  1848,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  "  a  spot,"  said  Trist,  "  which,  agree- 
able to  the  creed  of  this  country,  is  the  most  sacred  on  earth, 
as  being  the  scene  of  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the 
Virgin,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that  Mexico  was  taken 
under   her   special   protection."      By   this   treaty   the   Rio 
Grande   was   acknowledged  to   be   the   boundary  between 
Texas  and  Mexico,  New  Mexico  and  upper  California,  in- 
cluding Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah  and  a  part  of  Colorado,  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
to  Mexico  of  $15,000,000.     The  United  States  assumed  the 
American    claims    against    Mexico    to    an    amount    not 
exceeding  $3,250,000,  releasing  Mexico  from  further  obliga- 
tions on  account  of  these  claims.   Mexico,  of  course,  aban- 
doned her  claim  to  Texas.  The  treaty  was  duly  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President  in  spite  of  the  irregular  man- 
ner of  its  negotiation,  and  notwithstanding  Polk's  intense 
indignation  at  Trist's  disrespectful  treatment  of  himself. 
After  three  weeks  of  discussion,  in  which  senators  from 
both  parties  opposed  it,  the  bill  was  ratified  on  March  16, 
1848,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  fourteen.15 

is  See  an  article  by  J.  S.  Reeves  on  "  The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,"  in 
the  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  309;  see  also  an  article  by  E.  G. 
Bourne  on  "  The  United  States  and  Mexico,"  in  the  American  Historical  Review, 
vol.  v.  p.  491. 
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Up  to  the  present  time  historians  have  been  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 
Most  of  them  have  considered  it  as  an  unjustifiable  aggres- 
sion upon  a  weaker  nation,  undertaken  primarily  by  the 
South  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  slave  power.16  This 
thought  was  expressed  by  Senator  Benton  of  Missouri,  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  opposition  to  the  war,  said: 
"  Why  not  march  up  to  fifty- four  forty  as  we  march  upon 
the  Rio  Grande?  Because  Great  Britain  is  strong  and  Mex- 
ico is  weak."  17  Others  have  regarded  it,  not  as  a  war  of  con- 
quest, but  as  a  defensive  war,  forced  upon  the  United  States 
by  provocations  which  a  self-respecting  nation  could  not 
ignore.  The  historians  of  the  latter  class  hold  that  the 
slavery  interests  were  unconnected  with  it,  and  that  the 
extension  of  slavery  which  resulted  therefrom  was  a  mere 
incident  and  not  an  original  purpose  of  the  war.18  Those 
who  disapprove  the  war  contend  that  it  could  have  been 
avoided  by  judicious  measures  upon  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  that  whatever  advantages  were  gained  were  off- 
set by  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives  of  American  cit- 
izens in  battle,  by  sickness  or  other  casualties,  as  well  as  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  prose- 
cuting the  war;  such  views  were  held  by  Clay,  Webster, 
Benton  and  Calhoun.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  attempt 
to  justify  the  war  assert  that  besides  defending  American 
territory  from  Mexican  invasion,  the  United  States  com- 
pelled Mexico  to  make  a  settlement  of  claims  then  long 
standing,  to  make  reparation  for  public  injuries  to  the 
United  States,  and  insured  the  early  development  and 
civilization  of  lands  which,  under  Mexican  dominion,  had 
lain  waste  and  unoccupied.     One  of  the  noteworthy  inci- 

!6  For  this  view  see  Von  Hoist,  "  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States," 
vol.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

17  "Thirty  Years'  View,"  vol.   ii.  p.   610. 

18  For  this  view  see  Burgess,  "  The  Middle  Period,"  ch.  xv. 
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dental  results  of  the  war  was  the  training  which  it  afforded 
to  many  American  soldiers  who  were  destined  to  become 
leaders  in  the  great  Civil  War,  which  came  fifteen  years 
later.  Besides  Scott  and  Taylor,  Grant,  Lee,  Thomas,  Pil- 
low, Jefferson  Davis  and  Franklin  Pierce  were  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War  who  afterward  rose  to  fame. 

The  remainder  of  the  Democratic  programme  was  car- 
ried out  according  to  the  original  plans.  A  law  reestablish- 
ing the  independent  treasury  was  promptly  reenacted  in 
1846,  and  the  same  year  Congress  passed  a  new  Tariff  Act, 
based  upon  the  recommendations  of  Robert  J.  Walker,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  This  law  substituted  the  revenue 
principle  for  that  of  protection,  and  made  all  duties  ad 
valorem.  Under  it  all  dutiable  articles  were  grouped  under 
four  schedules,  A,  B,  C  and  D.  The  first  group  included 
woolen  goods,  paying  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent. ;  the  second, 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  so  on  through  the  list.19  This  law, 
although  its  administration  was  characterized  by  gross 
frauds,  as  any  tariff  based  on  the  ad  valorem  principle  must, 
remained  in  force  until  1857.  It  was  very  unpopular  in  the 
East,  and  loud  were  the  denunciations  in  Pennsylvania  es- 
pecially, a  State  which  Polk  had  carried  in  1845  as  a  result 
of  his  professed  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  protective 
tariffs.  Dallas,  the  Vice  President,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  hanged  in  effigy  for  giving  his  casting  vote  in 
favor  of  the  new  law.20 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  people  to  pronounce 
their  verdict  upon  the  record  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
the  last  four  years.  Already  at  the  congressional  elections 
of  1846  the  Whigs,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  of  1842,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  Mexican 
War  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  had  made  large  gains, 

is  Taussig,  "Tariff  History  of  the  United  States,"  p.  114. 
20  Read  Stanwood,  "  American  Tariff  Controversies  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," vol.  ii.  p.  80  et  seq. 
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causing  the  Democrats  to  lose  their  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  although  in  the  Senate  they  still  retained 
a  small  majority.21  The  national  convention  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Democratic  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  met  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1848.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  growing  dissension  among  Northern  Democrats  over 
the  slavery  question,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  two  rival 
delegations  appeared  from  New  York.  One  of  these  repre- 
sented the  conservative  wing  of  the  Democracy,  the  "  Hunk- 
ers," as  they  were  called;  the  other,  the  radicals,  or  "  Barn- 
burners." The  former  faction  preferred  not  to  insist  upon 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  new  Territories,  or  at 
least  they  were  inclined  to  pursue  a  conservative,  non-com- 
mittal policy ;  the  latter  were  compared  to  the  Dutchman  who 
burned  his  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  rats — they  were  pledged  to 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  wanted  the  Democrats  to  take  a 
positive  stand  against  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Terri- 
tories, notwithstanding  such  a  policy  might  result  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  party  at  the  approaching  election.  In  the  New 
York  election  of  1846  many  of  the  "  Hunkers  "  voted  for  the 
Whig  candidate  for  governor,  rather  than  support  Silas 
Wright,  the  candidate  of  the  "  Barnburner  "  faction,  and 
thus  insured  his  defeat.22  The  national  convention  finally  de- 
cided to  admit  both  delegations  to  seats,  thus  dividing  the  vote 
of  the  State ;  whereupon  both  declined  to  take  part  under  such 
circumstances,  and  accordingly  withdrew,  leaving  New  York 
unrepresented  in  the  convention.  On  the  fourth  ballot  the 
convention  nominated  General  Lewis  Cass,  an  able,  wealthy 
and  conservative  citizen  of  Michigan,  many  years  governor 
of  the  Michigan  Territory  and  at  the  time  one  of  the  United 
States  senators  from  that  State.  A  platform  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  1844  was  adopted.     On  the  burning 

2i  Schouler,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  v.  p.  540. 
22Shepard,  "Life  of  Van  Buren,"  p.  357. 
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question  of  the  hour,  however,  the  extension  of  slavery  to 
the  Territories,  the  platform  was  non-committal.  General 
Cass  at  first  pronounced  himself  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso, but  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  Mr.  Nicholson  of  Tennessee,  intended  for  circulation 
in  the  South,  intimating  that  in  his  opinion  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories  was  the 
true  doctrine.23  This  was  regarded  as  a  bid  for  Southern 
support— a  trimming  attitude  which  served  to  alienate  from 
him  many  Northern  Democrats,  who  now  regarded  him  as 
a  Northern  man  with  Southern  principles,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  shook  the  confidence  of  Southern  Democrats  and 
ultimately  caused  his  defeat. 

It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  Democrats  that 
the  Mexican  War  had  produced  no  great  military  heroes  of 
Democratic  faith,  from  among  whom  they  could  select  their 
candidate.  Taylor  and  Scott,  the  two  chief  military  char- 
acters of  the  war,  were  both  Whigs,  and  it  was  practically 
certain  that  one  of  these  would  receive  the  Whig  nomination. 
There  were  several  brigadiers  of  Democratic  traditions  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  for  gallantry  during  the  war, 
but  as  popular  heroes  they  could  not  compare  with  the  two 
Whig  major  generals  who  had  conducted  the  leading  cam- 
paigns. Very  early  in  the  war  Polk  and  his  friends  fore- 
saw the  probable  danger  to  the  Democratic  party  of  making 
the  war  a  nursery  of  Whig  generals,  and  concerned  himself 
with  devising  some  means  of  preventing  it.  Scott,  the  senior 
officer  of  the  army,  had  been  kept  at  Washington  perform- 
ing routine  duty  in  the  war  office  and  was  not  allowed  to 
go  to  the  front  until  it  had  grown  clear  ^hat  Taylor  was 
likely  to  become  a  presidential  candidate.  Then  it  was  that 
Scott  was  sent  out,  not  to  supersede  Taylor,  but  to  take  from 
him  the  greater  part  of  his  command  and  leave  him  to  act 

23  McLaughlin,  "Life  of  Lewis  Cass,"  p.  236. 
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upon  the  defensive.  Some  historians  have  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  administration  to 
set  the  two  generals  against  each  other,  in  hope  of  injuring 
the  reputation  of  both,  and  thus  preventing  either  from 
being  a  formidable  presidential  candidate  in  1848.24  But 
this  was  dangerous  business,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  no 
President  who  is  carrying  the  heavy  responsibility  of  a 
foreign  war  would  trifle  with  his  chief  military  commanders 
in  such  manner.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  President,  at 
the  very  time  Scott  was  embarking  for  Vera  Cruz,  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  creation  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general  with  the  intention,  it  was  asserted,  of  filling  the 
place  with  a  Democrat,  probably  Senator  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri; but  the  scheme  fell  through  and  the  Whig  generals 
came  out  of  the  war  with  reputations  far  outshining  those 
of  any  of  their  subordinates  of  Democratic  principle. 

The  Whig  national  convention  met  at  Philadelphia, 
June  1,  1848.  The  leading  candidates  were  General  Taylor, 
Henry  Clay,  General  Scott  and  Daniel  Webster.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Thurlow  Weed,  the  great 
Whig  chief  and  President-maker,  having  heard  that  General 
Taylor  was  a  strong  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and  preferred 
home-made  goods  to  foreign  importations,  decided  to  put 
forward  Taylor  as  a  candidate,  and  announced  that  all  other 
candidates  might  as  well  stand  aside.  He  is  reported  to  have 
sent  the  general  word  to  keep  his  eye  to  the  front  and  main- 
tain complete  silence,  and  that  he  would  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent. As  early  as  April,  1847,  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  published  by  James  Watson  Webb,  hoisted  his 
name  for  President.  Other  papers  soon  fell  in  line,  "  rough 
and  ready  "  almanac  portraits  and  biographies  began  to  ap- 
pear, and  it  soon  became  evident  that  Taylor  would,  as  a 

24  See  Schouler,  "  History  of  the  United  States."  vol.  iv.  p.  541 ;  also   Von 
Hoist,  "  Constitutional  History,"  vol.  iii.  p.  365. 
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Western  admirer  put  it,  be  nominated  by  "  spontaneous  com- 
bustion." When  the  proposition  was  first  broached  to  Tay- 
lor he  promptly  pronounced  it  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of, 
but  was  soon  persuaded  to  change  his  opinion  and  become  an 
active  candidate.25 

Remembering  the  Whig  triumphs  of  1840,  when  the 
party  went  before  the  country  with  a  plain,  honest,  simple- 
minded  chieftain  unencumbered  with  an  embarrassing  polit- 
ical record,  the  leaders  decided  that  with  Taylor,  who  was 
in  many  respects  a  character  of  the  type  of  Harrison,  the 
success  of  1840  could  easily  be  repeated.  Accordingly  he 
was  nominated  on  the  third  ballot.  There  were  some,  how- 
ever, who  still  clung  with  a  romantic  devotion  to  their  old 
chieftain,  Clay,  now  living  in  retirement  upon  his  estate  at 
Ashland,  and  who,  though  in  his  seventieth  year,  still  coveted 
the  great  prize  as  in  his  younger  days  when  he  was  the  idol 
of  all  good  Whigs.  But  the  majority  of  those  who  loved 
him  were  tired  of  being  beaten  with  him,  and  they  knew  that 
his  chances  of  being  elected  in  1848  were  far  less  than  in 
1844.  On  the  first  ballot  he  received  97  votes,  as  against 
111  for  Taylor.  Again  Glay  was  deeply  mortified;  again  he 
felt  that  as  eight  years  before  he  had  been  abandoned  by  his 
friends  and  thrown  aside  by  his  party  for  an  ignorant  mili- 
tary chieftain,  who  had  only  recently  proclaimed  himself  a 
Whig,  and  who  did  not  profess  to  know  anything  of  Whig 
principles.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  u  my  friends  ought  to  leave 
me  quiet  and  undisturbed  in  my  retirement.  I  have  served 
the  country  faithfully  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  poor  ability. 
If  I  have  not  done  more,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  heart 
and  inclination.  My  race  is  run.  During  the  short  time 
which  remains  to  me  in  this  world,  I  desire  to  preserve  un- 
tarnished that  character  which  so  many  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  respect  and  esteem."  26    Webster,  like  Clay,  now 

ssSchurz,  "Life  of  Clay,"  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
26  Ibid.,  p.  308. 
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far  in  the  evening  of  life,  felt  that  this  was  his  last  chance, 
and  was  eager  for  the  nomination.  The  delegates  from  his 
devoted  State  supported  him  earnestly,  but  he  was  far  out- 
distanced by  all  the  other  candidates,  even  Scott  receiving 
three  times  as  many  votes  in  the  convention.  He  was  ap- 
proached by  influential  Whigs  and  asked  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation for  Vice  President,  but  he  rejected  the  proposition 
with  disdain,  spurned  it  as  a  personal  indignity,  in  fact,  and 
thus  again  lost  his  only  chance  of  becoming  President.  He 
was  greatly  mortified  by  the  result,  pronounced  Taylor's 
nomination  as  one  unfit  to  be  made,  but  later  advised  his 
friends  to  vote  for  the  Whig  nominee,  and  himself  went  on 
the  stump  to  aid  the  election.27  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New 
York,  was  nominated  for  Vice  President.  The  Whigs  pur- 
sued the  tactics  of  1840  and  adopted  no  platform  of  princi- 
ples— in  fact,  every  resolution  intended  to  commit  the  party 
on  slavery  or  any  other  question  was  voted  down  by  over- 
whelming majorities. 

A  third  party,  representing  eighteen  States,  and  made 
up  partly  of  Whigs,  who  were  disgusted  at  the  nomination 
of  a  Southern  slaveholder,  and  also  at  the  refusal  of  the 
Whig  convention  to  declare  itself  against  the  further  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  together  with  those  Northern  Democrats 
who  disliked  the  trimming  attitude  of  Cass,  held  a  conven- 
tion at  Buffalo,  in  August.  The  convention  was  presided 
over  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  a  son  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  contained  among  its  delegates  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  John  A.  Dix,  Henry  Wilson  and  Joshua  P.  Gid- 
dings.  It  nominated  ex-President  Van  Buren  for  President, 
and  adopted  a  platform  denying  the  power  of  Congress  to 
establish  slavery  in  the  territories,  demanded  that  it  be  pro- 
hibited in  those  where  it  already  existed,  declared  that  Con- 
gress had  "  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a 

27  Lodge,  "  Life  of  Webster,"  p.  274. 
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king,  and  asserted  that  there  must  be  "no  more  slave  States 
and  no  more  slave  territory."28  Those  who  subscribed  to 
these  principles  took  the  name  of  the  Free  Soil  party  from 
the  declaration  in  favor  of  "  free  soil,  free  speech,  free 
labor,  and  free  men," — a  banner  "  under  which,"  they  said, 
"  we  will  fight  on  and  fight  ever  until  a  triumphant  victory 
shall  reward  our  exertions."  29  The  Liberty  or  Abolitionist 
party,  made  up  of  radical  anti-slavery  men,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  nominated  James  G.  Birney  of  Alabama  for 
President  in  1840,  and  again  in  1844,  now  nominated  John 
P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  but  he  withdrew  in  favor  of 
Van  Buren,  and  the  Liberty  party  and  Free  Soil  party 
were  merged.  In  New  York  the  "  Barnburner  "  faction  of 
the  Democracy,  after  their  withdrawal  from  the  Baltimore 
Convention,  had  held  a  convention  of  their  own  at  Utica,  in 
connection  with  delegates  from  several  other  States,  and  had 
nominated  Van  Buren. 

Van  Buren  was  therefore  the  nominee  of  all  the  anti- 
slavery  elements  of  the  country,  and  this  element,  in  the 
pivotal  State  of  New  York,  determined  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election.  The  defection  of  the  "  Barnburners  " 
from  Cass  in  that  State  threw  the  thirty-six  electoral  votes 
of  New  York  to  Taylor  and  elected  him  by  exactly  that  ma- 
jority, the  total  vote  standing  163  for  Taylor  and  127  for 
Cass.  Van  Buren,  the  Free  Soil  candidate,  received  no 
electoral  votes,  but  his  aggregate  popular  vote  exceeded 
290,000,  and  in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  he 
outran  Cass.30  It  was  rather  curious  to  find  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Van  Buren  supporters  many  of  his  old  political  ad- 
versaries, who  ten  years  before  would  scarcely  have  dreamed 
that  the  exigencies  of  politics  would  so  soon  throw  them  into 
his  company.     "  It  is  not,"  said  the  eloquent  Sumner,  "  for 

28Shepard,  "Life  of  Van  Buren,"  p.  365. 

29  Read  Smith,  "  History  of  the  Free  Soil  Party,"  ch.  viii. 

so  Stanwood,  "  History  of  the  Presidency,"  p.  243. 
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the  Van  Buren  of  1838  that  we  vote;  but  for  the  Van  Buren 
of  to-day — the  veteran  statesman,  sagacious,  determined, 
experienced,  who  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  rejoicing  to 
put  off  their  armor,  girds  himself  anew  and  enters  the  lists 
as  champion  of  Freedom." 

The  growing  strength  of  the  Free  Soil  party  afforded 
material  for  reflection.  Under  another  name  it  first 
launched  a  presidential  candidate  in  1840;  but  so  unpopu- 
lar was  the  anti-slavery  movement  that  it  polled  but  4,000 
votes.  In  ten  years  its  strength  had  now  increased  more 
than  seventy-fold.  Evidently  it  contained  the  elements  that 
were  soon  to  make  it  the  dominant  party  of  the  Republic, 
and  only  ten  years  more  were  needed  to  bring  about  this  re- 
sult. As  evidence  of  the  disintegration  of  political  parties 
along  sectional  lines,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  election 
of  1848  six  Southern  States  voted  for  the  Whig  candidate, 
a  Southerner  and  a  slaveholder,  rather  than  support  Cass,  a 
Democrat,  but  a  Northerner;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
Democrats  of  the  North  thought  Taylor  a  greater  enemy 
to  slavery  than  Cass,  and  consequently  voted  for  him.  This, 
with  other  features  of  the  presidential  campaign,  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  slavery  controversy  was  fast  becoming  the 
overshadowing  question,  that  it  would  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  reorganization  of  political  parties  which  now 
seemed  inevitable,  and  that  the  political  repose  of  the  nation 
would  never  be  securely  established  until  the  slavery  ques- 
tion was  put  where  it  would  no  longer,  as  Lincoln  said,  be  a 
disturbing  element.  Unfortunately  that  repose  was  sooner 
to  be  disturbed  than  was  expected.  It  was  another  aspect  of 
the  slavery  question,  raised  by  the  results  of  the  war  with 
Mexico. 


Chapter    XXIV 
RISE    OF    THE    SLAVERY    CONTROVERSY 

I 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

HAVING  now  reached  that  point  in  our  narrative 
where  the  question  of  negro  slavery  in  one  form  or 
another  assumed  the  paramount  place  in  the  do- 
mestic politics  of  the  Republic — a  question  which  continued 
to  agitate  the  public  mind  with  increasing  bitterness  until  it 
was  swept  away  in  the  most  gigantic  civil  war  of  modern 
times — we  must  turn  aside  for  a  brief  review  of  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  slave  controversy  in  its  various  bearings 
from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  election  of 
General  Taylor. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  negro 
slavery  existed  in  all  the  thirteen  colonies ;  but  in  those  of  the 
North  the  number  of  slaves  was  comparatively  few  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  southern  section  of  the  country. 
This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  difference  of  climatic  conditions, 
and  to  some  extent  to  the  diversity  of  the  industries  of  the 
two  sections.  The  natural  habitat  of  the  negro  is  in  the 
tropics;  there  he  thrives  in  spite  of  malaria,  and  there  is 
capable  of  his  best  service.1  He  is  ill  adapted  to  the  rigors 
of  the  Northern  climate,  as  well  as  to  the  industries  which 
usually  prevailed  in  such  regions.  In  the  Northern  colonies 
at  this  time  agriculture,  although  the  chief  industry  as  in 

i  Burgess,  "  Middle  Period,"  p.  4,2. 
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the  South,  was  pursued  in  a  very  different  manner.  The 
farms  were  small  and  the  crops  produced  were  such  as  re- 
quired more  intelligent  labor  than  the  average  slave  was  cap- 
able of  giving.  In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coun- 
try was  covered  with  large  plantations,  the  land  was  level  and 
fertile,  while  the  staple  crops,  tobacco,  rice  and  indigo,  were 
well  adapted  to  negro  labor.  In  the  North  slave  labor  was 
less  profitable,  and  consequently  was  not  generally  employed 
except  for  domestic  services.  With  the  rise  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  in  the  North,  requiring  as  they  did  even 
more  intelligent  service,  slave  labor  fell  into  still  greater  dis- 
favor in  that  part  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
increase  of  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  in  the  South,  made 
it  immensely  profitable  in  this  section,  and  in  fact  it  soon  be- 
came an  economic  necessity,  as  the  Southerners  asserted. 

The  Revolutionary  War,  with  its  accompanying  doc- 
trines concerning  the  rights  of  man,  had  the  effect  of  turn- 
ing the  attention  of  many  benevolently  disposed  persons  to 
the  inconsistency  of  human  slavery  with  those  principles,  and 
aroused  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  that  slavery 
was  a  moral  wrong  and  ought  therefore  to  be  restricted,  with 
a  view  to  ultimate  abolition.  Those  who  were  waging  a  life 
and  death  struggle  against  oppression,  it  was  said,  ought  not 
to  oppress  others.  The  first  public  manifestation  of  this 
outburst  of  humanitarianism  was  the  action  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  1774  in  recommending  the  non-impor- 
tation of  slaves  into  the  thirteen  colonies,  an  act  which  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  approval  of  all  the  colonies,  both 
North  and  South,  and  which  was  observed  by  all  until  near 
the  end  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  estimated  at  this  time  that 
already  300,000  slaves  had  been  imported  into  the  colonies, 
and  that  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  population.  Long 
before  the  Revolution  the  colonies  wished  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  negro  slaves,  but  had  been  prevented  by  the 
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greed  of  English  merchants,  as  well  as  by  the  avarice  of 
British  sovereigns  themselves,  who  derived  large  profits  from 
the  traffic,  and  some  of  whom  were  personal  stockholders  in 
the  Royal  African  Company,  which  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
supplying  the  American  colonies.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
even  Southern  colonies  had  passed  laws  forbidding  the 
importation  of  negro  slaves,  or  imposing  a  duty  upon  such 
importation,  but  in  each  case  their  governors  had  received 
instructions  from  the  king  to  interpose  a  veto  on  all  such 
laws.  In  1760  a  circular  was  addressed  to  all  the  colonial 
governors  warning  them  against  presuming  to  countenance 
such  legislation.  As  late  as  1775  the  British  Colonial  Sec- 
retary said,  in  answer  to  a  remonstrance  from  the  agent  of 
the  colonies :  "  We  cannot  allow  the  colonies  to  check  or  dis- 
courage in  any  degree  a  traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation."  2 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
we  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  as  one  of  the  counts 
of  Jefferson's  indictment  of  the  British  king,  that  he  had 
"  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  commerce,"  and 
that  in  so  doing  he  had  "  waged  cruel  war  against  human 
nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  in  the  person 
of  a  distant  people  who  had  never  offended  him."  This  elo- 
quent denunciation,  however,  was  stricken  from  the  final 
draft  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  Southern 
members,  particularly  those  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  who  had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  still  wished  to  con- 
tinue it.  Jefferson  also  added  that  "  our  Northern  brethren 
felt  a  little  tender  under  these  censures,  for,  though  their 
people  had  very  few  slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had  been 
pretty  considerable  carriers  of  them  to  others."  3     With  the 

2  Wilson,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,"  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

3  "Jefferson's  Works,"  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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achievement  of  independence  the  royal  veto  was  no  longer 
an  obstacle,  and  the  States  were  left  free  to  legislate  as  they 
wished  with  regard  to  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  within 
their  limits.  Accordingly  acts  were  passed  by  all  the  States 
except  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  either  prohibiting  ab- 
solutely the  further  importation  of  negroes  or  discouraging 
the  traffic  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  duty. 

The  States  of  the  North  went  even  further  than  this 
and  adopted  measures  either  for  the  prompt  abolition  or  the 
gradual  extinction  of  slavery.  Of  these,  the  first  to  act  was 
the  revolutionary  State  of  Vermont.  The  mountaineers  of 
this  region,  in  1777,  without  the  consent  of  either  New  York 
or  New  Hampshire,  both  of  which  States  laid  claim  to  the 
Vermont  territory,  adopted  a  constitution  declaring  that  no 
person  ought  to  be  held  as  a  slave  after  reaching  the  age  of 
maturity.  A  few  years  later  this  tentative  step  was  followed 
by  the  outright  abolition  of  slavery  in  Vermont.  In  1780 
Pennsylvania,  by  her  constitution,  enacted  that  all  children 
of  slaves  born  after  that  date  should  be  free,  while  the 
Massachusetts  constitution  of  the  same  year  declared  that 
"  all  men  are  born  free  and  have  an  equal  and  inalienable 
right  to  defend  their  lives  and  liberties."  The  supreme  court 
of  the  State  presently  interpreted  this  provision  to  mean  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  as  a  result  of  which  Massachusetts  be- 
came the  first  free  State  of  the  Confederation.4  The  negro 
population  of  the  State  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  six 
thousand,  and  upon  receiving  their  freedom  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  right  of  suffrage  on  an  equality  with  white 
citizens.  New  Hampshire,  in  1783,  and  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  in  1784,  all  adopted  measures  looking  to  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  their  negro  slaves.5 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  that  at  the  time  of  the 

*  Wilson,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,"  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
b  Greeley,  "The  American  Conflict,"  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
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adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  slavery  had  either  been 
abolished  or  put  in  a  process  of  extinction  in  all  the  States 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  except  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  these  two  States  followed  in  a  few  years 
with  measures  for  gradual  emancipation.  None  of  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  great  mass  of  slaves  were  held, 
took  measures  looking  to  emancipation,  although  there  was 
a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  it  among  many  benevolently 
minded  persons.  This  was  especially  true  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  where  rice  and  indigo  were  not  the  chief 
staples,  as  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  such  men  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Mason,  Randolph,  Henry  Lee  and  others  that  slavery  was 
regarded  with  great  disfavor  in  Virginia,  Jefferson  saying 
in  1774  that  the  "  abolition  of  slavery  is  the  great  object  of 
desire  in  the  colonies,"  and  again  in  1787  that  "  I  tremble  for 
my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just  and  that  His 
justice  can  not  sleep  forever."  Washington,  writing  to 
Lafayette  in  1783  congratulating  him  on  purchasing  an 
estate  in  Cayenne  with  a  view  to  emancipating  the  slaves 
on  it,  said:  "  Would  to  God  a  like  spirit  might  diffuse  itself 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country."6  George  Mason, 
another  distinguished  Virginian  who  had  helped  to  make  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  who  was  still  more  famous  for  his 
authorship  of  the  Virginian  Declaration  of  Rights,  declared 
that  "  slavery  discouraged  arts  and  manufactures,  led  the 
poor  to  despise  labor,  prevented  immigration  of  white  per- 
sons to  the  State,  turned  slave  masters  into  petty  tyrants,  and 
brought  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  the  country."  "  The 
friends  to  the  rights  of  human  nature,"  he  continued,  "  will 
in  the  end  prevail."  Similar  testimony  was  given  by  Henry 
Laurens  of  South  Carolina,  and  many  others. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  in  a  few  years  the  Southern 

e  Sparks,  "  Life  of  Washington,"  vol.  ix.  p.  163. 
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States  would  have  followed  their  sisters  of  the  North  in 
adopting  measures  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  had  not  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  created  an 
industrial  revolution  in  the  South,  and  made  negro  slavery 
immensely  profitable,  if  not  an  economic  necessity.  At  a 
bound  the  capacity  of  the  slave  was  increased  more  than  a 
hundred- f old ;  within  ten  years  the  amount  of  cotton  ex- 
ported increased  from  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  thirty-five 
million  pounds.  The  raising  of  cotton  now  became  the  chief 
industry  of  the  South.  For  this  the  use  of  negro  labor  was 
at  that  time  indispensable,  and  it  was  universally  held  that 
negro  labor  to  be  profitable  must  be  slave  labor.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  demand  for  more  negroes,  while  all  thought  of 
emancipation  was  forgotten.  Thenceforward  the  perpetua- 
tion of  slavery  was  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  economic 
system  of  the  South;  in  other  words,  the  question  of  emanci- 
pation became  not  only  a  moral  but  an  economic  one. 

From  the  first  it  was  generally  conceded  that  slavery  was 
a  domestic  institution,  and  that  wherever  it  existed  in  a  par- 
ticular State  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  it  under  any  circumstances.  But 
the  question  which  was  destined  to  lead  to  civil  war  related 
to  the  right  of  Congress  over  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Al- 
ready, before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
United  States  had  acquired  a  large  domain  of  territory  in  the 
northwest  as  a  result  of  cessions  from  the  States  which  had 
laid  claim  thereto.  When  Congress  came  to  organize  a 
government  for  the  new  territory  it  was  almost  unanimously 
agreed  that  negro  slavery  should  not  be  permitted  therein,  the 
Southern  members  joining  with  their  Northern  brethren  in 
placing  this  important  restriction  upon  the  further  extension 
of  an  institution  which  all  parties  were  then  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge as  an  evil.  In  fact,  the  ordinance  reported  by 
Jefferson,  himself  a  Southern  slaveholder,  in  1784,  provided 
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for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  the  western  territory 
north  of  the  31st  parallel  of  latitude,  which,  if  it  had 
been  adopted,  would  have  made  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Kentucky  free  States.7  The  ordinance  was 
defeated,  most  probably  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
delegates  from  Delaware  and  Georgia.  Unfortunately  for 
the  emancipation  movement,  Southern  statesmen  in  later 
years  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  Congress  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  Territories,  but  insisted  that  slaveholders 
should  be  left  free  to  emigrate  thereto  with  their  negroes 
and  receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  Congress  was  organizing  the  Northwest 
Territory  with  an  interdiction  upon  slavery  therein,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia  was  wrestling 
with  the  question  of  the  recognition  which  should  be  given 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  organic  law  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Long  and  bitter  were  the  debates  on  this,  in  some 
respects  the  most  vexatious  problem  of  the  convention,  and 
Madison  uttered  the  simple  truth  when  he  declared  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention  that  it  was  not  the  issue  between  the 
large  States  and  the  small  States  that  threatened  to  break 
up  the  assembly,  but  the  differences  between  the  free  States 
and  the  slave  States.  The  most  important  of  these  differ- 
ences related  to  the  political  status  which  should  be  accorded 
to  the  slave  under  the  new  Constitution.  Southern  and 
Northern  members  alike  were  a  unit  in  the  opinion  that  the 
slave  should  not  be  accorded  any  political  rights  whatever, 
but  the  Southern  members  insisted  that  the  slave  should 
nevertheless  be  counted  in  determining  the  distribution  of 
representatives  in  Congress.  The  arguments  for  and  against 
this  proposition,  as  well  as  the  compromise  finally  agreed 
upon,  have  already  received  attention  in  a  preceding  chapter, 

t  Greeley,  "The  American  Conflict,"  vol.  i.  p.  40;  Wilson,  "Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Slave  Power,"  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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and  need  not  be  repeated.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
the  compromise  finally  adopted  gave  the  Southern  States  a 
substantial  political  advantage  in  the  form  of  increased  rep- 
resentation based  on  slavery — a  privilege  which  the  calmer 
judgment  of  history  will  probably  condemn  as  illogical  and 
unwise. 

Another  concession  which  the  nation  made  to  the  slave- 
holders was  an  immunity  from  the  power  of  Congress  to  in- 
terfere, before  the  year  1808,  with  the  importation  of  negroes 
intended  to  be  held  as  slaves;  still  a  third  provision  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  gave  slavery  the  stamp  of  a  property 
right  by  requiring  that  persons  "  held  to  labor  or  service  "  in 
any  State  escaping  from  their  masters  into  another  State, 
should  upon  demand  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  from 
whom  they  escaped.  This  guarantee  was  not  unreasonable; 
in  fact,  it  followed  as  a  logical  result  of  the  legal  relation 
between  master  and  slave  and  from  the  obligations  of  inter- 
state comity.  Besides,  it  had  precedent,  both  in  the  articles 
of  the  New  England  Confederacy  and  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  Apparently  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  convention  as  to  the  propriety  and 
justice  of  inserting  this  guarantee  in  the  Constitution,  and 
one  of  the  early  Acts  of  Congress  provided  the  necessary 
legislation  for  making  it  effective.  This  Act,  the  so-called 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  of  1793,  provided  that  any  slaveholder 
might  pursue  his  escaping  slave  into  any  State,  and  upon 
making  satisfactory  proof  of  ownership,  reclaim  and  trans- 
port him  to  the  State  from  which  he  had  fled.  As  has  been 
well  said,  these  constitutional  guarantees  secured  and  in- 
creased the  slave  property  and  made  slavery  a  vast  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  slaveholders.8 

With  these  constitutional  recognitions  of  slavery  the 
Republic,  in  1789,  entered  upon  the  beginning  of  its  national 
existence.     At  the  time,  the  population  was  somewhat  less 

8  Burgess,  "  The  Middle  Period,"  p.  50. 
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than  four  million  persons.  Of  these  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  belonged  to  the  class  described  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  persons  "  held  to  service  or  to  labor."  Hardly  more 
than  fifty  thousand  of  this  class  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Northern  States,  although  in  all  except  Massachusetts 
slavery  was  still  legal,  the  process  of  gradual  extinction  not 
yet  having  been  completed.  From  the  very  start  the  slavery 
question,  in  one  form  or  another,  claimed  the  attention  of 
Congress;  but  that  feature  of  the  question  which  had  to  do 
with  the  status  of  the  negro  in  the  Territories,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  new  States  with  restrictions*upon  slavery,  was  the  one 
of  constant  recurrence  which  eventually  led  to  the  crisis  of 
1861.  The  year  after  the  Constitution  went  into  effect 
Congress  accepted  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  the 
cession  of  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, upon  the  express  assurance  that  slavery  should  not  be 
forbidden  therein  by  Congress,  and  in  1802  it  accepted  a 
cession,  embracing  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  from  Georgia  under  similar  conditions.  In 
due  time  governments  were  organized  in  these  Territories 
with  no  restrictions  whatever  upon  the  right  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  hold  negro  slaves,  and  eventually  the  said  Territories 
were  admitted  into  the  Union  as  States,  with  constitutions 
permitting  slavery.  Vermont,  the  first  State  admitted  to 
the  Union  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  came  in 
with  a  constitution  forbidding  slavery,  and  it  was  followed 
by  the  admission  in  the  following  year  of  Kentucky,  with  a 
constitution  permitting  slavery.  The  practice  of  admitting 
free  States  and  slave  States  alternately  was  adopted  by 
Congress  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  sort  of  balance  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  and  it  was  followed  without  serious 
interruption  until  the  Civil  War. 

A  disturbing  element  was  introduced  several  times  by 
the  acquisition  of   foreign  territory,  which  threatened  to 
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give  the  South  a  preponderance  in  the  Union.  This  first 
happened  in  1803,  when  Louisiana  was  acquired  from 
France,  an  acquisition  which  doubled  the  area  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Slavery  existed  in  the  inhabited  portion  of  this  vast 
territory,  by  custom  if  not  by  law,  and  the  United  States 
was  under  treaty  obligations  to  France  to  protect  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ceded  territory  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property  rights.  When,  therefore,  the  United  States  or- 
ganized a  territorial  government  for  the  southern  portion 
of  Louisiana,  it  legalized  slavery  therein,  and  in  1812  ad- 
mitted this  territory  to  the  Union  as  a  State,  with  a  constitu- 
tion allowing  slavery.  The  extension  of  slavery  as  a  result 
of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  had  been  foreseen  by  the 
anti-slavery  advocates  of  New  England,  and  some  of  them 
had  opposed  the  cession,  but  without  avail.  When  Louisiana 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  State  in  1811, 
the  anti-slavery  advocates  redoubled  their  efforts  to  prevent 
its  admission  as  a  slave  commonwealth.  It  was  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill  to  admit  Louisiana  that  Josiah  Quincy, 
one  of  the  more  radical  Federalists,  declared  that  if  the  bill 
passed  it  would  be  the  duty  of  some  of  the  States,  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  all,  to  prepare  for  separation  from  the 
Union.9  It  may  be  said  that  the  controversy  over  the  ad- 
mission of  Louisiana  was  the  initial  battle  over  slavery  be- 
tween the  sections  concerning  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the 
admission  of  new  States.  It  was,  as  already  stated,  this 
form  of  the  slavery  question  which  was  destined  to  bring  the 
two  parts  of  the  country  to  civil  war. 

When  the  upper  part  of  Louisiana  was  organized  as  the 
Territory  of  Missouri,  Congress  also  legalized  slavery 
therein,  so  that  when  the  Territory  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Union  as  a  State  in  1818,  it  did  so  with  a  constitution 
allowing  slavery.     The  bitter  and  protracted  debate  which 

s  McMaster,  "  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iii.  p.  377. 
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ensued  between  those  who  favored  the  admission  of  the  State 
as  a  slave  commonwealth  and  those  who  favored  its  admission 
with  a  prohibition  upon  slavery  has  already  been  described 
in  another  connection.  The  compromise  finally  agreed  upon, 
by  which  all  the  territory  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  lying 
to  the  north  of  36°  30',  except  Missouri,  was  given  over  to 
freedom,  probably  gave  the  preponderance  of  advantage 
to  the  North ;  but  the  time  was  to  come  when  the  compromise 
was  to  be  disturbed  and  the  controversy  over  the  formation 
of  States  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
was  to  be  reopened  in  all  its  fury.  Finally,  the  question 
was  to  be  very  much  complicated  by  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory from  Mexico.  Had  there  been  no  accession  of 
foreign  territory,  it  is  probable  that  the  other  disputes  which 
arose  concerning  the  institution  of  slavery  could  have  been 
settled  peacefully.  But  the  Southerners  feared  that  unless 
slavery  was  extended  to  the  Territories  and  new  slave  States 
organized  therefrom,  the  South  would  in  time  be  left  in  the 
minority,  and  consequently  at  the  mercy  of  the  North,  which 
was  already  showing  a  disposition  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  the  slaveholders,  as  they  were  understood  in  the 
South. 

The  people  of  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
gradually  coming  to  the  conviction  that  slavery  was  a  na- 
tional evil  and  should  be  restricted  instead  of  extended,  and 
that  the  most  effective  way  of  restricting  it  was  to  prevent 
its  introduction  into  the  Territories,  thereby  insuring  the 
erection  of  free  States  therein.  Before  1820,  at  least,  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  plenary  power  of  Congress  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritories also  included  the  power  to  define  what  should  be 
considered  as  private  property  within  any  Territory;  but 
after  the  great  struggle  over  the  admission  of  Missouri  the 
Southerners  began  to  take  the  view  that  Congress  had  no 
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power  to  determine  what  should  constitute  private  property 
in  those  regions  belonging  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  asserted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  protect  slavery  therein;  that  is,  it  was  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  protect  as  property  anything  which  was 
treated  as  property  in  any  State,  and  which  might  be  taken 
into  the  Territory  by  a  citizen  of  such  State.  The  Territories, 
they  contended,  were  the  common  possession  of  the  people 
of  all  the  States,  acquired  by  common  sacrifices  and  com- 
mon burdens,  and  if  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  were 
denied  the  right  to  emigrate  thereto  with  their  slave  prop- 
erty, it  could  be  said  that  they  were  deprived  of  equal  par- 
ticipation with  their  brethren  of  the  North  in  the  territorial 
benefits. 

In  the  meantime  other  phases  of  the  general  slavery 
controversy  were  claiming  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
of  the  people.  During  the  session  of  the  first  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  that  of  1789,  a  bitter  and  protracted 
debate  took  place  on  the  proposition  of  a  Virginia  slave- 
holder that  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  per  head  should  be  levied  on 
every  slave  imported  into  the  country,  as  a  means  of  dis- 
couraging an  "  infamous  traffic."  The  members  from  the 
far  South  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that,  unlike 
those  of  Virginia,  their  plantations  were  not  sufficiently 
stocked  with  slaves,  and  that  consequently  the  foreign  supply 
ought  not  to  be  cut  off  by  heavy  taxation.  The  measure  was 
therefore  dropped.  In  1807  Congress  passed  an  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  after 
January  1,  1808,  the  earliest  date  allowed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Act,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  its 
purposes,  since  the  penalty  imposed  for  violation  of  the 
law  was  too  light,  in  view  of  the  profits,  to  deter  smugglers 
from  carrying  on  their  traffic.10     The  prohibition  was  made 

io  See  Du  Bois,  "Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  pp.  94-130. 
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more  effective  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1820,  which  declared 
the  foreign  slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  and  consequently  pun- 
ishable with  death. 

The  domestic  slave-trade,  however,  was  not  interfered 
with,  and  it  soon  came  to  be  an  active  industry  in  certain  com- 
munities. This,  together  with  the  cutting  off  of  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  Africa,  made  the  domestic  slave- 
trade  very  profitable.  The  rapid  growth  in  population  of 
the  Southwest,  and  the  tremendous  development  of  the  cot- 
ton industry  in  this  section,  enormously  increased  the  demand 
for  slave  labor.  In  consequence,  many  people  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  which  were  already  well-stocked  with  slaves, 
turned  their  attention  to  raising  negroes  for  the  market,  and 
the  slave-trader  drove  a  thriving  business  with  the  growing 
Southwest.  The  slave-trade  was  looked  upon  as  a  rather 
dishonorable  business,  and  the  slave-trader  was  usually  a  de- 
spised and  ostracized  person;  but  the  traffic  was  justified  as 
a  necessity  for  effecting  the  economic  distribution  of  the 
slaves,  and  hence  was  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  master  and 
slave.  A  cause  of  general  regret,  not  to  say  of  national 
shame,  was  the  fact  that  the  District  of  Columbia  was  the 
chief  center  of  the  domestic  slave-trade;  and  members  of 
Congress  complained  that  while  sitting  in  their  seats  in  the 
national  Capitol  they  could  see  from  their  windows  the 
auction  block,  and  hear  the  cry  of  the  slave-trader  as  he 
offered  for  sale  his  wares  of  human  flesh.  Even  John  Ran- 
dolph, himself  a  slave-holder,  could  not  restrain  his  indigna- 
tion that  Congress  should  permit  a  "  depot  for  this  nefarious 
traffic  "  to  exist  in  the  streets  of  the  nation's  chief  city.  For 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  emancipation  movement 
in  America,  there  was  organized  at  Washington,  in  1817, 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  with  a  view  to  settling 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  all  free  negroes  who  would 
voluntarily  consent  to  be  removed  thereto.    During  the  next 
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forty  years  more  than  8,000  emancipated  blacks  emigrated 
thither.  Among  the  presidents  of  the  society  were  Bush- 
rod  Washington,  Charles  Carroll,  James  Madison  and 
Henry  Clay,  all  Southern  men.  The  success  of  the  move- 
ment, however,  was  not  what  its  founders  and  supporters 
expected  of  it,  and  it  declined  rather  than  flourished.11 


II 

THE  ABOLITION  MOVEMENT 

Another  aspect  of  the  anti-slavery  question  was  the  rise 
and  growth  of  abolition  societies  and  the  controversy  over 
the  right  to  petition  Congress  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  restriction  of  slavery.  During  and  immediately 
after  the  Revolution  abolition  societies  were  formed  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey  and  even  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina.12 These  early  societies  contained  among  their  mem- 
bers some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  philanthropic  citi- 
zens of  the  country,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  slaveholders. 
They  usually  held  annual  meetings  and  undertook  by  legiti- 
mate means  to  create  a  sentiment  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, which  it  was  hoped  would  lead  to  a  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  unfortunate  blacks  who  were  held  in 
bondage.13 

Almost  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment they  sent  petitions  to  Congress  praying  that  it  would 
exercise  whatever  power  it  had  to  restrict  the  growth  and  ex- 
tension   of    slavery.      The    first    of    these    was    submitted 

11  Greeley,  "The  American  Conflict,"  vol.  i.  p.  72;  Schurz,  "Life  of  Henry 
Clay,"  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

12  For  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Abolition  Societies  of  the  South,  see 
Greeley,  "  The  American  Conflict,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  113-114. 

is  Wilson,  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,"  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 
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to  Congress  on  February  11,  1790,  by  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety, and  was  signed  by  the  president,  the  venerable  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  It  asked  that  Congress  would  "  coun- 
tenance the  restoration  of  liberty  to  those  unhappy  men,  who 
alone  in  this  land  of  freedom  were  degraded  into  perpetual 
bondage;  that  it  would  devise  means  for  removing  this  in- 
consistency from  the  character  of  the  American  people, 
that  it  would  promote  mercy  and  justice  to  this  distressed 
race,  and  that  it  would  step  to  the  very  verge  of  its 
power  for  discouraging  every  species  of  traffic  in  the 
persons  of  our  fellow  men."  A  protracted,  and  at  times 
excited,  discussion  then  ensued  upon  the  question  of 
referring  this  petition  to  a  committee.  Tucker,  of 
South  Carolina,  declared  that  the  request  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  the  petition  should  therefore  be  thrown 
aside,  that  discussion  of  the  subject  would  only  serve  to  in- 
spire the  slaves  with  false  hopes,  fill  their  minds  with  the 
spirit  of  insurrection,  and  cause  their  masters  to  adopt  meas- 
ures of  greater  severity  in  dealing  with  them.  Smith,  an- 
other member  from  South  Carolina,  declared  that  the 
Southern  States  would  never  have  entered  the  "  confed- 
eracy "  unless  their  property  had  been  guaranteed,  and  that 
industrial  conditions  were  such  in  the  South  that  without 
slavery  agriculture  must  be  abandoned.  He  taunted  the 
Philadelphians  with  attempting  to  seduce  the  servants  of 
Southern  members  into  leaving  them,  and  asserted  that  the 
petition  was  nothing  more  than  an  "  attack  upon  the  palla- 
dium of  the  property  of  our  country."  Finally  the  petition, 
along  with  a  memorial  from  the  Quakers  of  the  Middle 
States,  was  referred  to  a  committee  by  a  vote  of  43  to  11. 

In  due  time  the  committee  reported  that  Congress  had 
no  authority  to  interpose,  since  the  matter  of  emancipa- 
tion lay  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  concerned. 
Nothing  was  said  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  interfere 
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with  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Two  years  later  a  memorial  of  somewhat  the  same  tenor, 
signed  by  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker,  was  presented  to  the 
House,  and  after  a  spirited  debate,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  author  was  denounced  by  a  North  Carolina  member 
as  a  fanatic,  and  his  conduct  as  indecent,  the  House  ordered 
the  petition  to  be  returned  to  him.  In  January,  1797,  a 
Pennsylvania  member  asked  for  permission  to  present  to 
the  House  a  petition  from  four  fugitive  slaves  from  North 
Carolina,  who  were  then  held  in  a  Philadelphia  jail  for  ren- 
dition, though  claiming  to  have  been  emancipated  in  pur- 
suance of  a  North  Carolina  statute.  After  a  prolonged 
debate,  during  which  the  Northern  members  defended  the 
right  of  petition  and  the  Southerners  opposed  it,  the  petition 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  During  the  ensuing 
thirty-five  years  many  petitions  were  presented  by  the 
Quakers,  some  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  domestic 
slave-trade,  others  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  new 
Territories  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  still  others  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  any  way 
that  Congress  might  devise.  Most  of  these  petitions  were 
received  and  referred  either  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  to  a  select  committee,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  formal  report  was  made.  Wherever  this  happened 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  the  right  flf  petition  was 
complied  with,  although  no  favorable  report  was  ever  made 
on  any  anti-slavery  petition.14 

By  1835,  however,  matters  were  beginning  to  take  a 
new  turn,  and  another  method  was  devised  for  disposing 
of  the  great  flood  of  petitions  that  now  poured  into  Congress 
from  all  sections  of  the  North.  This  change  was  due  to 
several  causes,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  rise  of 

I*  For  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in  regard  to  abolition 
petitions  see  Cluskey,  "Political  Text-Book,"  pp.  5-17. 
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a  party  in  the  North  which  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
not  only  in  the  Territories,  but  in  the  States  as  well,  where 
it  still  existed.  The  boldest  exponent,  if  not  the  leader  of 
this  new  movement,  was  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who,  in 
1831,  began  publishing  the  Liberator  at  Boston,  although 


William  Lloyd  Garrison 
Photograph  from  life 

it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  first  abolition  paper  in  the 
country  was  published,  in  the  South,  by  Elihu  Embree  of 
Tennessee.  Garrison,  in  language  which  was  then  regarded 
as  violent  and  incendiary,  attacked  the  slaveholders,  de- 
nounced them  as  criminals  and  demanded  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  emancipation  of  the  slaves  everywhere  in  the 
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United  States.  He  declared  that  the  Constitution,  in  afford- 
ing protection  to  slavery,  was  a  "  covenant  with  death  and 
a  league  with  hell,"  and  his  slogan  was  "  no  union  with  slave- 
holders." With  terrible  earnestness  he  said,  "  I  will  not 
equivocate ;  I  will  not  excuse ;  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch ; 
and  I  will  be  heard."  15  He  was  regarded  at  the  North  as 
a  fanatic,  while  in  the  South  his  methods  were  denounced  as 
libelous  and  inflammatory.  Slaveholders  feared  the  seditious 
effect  of  Garrison's  teachings  upon  their  slaves,  and  the 
Liberator  was  excluded  from  circulation  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  Georgia  legislature  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a 
reward  of  $50,000  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  found  dis- 
tributing it.  At  first  Garrison  found  his  position  a  very 
uncomfortable  one.  Before  starting  the  Liberator  he  had 
been  associated  with  Benjamin  Lundy,  a  veteran  abolition- 
ist of  West  Virginia,  in  the  publication,  at  Baltimore,  of  a 
paper  called  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.  In  this 
capacity  Garrison  had  been  prosecuted,  fined  and  impris- 
oned for  publishing  a  signed  article  advocating  immediate 
and  unconditional  emancipation.  In  Boston  he  fared  but 
little  better.  In  October,  1835,  while  attempting  to  address 
a  woman's  anti-slavery  meeting  at  the  City  Hall,  he  was 
pulled  from  the  building  and  dragged  through  the  streets 
with  a  rope  about  his  body  and  finally  lodged  in  jail  for  pro- 
tection against  the  fury  of  the  mob.16 

While  the  mass  of  the  people  opposed  Garrison's  teach- 
ings and  methods,  he  had  a  small  following  of  courageous 
and  determined  men,  and  one  of  the  surprising  developments 
of  the  next  twenty  years  was  the  rapid  increase  of  this  fol- 
lowing, and  the  growing  esteem  in  which  the  hitherto  de- 
spised abolitionists  came  to  he  held.  One  of  the  results 
of  Garrison's  agitation  was  the  organization  throughout  the 

is  Wilson,  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,"  vol.  i.  p.   183. 
16  Garrison,  "  Life  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,"  vol.  i.  ch.  xiv. 
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North  of  new  anti-slavery  societies  on  the  basis  of  immediate 
and  unconditional  abolition.  The  first  of  these,  the  "  New 
England  Anti-Slavery  Society,"  was  organized  in  a  negro 
church  at  Boston,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1831.  At 
first  its  total  membership  included  but  twelve  persons,  but 
the  number  increased  with  phenomenal  rapidity.  In  De- 
cember, 1833,  the  "American  Anti-Slavery  Society,"  a 
national  organization,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  with 
Beriah  Green  as  president,  and  Lewis  Tappan  and  John  G. 
Whittier  as  secretaries.  It 
soon  contained  among  its 
membership  many  prominent 
men,  including  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, Samuel  J.  May,  Gerrit 
Smith,  and  later  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Dr.  Channing,  The- 
odore Parker,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  others.  Some  of 
its  members,  acting  as  agents 
of  the  national  society,  travel- 
ed throughout  the  North,  lec- 
tured on  abolition  and  organ- 
ized State  branches.  But 
public  opinion  in  the  North 
still  regarded  the  methods  of 
the  abolitionists  as  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Garrison  were  still  subjected  to  all  the  embarrass- 
ments of  social  ostracism,  and  their  meetings  were  frequently 
broken  up  by  mob  violence.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut 
prohibited  the  opening  of  schools  to  negroes,  and  when 
Prudence  Crandall,  a  young  abolitionist  school  teacher, 
opened  her  school  to  negro  girls,  she  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  finally  her  school  was  broken  up  by  mob  violence.  A 
similar  occurrence  took  place  at  Canaan,  New  Hampshire, 
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in  1835.  In  1834  George  Thompson,  a  British  abolitionist, 
while  traveling  and  lecturing  on  abolition  in  the  North,  was 
mobbed  in  Boston  and  compelled  to  flee  from  the  city  in  dis- 
guise.17 For  several  years  abolition  riots  were  frequent  in 
the  North,  and  they  did  not  entirely  cease  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  occurred 
at  Alton,  Illinois,  in  1837,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Rev. 
Elijah  P.  Love  joy,  the  editor  of  an  abolition  paper,  was 
killed  by  a  pro-slavery  mob.18  Another  occurred  at  Phila- 
delphia the  following  year,  as  a  result  of  which  a  new 
building  just  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  abolition  was  burned 
to  the  ground. 

If  this  was  the  treatment  accorded  to  abolitionists  in 
the  North,  it  can  readily  be  imagined  how  they  were  re- 
garded in  the  South.  Large  rewards  were  offered  for  the 
delivery,  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  of  their  prominent 
leaders.  A  commercial  boycott  of  the  North  was  advocated, 
Northern  legislatures  were  called  upon  to  suppress  the  abo- 
lition societies  by  statute,  and  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
the  rendition  to  the  South  of  indicted  abolitionists  as  fugi- 
tives from  justice.  The  Southerners  asserted  that  the  logical 
result  of  the  teachings  of  these  fanatics  was  the  incitement 
of  their  slaves  to  insurrection  against  their  masters.  When, 
therefore,  in  1831,  a  large  body  of  slaves  in  Southhampton 
County,  Virginia,  under  the  leadership  of  the  negro,  Nat 
Turner,  rose  against  their  masters  and  butchered,  in  the 
most  savage  manner,  sixty  persons,  most  of  whom  were 
women  and  children,  the  slaveholders  were  ready  to  charge 
the  abolitionists  with  instigating  the  massacre.  This,  how- 
ever, was  without  good  reason,  for  Garrison's  paper  did  not 
circulate  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  very  few  slaves  could 
read.    The  effect  of  the  affair  in  particular,  and  the  agitation 

it  Garrison,  "  Life  of  Garrison,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  i. 

is  Read  Harris,  "  Negro  Servitude  in  Illinois,"  pp.  68-99. 
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of  the  abolitionists  in  general,  was  to  lead  the  slaveholders  to 
adopt  more  stringent  police  regulations  to  keep  down  similar 
uprisings  in  the  future.  In  this  respect  the  abolition  agita- 
tion resulted  unfavorably  for  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
Henceforth  they  were  subjected  to  harsher  treatment,  their 
freedom  of  movement  was  placed  under  greater  restrictions, 
and  they  were  kept  in  still  deeper  ignorance  of  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  the  outside  world. 

One  of  the  policies  of  the  abolitionists  was  to  flood  the 
South  with  their  literature,  in  the  hope  of  convincing  the 
slaveholders  of  the  evil  of  slavery.  It  was  charged  that 
they  sought  to  incite  the  slaves  to  insurrection  against 
their  masters  by  means  of  illustrated  tracts  sent  to  free 
negroes  and  in  some  cases  even  to  the  slaves  themselves. 
It  is  true  the  abolitionists  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  United  States  mails  for  the 
distribution  of  their  pamphlets  throughout  the  slave  States, 
where  it  was  death  to  distribute  them  openly. 

The  Southern  people  protested  against  the  use  of  the 
mails  for  such  purposes,  and  appealed  to  the  Federal  authori- 
ties to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Meantime  they  took  matters  in  their 
own  hands,  and  in  several  communities  the  mails  were 
searched  by  vigilance  committees  and  the  obnoxious  literature 
seized  and  destroyed  by  mobs.  Even  at  Philadelphia  a  bag 
of  pamphlets  was  seized,  carried  to  the  Delaware  River,  and 
sunk.  In  Charleston  a  body  of  respectable  citizens  inter- 
cepted the  mails,  seized  all  abolition  literature  and  made  a 
public  bonfire  of  it,  which  was  witnessed  by  three  thousand 
persons.  The  Postmaster  General,  Amos  Kendall,  to  whom 
remonstrances  were  made  by  the  slaveholders,  replied  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  direct  the  exclusion  of  the  objection- 
able matter  from  the  mails,  but  threw  out  the  hint  that  post- 
masters were  probably  not  bound  to  transmit  or  deliver  any 
matter  which  was  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which 
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it  was  to  be  distributed,  a  procedure  which  he  admitted  was 
not  warranted  by  law  but  clearly  justified  by  the  situation. 
To  the  postmaster  of  Charleston  he  wrote,  "  We  owe  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  laws,  but  a  higher  one  to  the  communities  in 
which  we  live."  19  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1835.  When 
Congress  met  in  December,  President  Jackson  sent  in  a 
message  denouncing  the  abolitionists  for  their  "  attempts  to 
circulate  through  the  mails  inflammatory  appeals  addressed 
to  the  passions  of  the  slaves  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to 
insurrection,  and  to  introduce  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile 
war,"  and  recommended  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting, 
under  severe  penalties,  the  circulation  through  the  mails  of 
all  such  literature.20  Senator  Calhoun,  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  to  which  the  matter  was  referred,  reported 
a  bill  for  this  purpose,  but  it  failed  to  pass.21  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  abolitionists  won  a  victory  by  securing  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  which  provided  that  any  postmaster  who  should 
refuse  to  deliver  mail  addressed  to  any  person  should  be  fined, 
imprisoned  and  disqualified  from  thereafter  holding  the  office 
of  postmaster. 

The  rise  of  the  new  abolition  societies  and  the  attempt 
to  circulate  inflammatory  literature  among  the  slaves  of  the 
South  was  accompanied  by  a  renewed  and  bitter  controversy 
in  Congress  over  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  anti-slavery 
petitions.  As  has  been  said,  down  to  1835  the  practice  of 
both  houses  had  been  to  receive  most  of  the  petitions  and  re- 
fer them  to  committees.  These  committees  usually  made 
formal  reports  rejecting  such  prayers,  and  the  House  always 
concurred.  But  as  supplications  increased  in  number  the 
committee  ceased  to  report,  and  its  room  became  the  "  lion's 
den  from  which  there  were  no  footprints  to  mark  their 
return."     In  December,   1835,  the  House  of  Representa- 

isParton,  "Life  of  Jackson,"  vol.  iii.  p.  586. 

20  Richardson,  "  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,"  vol.  iii.  p.  175. 

2i  Von  Hoist,  "Life  of  Calhoun." 
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tives,  being  annoyed  at  the  deluge,  reversed  its  former 
practice  and  voted  to  lay  all  petitions  on  the  table.  In 
May  of  the  following  year  Mr.  H.  L.  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina,  secured  a  suspension  of  the  rules  to 
introduce  three  resolutions  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  the  House  in  the  case  of  anti-slavery  petitions,  and  all 
three  were  adopted  by  large  majorities.  They  were,  (1) 
that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  authority  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  State;  (2) 
that  it  ought  not  to  do  so  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
(3)  that  all  petitions,  resolutions  or  papers  relating  in  any 
way  or  to  any  extent  whatever  to  the  subject  of  slavery  or 
the  abolition  of  slavery  should,  without  being  printed  or  re- 
ferred, be  laid  on  the  table,  and  that  no  further  action  what- 
ever should  be  had  thereon.22  This  was  the  first  of  the  famous 
"  gag  rules  "  adopted  by  the  House  for  disposing  of  anti- 
slavery  petitions.  It  was  readopted  as  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  session  after  session. 

But  all  this  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  zeal  of 
the  abolitionists.  They  had  two  active  champions  in  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  was  now  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
William  Slade,  of  Vermont,  also  a  member.  The  venerable 
ex-President  made  himself  the  especial  mouthpiece  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  presented  their  appeals  to  the  House  when- 
ever he  was  requested  to  do  so.  He  was  known  to  present 
over  five  hundred  in  a  single  day,  and  he  records  that  during 
the  four  years  following  the  adoption  of  the  Pinckney  reso- 
lutions he  laid  before  the  House  more  than  2,000  petitions. 
On  one  occasion  he  threw  the  House  into  great  confusion  by 
presenting  a  petition  which  proved  to  be  a  prayer  for  his 
own  expulsion,  and  at  another  time  by  a  memorial  that  turned 
out  to  be  favorable  to  slavery.  He  was  denounced  by 
several  members  for  trifling  with  the  House  and  obstruct- 

22Cluskey,   "Political   Text-Book,"   p.    11, 
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ing  its  procedure,  and  that  body  came  very  near  passing 
a  resolution  of  censure  against  him.23  But  nothing  was 
sufficient  to  deter  this  aggressive  and  persistent  cham- 
pion from  presenting  memorials  which  he  knew  would 
never  receive  any  attention,  but  the  reception  of  which  in- 
volved an  important  constitutional  right. 

His  co-laborer,  Slade,  was  a  less  powerful  champion  of 
the  abolitionist  cause,  but  equally  zealous  and  persistent. 
On  December  20,  1837,  he  caused  a  remarkable  scene  in 
the  House  of  a  kind  that  was  frequently  repeated  in  the 
stormy  sessions  that  preceded  the  Civil  War.  In  the  course 
of  a  debate  on  the  proposal  to  refer  a  memorial  praying 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
a  select  committee,  Slade  proceeded  to  discuss  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  slavery,  when  he  was  interrupted  on  a  point 
of  order.  His  discussion  being  ruled  out  of  order,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  This  also  being  ruled  out  of  order,  he 
proposed  that  the  clerk  should  be  allowed  to  read  the  docu- 
ments, but  this  was  likewise  ruled  out.  Finally  Slade  was 
allowed  to  proceed,  when  Wise,  of  Virginia,  rose  and  with 
feelings  of  great  anger  announced  that,  as  the  gentleman  had 
discussed  "  the  whole  abstract  subject  of  slavery,"  he  would 
ask  all  of  his  colleagues  to  retire  with  him  from  the  House. 
A  scene  of  disorder  and  confusion  followed.  Rhett,  of 
South  Carolina,  succeeded  in  raising  his  voice  above  the  din 
to  invite  all  the  members  from  the  slave-holding  States  to 
retire  from  the  hall  and  meet  in  the  committee  room  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  the  meantime  the  indomitable 
Slade  was  proceeding  with  his  discourse  on  slavery.  Adams 
came  to  his  rescue,  but  the  disorder  and  confusion  was  so 
great  that  his  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard.  Finally  quiet 
was  restored,  and  a  resolution  adopted  renewing  the  Pinck- 

23  Morse,  "  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,"  p.  271. 
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ney  resolutions  as  one  of  the  rules  of  the  House.24  But  the 
obstructions  which  the  abolitionists  were  able  to  interpose  to 
the  procedure  of  the  House  was  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance, not  only  to  the  Southern  members,  but  to  many  of 
those  from  the  North.  Legislative  progress  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  acrimonious  debates  over  the  question  of 
referring  petitions  which  were  apparently  presented  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  annoy  the  slaveholders  and  some  of 
which  contained  requests  which  it  was  well  known  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  grant. 

The  more  the  House  did  to  discourage  the  abolitionists 
from  sending  petitions  of  this  kind,  the  more  the  petitions 
increased.  At  last  the  House  lost  all  patience,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1840,  adopted  the  famous  "  twenty-first  rule," 
which  declared  that  "  no  petition,  memorial,  resolution  or 
other  paper  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the  slave- 
trade  between  the  States  and  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  in  which  it  now  exists,  shall  be  received  by  this  House 
or  entertained  in  any  way  whatever"  25  This  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  114  to  108,  about  twenty  members  from 
the  free  States  voting  in  the  affirmative.  Its  adoption 
had  the  effect  of  removing  the  obstructions  which  the 
abolitionists  had  caused  to  the  legislative  procedure  of  the 
House,  but  at  the  same  time  the  identification  of  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  petition  with  the  interests  of  slavery  caused 
great  irritation  in  the  North  and  brought  many  recruits  into 
the  ranks  of  the  abolitionists.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  Adams  renewed  his  efforts  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
"  gag  rule,"  and  at  each  trial  the  majority  in  favor  of  the 
rule  became  smaller.  His  indomitable  zeal  and  wholesale 
disregard  of  the  traditions  of  the  House  frequently  led  to 

24Cluskey,  "Political   Text-Book,"  p.   12. 
25  Burgess,  "  The  Middle  Period,"  p.  263. 
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exciting  scenes,  as  when  in  January,  1842,  he  offered  a  peti- 
tion from  certain  citizens  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  pray- 
ing for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  On  the  latter  occasion 
the  anger  of  the  Southern  members  was  greatly  aroused  and 
suggestions  were  made  to  expel  or  censure  him,  but  nothing 
was  accomplished  except  personal  denunciation.  The  pe- 
titions which  poured  into  the  House  praying  for  the  repeal 
of  the  "  gag  rule  "  ran  far  into  the  thousands,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  public  opinion  was  against  the  abridg- 
ment of  so  clear  a  constitutional  right.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  Congress  in  1844  the  House  refused  by  a 
vote  of  108  to  80  to  renew  the  "  gag  rule,"  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  controversy  over  anti-slavery  petitions  was 
less  bitter  and  excited  little  attention.  The  opponents  of 
slavery  had  clearly  triumphed  in  this  matter. 

In  the  meantime  their  numbers  had  so  increased  that 
they  were  emboldened  to  organize  themselves  into  a  political 
party,  which  they  did  in  1840.  Like  many  reform  move- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  world,  its  beginnings  were  humble 
and  gave  little  prospect  of  future  success.  As  a  means,  how- 
ever, of  keeping  up  the  agitation  in  favor  of  abolition  they 
nominated  a  candidate,  James  G.  Birney,  a  Kentucky  aboli- 
tionist, for  the  Presidency.  Less  than  7,000  votes  were 
polled  by  the  abolitionists  throughout  the  Union,  but  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years  their  numbers  increased  almost  with 
phenomenal  rapidity,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  policy  of 
Congress  in  attempting  to  stifle  the  petitions  of  the  abolition- 
ists. The  result  was  that  at  the  election  of  1844  they  polled 
62,000  votes,  or  nearly  nine  times  as  many  as  in  1840.26  It 
was  now  clear  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  party 
hostile  to  slavery,  acting  within  the  Constitution  and  within 
practical  policies,  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  national 
contests  for  the  Presidency. 

26  See  Smith,  "  The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties,"  p.  78, 
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III 

LEGAL,  ECONOMIC  AND  MORAL  ASPECTS  OF  SLAVERY 

With  regard  to  the  legal  status  of  slavery  there  is  hardly 
room  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  admitted  by  men 
of  different  beliefs  in  other  respects  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  contained  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
slaveholders  to  property  in  those  whom  they  held  in  bond- 
age. It  guaranteed  the  rendition  of  slaves  who  unlawfully 
escaped  from  their  masters  into  other  States,  and  when 
large  numbers  were  carried  away  by  the  British  armies 
during  the  war  of  1812  the  national  government  under- 
took to  secure  compensation  for  the  slaveholders  thus  in- 
jured, and  succeeded  in  securing,  through  the  award 
of  a  commission,  one  million  dollars  for  the  slaves 
carried  away.27  That  is  to  say,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  regarded  itself  as  in  honor  bound  to  protect 
the  slave  property  of  its  citizens,  like  all  other  property,  from 
the  depredations  of  foreign  countries.  Moreover,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  constitutional  guarantee  with  regard  to 
fugitive  slaves  was  ineffective  without  legislation,  Congress 
promptly  enacted  the  necessary  legislation,  and  when  that 
proved  insufficient,  partly  on  account  of  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania),  a  more  stringent 
Act  was  passed.  No  one  who  was  well  informed  on  the  Con- 
stitution ever  contended  that  Congress  had  the  authority  to 
interfere  in  any  manner  whatsoever  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed,  and  certainly  those 
States  which  abolished  it  might  have  reestablished  it  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  had 
they  so  desired.  Congress  had  no  more  authority  to  legislate 
upon  slavery  in  the  States  than  it  had  to  legislate  upon  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  or  upon  any  of  the  domestic  relations. 

27  Moore,  "  International  Arbitrations,"  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
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But  when  it  came  to  slavery  in  the  Territories  and  other 
places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
the  situation  was  quite  otherwise.  In  these  places  Congress 
has  plenary  power  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  behalf  of  individual  liberty.  It 
belongs  to  Congress,  therefore,  to  legislate  for  these  parts  of 
the  national  territory,  either  directly  or  through  local  legisla- 
tures over  whose  doings  it  has  the  power  of  absolute  veto.  It 
may  regulate  the  domestic  relations  therein,  the  law  of  con- 
tract, the  relation  between  master  and  servant,  and  of  course 
may  define  what  shall  be  considered  as  private  property. 
This  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  over  and  over  again,  and 
the  principle  is  so  clear  that  one  almost  wonders  that  it 
should  have  ever  been  questioned.  By  virtue  of  this  plenary 
power  of  Congress  in  the  Territories  property  was  so  defined 
in  several  of  the  earlier  territorial  Acts  as  to  exclude  property 
in  man,  and  States  were  organized  with  the  same  restrictions 
upon  slave  property.  But  it  is  well  to  repeat  that  Congress 
did  not  admit  any  State  under  the  condition  that  slavery 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exist  within  its  limits ;  it  only  ad- 
mitted them  with  anti-slavery  constitutions  formed  by  the 
States  themselves.  That  is,  in  practice,  the  prohibition  on 
slave  property  was  created  not  by  Congress,  but  by  the 
people  of  the  Territory. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories was  quite  generally  recognized  by  Southern  constitu- 
tional lawyers  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and  little 
opposition  was  made  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  until  the 
acquisition  of  immense  areas  from  foreign  nations  changed 
the  situation.  The  long  and  intense  struggle  over  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  taught  the  people  of  the  South  that 
there  was  a  powerful  and  rapidly  increasing  party  in  the 
North  which  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  the  new  Territories,  and  thereby 
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secure  the  erection  thereupon  of  free  commonwealths.  Per- 
haps a  few  of  the  more  radical  spirits  of  this  party  saw  that 
in  time,  if  this  process  could  be  kept  up,  the  free  States 
would  so  largely  outnumber  those  permitting  slavery  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  could  be  carried  abolishing  negro 
slavery  everywhere  throughout  the  Union  in  the  States  as 
well  as  in  the  Territories.28  The  far-sighted  men  of  the 
South  quickly  scented  this  danger  and  bestirred  themselves 
to  prevent  the  North  from  gaining  so  large  a  preponderance 
in  the  Union,  and  the  chief  means  of  realizing  this  was  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  by  the  alternate  admission  of  slave 
and  free  States. 

This  policy  was  followed  without  variation  until  after 
the  Mexican  War,  when  it  was  found  that  the  safety  of  the 
South  required  that  it  should  go  a  step  farther  and  insist 
upon  the  recognition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the 
North,  as  well  as  those  of  the  South,  and  the  new  doctrine 
was  advanced  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  define  property 
in  the  Territories,  but  was  bound  to  protect  as  property  what- 
ever the  citizens  chose  to  regard  as  such.  The  Southerners 
now  insisted  that  the  prohibition  upon  slave  property  in  the 
Territories  was  a  discrimination  against  that  large  class  of 
citizens  who  owned  slaves  and  who  might  wish  to  emigrate  to 
these  parts  of  the  country,  which  were  the  common  domain 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  Why,  they  asked, 
should  not  the  Territories  of  the  nation  be  thrown  open  to 
the  citizens  of  the  South  with  their  property,  just  as  they 
were  to  those  of  the  North  with  theirs? 

To  this  the  North  gave  a  reply  based  on  moral  and  legal 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  the  North  said  that  negro 
slavery  was  a  great  moral  wrong — not  necessarily  a  crime, 
but  a  misfortune  for  which  the  North  was  as  responsible, 
perhaps,  as  the  South,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  restricted 

28  Burgess,  "The   Middle   Period,"  p.   64. 
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instead  of  extended.  The  moral  sense  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries except  the  United  States  had  condemned  slavery  as  an 
evil  and  had  abolished  it.  For  the  South  therefore  to  defend 
slavery  as  a  great  blessing  to  the  negro  race  and  a  relation 
sanctioned  by  morality  and  religion  was  to  affirm  what  every 
other  civilized  nation  had  denied,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in 
practice.  This  being  true,  the  people  of  the  North  insisted 
that  if  slavery  could  not  be  abolished  in  the  States,  as 
had  been  done  elsewhere  in  the  world,  it  ought  not,  at  least, 
to  be  further  extended  within  the  Republic.  Moreover, 
the  remoteness  of  the  new  Territories  from  the  cotton  States 
was  such  that  the  slaveholders  could  hope  for  but  little  prac- 
tical advantage  and  it  was  certain  that  these  Territories 
would  eventually  be  admitted  as  free  States. 

The  argument  advanced  by  the  North  along  legal  lines 
against  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  take  his  negro  prop- 
erty into  the  Territories  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  institution  of  private  property  in  the  Territories  is  defined 
and  regulated  by  the  law-making  authority  thereof,  and  not 
by  the  individuals  who  emigrate  thereto,  or  by  the  States 
from  which  they  came.  The  law-making  body  for  the  Terri- 
tories is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  when  Con- 
gress defines  what  property  in  a  Territory  shall  consist  in,  no 
individual  has  a  right  to  treat  as  property  therein  something 
which  Congress  has  decreed  shall  not  be  so  considered.  To 
a*dmit  the  contention  of  the  Southern  politicians  that  a  citi- 
zen from  one  of  the  States  had  a  constitutional  right  to  take 
into  the  Territories  whatever  was  recognized  as  property  by 
the  law  of  his  State  is  to  admit  that  such  a  citizen  may  carry 
with  him  into  the  Territory  the  law  of  the  State  from  which 
he  has  emigrated.  And  if  he  may  carry  the  laws  of  the  State 
which  define  and  regulate  property,  he  may  carry  the  laws  of 
domestic  relations,  of  contract  and  everything  else.  And  if 
the  citizens  of  one  State  could  do  this,  the  citizens  of  all 
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could  do  it.  The  result  might  be  that  instead  of  one  law 
enacted  by  Congress  for  the  Territory  there  would  be  any 
number  of  laws  enacted  by  the  States.  Such  a  condition 
would  of  course  be  intolerable  and  would  lead  to  anarchy. 
The  impartial  judgment  of  posterity  must  be  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Southern  leaders  in  respect  to  the  extension  of 
negro  slavery  to  the  Territories  was  untenable,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  ethics  and  constitutional  law. 

It  was  also  unwise  in  point  of  expediency.  By  thus 
insisting  upon  extension  to  the  remote  Territories  of  an  in- 
stitution which  the  civilized  world  had  condemned,  and  in 
which  judgment  many  of  the  nobler  characters  of  the  South 
had  concurred,  a  policy,  too,  from  which  the  South  could 
only  hope  to  reap  a  mere  theoretical  advantage,  the  Southern 
leaders  exhibited  bad  judgment.  Many  in  the  North  who 
had  hitherto  defended  the  position  of  the  South  regarded 
this  new  position  in  the  light  of  an  attempt  to  force  the  con- 
science of  the  North ;  it  looked,  they  said,  as  if  the  Southern- 
ers had  become  the  aggressors,  whereas  the  latter  insisted 
that  they  were  acting  upon  the  defensive  in  contending  for 
equal  rights  in  the  Territories.  The  more  far-sighted 
Southerners  already  saw  that  slavery  was  doomed.  No  in- 
stitution can  permanently  exist  in  this  age  when  the  ban  of 
civilization  has  been  pronounced  against  it,  and  none  were 
quicker  to  realize  this  fact  than  the  Southern  people.  But 
on  account  of  the  vast  economic  interests  involved  they 
looked  forward  to  abolition  as  an  evil  day  and  naturally 
dreaded  its  coming.  They  felt  that  they  were  hardly  more 
responsible  for  slavery  than  their  Northern  brethren  who 
were  so  bitter  in  their  denunciation  of  slavery  and  slave- 
holders, and  they  probably  would  gladly  have  done  away 
with  it  if  they  could  have  done  so  without  involving  them- 
selves in  bankruptcy. 

So  much  for  the  constitutional  status  of  slavery.     The 
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relation  of  the  slave  to  his  master  was  determined  by  State 
law.  His  status  was  first  determined  by  custom;  but  as 
slavery  grew  it  became  necessary  to  fix  it  by  statute.  In 
every  slave  State,  therefore,  there  was  a  code  of  law  for  the 
regulation  of  the  slave  population.  At  first  heathenism  or 
infidelity  was  the  test  for  determining  the  slave  status,  but 
when  the  negroes  began  to  receive  Christian  baptism  it 
became  necessary  to  fix  a  new  test.  This  was  done  by 
providing  that  all  servants  imported  to  the  country  who 
were  not  Christians  in  their  native  land,  nor  free 
in  some  Christian  country  at  the  time  of  their  pur- 
chase, should  be  considered  as  slaves.  The  rule  of  the 
Roman  law,  partus  sequitur  ventrem,  was  also  adopted 
for  determining  the  status  of  children  born  of  slave  mothers 
and  free  fathers.  According  to  this  rule  the  status  of  the 
child  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  mother.  If  the  mother  was 
a  slave,  the  child  would  be  a  slave,  although  the  father  might 
be  free. 

Under  the  law  the  slave  was  a  chattel  and  could  be 
transferred  by  simple  bill  of  sale  as  any  other  species  of 
property.  Unlike  the  serf  he  was  not  attached  to  the  soil 
and  could  be  disposed  of  apart  from  the  soil  at  the  will  of  his 
master.  He  was  the  property  of  his  master  and  owed 
obedience  to  him.  The  master,  in  order  to  enforce  this  obe- 
dience, had  the  legal  right  to  chastise  his  slave  and,  if  resist- 
ance were  offered,  might  take  his  life.  Willful  and  malicious 
murder  of  a  slave,  however,  was  a  felony.  But  as  the  slave 
had  no  standing  in  the  courts  and  could  not  give  testimony  in 
cases  in  which  the  master  was  a  party,  it  was  difficult  to 
convict  a  guilty  master,  although  it  was  sometimes  done,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  first  man  legally  executed  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  was  condemned  for  this  offense.  The  slave  could 
own  no  property  in  his  own  name,  and  whatever  he  acquired 
belonged  to  his  master,  even  his  own  offspring.      The  mar- 
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riage  relation  was  permitted  only  with  the  master's  consent, 
and  it  was  frequently  little  more  than  a  farce.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  the  family  unit  could  have  only 
a  precarious  existence.  When  established  it  was  always  in 
danger  of  being  broken  up  by  the  sale  of  the  father,  mother 
or  other  member  to  some  distant  purchaser.  The  more  hu- 
mane slaveholders,  however,  avoided  the  separation  of 
members  of  the  same  family  whenever  possible,  and  public 
sentiment  required  this,  but  there  were  some  who  had  no  such 
scruples. 

As  the  demand  for  more  negroes  increased,  slave  breed- 
ing, especially  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  became  a  regular 
industry.  A  healthy  negro  child  was  valued  at  about  two 
hundred  dollars  on  the  market,  and  hence  a  prolific  woman 
was  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  her  owner.  The  duty  of 
child-bearing  was  enjoined  by  the  master  upon  his  negro 
women,  and  delinquency  in  this  regard  was  sometimes  pun- 
ished with  severe  penalties.  The  traffic  in  negroes  was  often 
carried  on  by  professional  slave  dealers,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  disreputable  business.  Newspapers  abounded  in  adver- 
tisements of  "  likely  young  negroes  "  for  sale,  or  "  negroes 
wanted,"  sometimes  in  connection  with  land  or  cattle.  Slave 
auctions  were  common  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  South,  in- 
cluding the  national  capital.  Negroes  were  placed  upon 
the  block  and  offered  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  any  other 
article  of  sale.  Pathetic  scenes  often  occurred  at  these  sales 
when  families  were  separated  and  their  members  sold  to 
different  masters.  It  was  the  ambition  of  every  planter  to 
have  more  negroes  than  his  neighbor;  in  fact,  his  social 
status  was  largely  determined  by  the  number  of  slaves  he 
owned.  The  savings  of  each  year  were  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  more  negroes  and  the  opening  of  new  lands,  and 
hence  the  interests  of  the  planter  in  the  institution  of  slavery 
became  greater  and  greater  year  after  year. 
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The  number  of  Southern  people  who  were  directly  in- 
terested in  slavery  compared  with  the  entire  population  was 
not  large.  According  to  the  census  of  1850  there  were 
about  347,000  slaveholders  and  of  these  probably  not  more 
than  200,000  were  owners  of  more  than  five  slaves  each.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  South  was  directly  concerned  in  the  perpetuation 
of  slavery.  The  large  slaveholders  formed  an  aristocracy, 
and  between  these  on  the  one  hand  and  the  smaller  owners 
and  those  who  owned  none  at  all  a  wide  chasm  existed.  This 
aristocracy  had  the  virtues  usually  common  to  a  landed 
gentry,  but  it  also  had  its  faults.  The  poor  whites  who 
owned  no  slaves  and  but  little  land  were  counted  of  small 
worth  in  the  Southern  social  and  political  system.  They  were 
looked  down  upon  with  more  or  less  contempt  by  the  planta- 
tion lords  and  rarely  were  the  political  offices  open  to  them  in 
practice.  Nevertheless  they  took  their  views  ready  made 
from  the  ruling  class,  and  when  the  day  of  trial  came  they 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  slaveholders. 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  by  their  masters, 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  domestic  servants  and 
those  on  the  small  farms  were  seldom  abused,  and  were,  in 
fact,  generally  ruled  with  affection  and  indulgence.  But 
on  the  large  plantations  where  the  slaves  were  under  the 
control  of  an  overseer,  their  treatment  was  sometimes  severe 
and  cruel.  An  overseer  who  drove  the  slaves  to  the  limit  of 
their  endurance  and  who  would  work  them  in  rain  and  sleet, 
as  in  sunshine,  could  command  almost  any  salary  for  his 
services,  and  there  were  many  of  this  type.  Usually  not 
less  than  twelve  hours  a  day  were  required  on  the  sugar  and 
cotton  plantations,  while  the  number  was  frequently  fifteen 
and  sometimes  even  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  a  day.  How- 
ever, farm  hands,  both  white  and  black,  to  this  day  often 
work  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  the  summer 
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without  compulsion.  Overseers  were  frequently  rough,  ig- 
norant men,  with  little  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  blacks 
whom  they  drove,  and  the  lash  was  applied  with  severity  and 
frequency,  and  sometimes  even  life  itself  was  taken.  Usually 
the  slave  accepted  the  punishment  meted  out  to  him  without 
resistance,  but  occasionally  an  obstreperous  black  was  found 
who  showed  fight  and  sometimes  he  was  aided  by  his  fellow- 
slaves.  Almost  invariably  such  rebellion  was  disastrous  to 
the  negroes,  and  they  were  punished  in  the  end  with  unre- 
lenting severity. 

In  spite  of  this  surveillance,  however,  there  was  always 
the  fear  of  a  slave  uprising  hanging  over  the  South.  It 
haunted  the  women  like  a  nightmare,  and  John  Randolph 
expressed  a  common  feeling  when  he  said  that  the  fire  bell 
never  rang  out  at  night  that  white  mothers  did  not  clasp 
their  infants  closer  to  their  breasts  for  fear  that  a  negro 
massacre  was  approaching.  After  the  Nat  Turner  massacre 
in  Virginia  and  the  rise  of  the  abolition  party  in  the  North, 
the  fear  of  these  uprisings  was  greatly  increased  and  led  to 
the  adoption  of  more  stringent  police  regulations  in  all  the 
Southern  States  to  prevent  concerted  action  among  the 
blacks.  Negroes  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  premises 
of  their  masters  at  night  without  a  pass,  and  a  patrol  system 
was  established  to  enforce  this  regulation.  It  was  quite 
an  effective  arrangement,  and  the  sight  of  the  "  pater- 
roller  "  as  he  prowled  about  the  negro  quarters  struck  a 
sort  of  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  blacks  and 
kept  them  at  home. 

A  pathetic  feature  of  the  institution  of  slavery  was  the 
legislation  of  most  of  the  Southern  States  forbidding  the 
teaching  of  slaves  to  read  or  write.  After  the  rise  of  the 
abolition  movement  these  laws  were  enforced  with  consider- 
able strictness.  The  theory  on  which  such  legislation  rested 
was  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  slave  in  ignorance,  other- 
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wise  he  might  become  discontented,  disobedient  and  rebel- 
lious. Humane  masters  frequently  taught  their  slaves  the 
meaning  of  the  Scripture  and  sometimes  even  allowed  them 
to  gain  a  smattering  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  In  spite  of  the  laws  against  teaching,  a  good 
many  of  the  more  intelligent  slaves  learned  to  read,  and 
after  the  Civil  War  became  prominent  leaders  of  their  race. 
Among  these  were  Frederick  Douglass,  John  R.  Lynch, 
and  others.  There  were  in  the  South  a  few  free  negroes 
who  had  been  emancipated  by  their  masters  with  the  special 
permission  of  the  legislature;  but  they  were  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  were  looked  upon  as  an  objectionable  class. 
Although  personally  free,  their  position  was  but  little  better 
than  that  of  others  of  their  race  who  were  held  in  bonds.  It 
was  feared  that  their  influence  upon  the  slaves  would  excite 
the  discontent  of  the  latter  and  possibly  lead  them  to  insur- 
rection. Consequently  they  were  always  under  the  strict 
surveillance  of  the  slaveholders  and  were  kept  as  much  as 
possible  from  contact  with  the  slaves.  Although  free,  they 
were  not  regarded  as  citizens,  were  not  allowed  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  the  national  government  refused  to  grant 
them  passports  for  travel  abroad  on  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  become  citizens,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  were 
not  allowed  to  serve  in  the  militia.  Even  in  Northern  States 
like  Illinois  the  immigration  of  free  negroes  into  the  State 
was  not  allowed  until  after  the  Civil  War.29 

Looking  at  the  institution  of  slavery  to-day  in  the  light 
of  forty  years  of  experience  without  it,  we  can  hardly  escape 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  both  an  economic  error  and  a 
moral  wrong.  The  Southern  people  who  reflected  deeply 
upon  the  subject  realized  this  before  the  war,  and  after  the 
Civil  War  was  over  many  of  them  frankly  confessed  that 
slavery  as  a  system  was  inferior  to  that  of  free  labor.     As 

29  Read  Harris,  u  Negro  Servitude  in  Illinois,"  ch.  i. 
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Judge  Yerger,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mississippians, 
said  in  the  Mississippi  State  Convention  of  1865,  "  Slave 
labor  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  labor,  because  being  bought 
it  makes  the  employer  the  virtual  insurer  of  the  life  of  the 
laborer."  30  A  good  negro  laborer  cost  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  If  he  died  or  was  injured  to  incapacity  or  escaped 
or  was  carried  away  by  a  foreign  army,  or  if  he  was  emanci- 
pated as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  slaveholder  suffered  a  clear 
loss.31  With  free  labor  he  incurred  no  such  risk,  such  labor 
was  likely  to  be  more  intelligent  and  the  employer  was  re- 
lieved of  all  responsibility  for  the  support  and  protection  of 
the  laborer.  Besides,  slave  labor  was  unfit  for  any  industry 
except  agriculture,  and  only  for  that  when  it  was  prosecuted 
according  to  unscientific  and  wasteful  methods.  Finally, 
the  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  labor  which  prevailed  elsewhere 
could  not  and  did  not  prevail  in  the  South.  There  was  a 
natural  feeling  among  all  classes  of  whites  that  manual  labor 
was  demeaning  and  should  as  far  as  possible  be  left  to  the 
blacks.  Thrifty  and  industrious  emigrants  from  central 
and  northern  Europe  naturally  avoided  the  South  and  set- 
tled in  the  North  and  West,  contributing  enormously  to  the 
development  of  those  sections.  Under  such  a  system  manu- 
factures could  not  thrive,  while  in  the  North  they  grew  with 
tremendous  rapidity.  William  Pinkney,  the  greatest  con- 
stitutional lawyer  in  the  South,  declared  that  "  our  country 
will  never  be  productive,  never  will  its  agriculture,  its  com- 
merce, or  its  manufactures  flourish  so  long  as  they  depend 
upon  reluctant  bondmen  for  their  progress."  Somehow  the 
South  lagged  behind  the  North  so  far  as  industrial  develop- 
ment and  wealth  was  concerned,  and,  although  this  back- 
wardness may  not  have  been  wholly  due  to  the  system  of 

so  Garner,  "  Reconstruction  in  Mississippi,"  p.  87. 

31  See  on  this  point  an  article  by  Dr.  U.  B.  Philips  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  for  June,  1905,  entitled  "  The  Economic  Cost  of  Slave-holding." 
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slavery,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  slavery  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  moreover,  the 
South  had  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  free  States  in  the 
fields  of  literature,  science  and  art.  Hardly  any  of  the  great 
authors  and  scientists  whose  names  were  household  words  in 
1850  were  natives  of  the  South.  Public  libraries  and  art  gal- 
leries were  rare,  although  there  were  some  very  good  colleges 
established  by  the  States.  The  sons  of  the  large  planters 
were  usually  sent  to  college.  Many  went  to  Northern  insti- 
tutions, but  comparatively  few  ever  took  up  literary  pur- 
suits. The  public  school  system  which  was  general 
throughout  the  North  made  little  headway  in  the  South. 
The  planters  preferred  the  private  school  to  that  maintained 
by  the  State,  and  many  first-class  institutions  of  the  kind 
were  established,  but  they  were  unfortunately  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  teachers 
came  from  the  North,  for  however  much  the  abolitionist 
was  despised,  the  "  Yankee  "  school  teacher,  in  spite  of  his 
views  on  abolition,  was  often  preferred  to  the  native.  Prac- 
tically all  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
were  written  and  published  in  the  North.  After  the  rise  of 
the  abolition  movement  great  dissatisfaction  came  to  be  ex- 
pressed because  much  of  the  Northern  text-book  literature, 
it  was  said,  was  contaminated  with  the  heretical  doctrine  of 
abolitionism,  and  a  demand  arose  for  home-made  text-books 
or  expurgated  editions  of  those  published  in  the  North.  De 
Bow's  Review,  one  of  the  most  influential  and  widely  read 
Southern  journals,  complained  that  "  our  text-books  are 
abolition  books  filled  with  all  sorts  of  slanders,  caricatures 
and  bloodthirsty  sentiments."  In  1853  the  Southern  com- 
mercial convention  in  session  at  Memphis  recommended  to 
the  people  of  the  South  "  the  education  of  their  youth  at 
home  as  far  as  practicable ;  the  employment  of  native  teach- 
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ers  in  their  schools  and  colleges;  the  encouragement  of  a 
home  press;  and  the  publication  of  books  adapted  to  the 
educational  wants  and  the  social  condition  of  these  States." 
But  little  was  done,  however,  to  carry  out  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  Northern  text-books  continued  to  be  used  in  most 
of  the  Southern  schools. 

But  if  the  Southerners  did  not  take  to  literary  pursuits, 
they  showed  great  interest  in  politics — a  field  which  seemed 
to  be  their  natural  element.  The  young  men  returning  from 
college  at  once  entered  the  political  arena,  for  which  they 
were  well  qualified  by  training  in  public  speaking.  They 
had  the  talent  and  leisure  for  public  life  and  an  inborn  love 
of  politics.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  was  stump  speaking 
more  of  an  art  or  oratory  held  in  such  high  esteem.  The 
South  during  this  period  produced  brilliant  orators  and  able 
lawyers,  the  equal  of  any  in  the  land.  The  young  men 
cultivated  the  art  of  stump  speaking  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  Congress  they  had  acquired  great  proficiency.  It 
was  also  the  policy  of  the  South  to  reelect  its  ablest  men  and 
thus  keep  them  in  public  life  until  their  experience  gave 
them  a  decided  advantage  over  their  opponents  from  the 
North,  where  rotation  in  office  was  the  more  general  rule. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  South  had  dominated  the  national 
politics  of  the  country.  Southerners  had  filled  a  majority  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  government  and  Southern  leaders  had 
shaped  the  policy  and  determined  the  destiny  of  the 
country. 

In  society  also  the  Southern  gentlemen  appeared  to 
great  advantage.  Their  generous  and  unaffected  hospi- 
tality, their  dignified  demeanor,  their  high  sense  of  personal 
honor,  their  courtesy,  their  physical  courage  and  especially 
their  chivalry  to  women,  were  qualities  which  were  fre- 
quently   noted   by    foreigners.       Unfortunately,    however, 
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these  virtues  were  mostly  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
large  slaveholders.  The  poor  whites,  who  constituted  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  population,  by  no  means  reached  up 
to  this  standard.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Southern  gentleman's 
code  of  honor  to  challenge  anyone  who  cast  reflections  upon 
his  personal  honor  and  take  satisfaction  in  personal  combat. 
This  method  of  settling  personal  difficulties  had  been 
abandoned  in  the  North,  and  looking  at  it  to-day  we  can 
hardly  characterize  its  survival  in  the  South  as  other  than  a 
barbarous  practice.  But  to  do  justice  to  those  who  defended 
it  as  an  honorable  method  of  settling  disputes,  we  should 
look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  half  a  century  ago  and 
then  our  judgment  must  be  more  lenient. 

With  regard  to  the  morality  as  well  as  the  economics  of 
slavery  there  can  be  but  one  judgment  now,  and  that  was  sen- 
tentiously  expressed  by  Henry  Clay,  himself  a  Southern  man 
and  a  slaveholder:  "  Slavery  is  a  curse  to  the  master  and  a 
wrong  to  the  slave." 

The  slaveholders,  however,  defended  the  institution  of 
slavery  on  the  ground  of  its  "  inexorable  necessity  "  and  as  a 
moral  and  humane  institution  productive  of  great  political 
and  social  advantages.  Governor  McDuffie,  of  South  Car- 
olina, declared  that  it  was  the  "  cornerstone  of  our  republican 
edifice,"  and  Senator  Albert  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  as- 
serted that  it  was  "  a  great  moral,  social  and  religious  blessing 
— a  blessing  to  the  slave,  a  blessing  to  his  master."  Calhoun 
pronounced  it  "  a  good,  a  positive  good,"  and  asserted  that 
there  was  no  more  stable  foundation  upon  which  to  rear  free 
republics  than  the  existing  relation  between  the  white  and 
black  races  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  main  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  slavery  was  the  alleged  sanction  which  the 
Bible  and  the  Christian  religion  gave  to  it.  Endless  quota- 
tions were  made  from  the  Old  Testament  in  support  of 
involuntary   servitude,   and   some,   less   authoritative,   were 
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drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  Jefferson  Davis  declared 
that  slavery  was  "  established  by  decree  of  Almighty  God," 
and  the  religious  denominations  throughout  the  South  sus- 
tained it  as  fully  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
Furthermore,  the  slaveholders  claimed  great  credit  for  what 
they  did  in  elevating  and  improving  the  Africans  who  were 
brought  to  America.  They  asserted,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  the  negroes  were  barbarians  in  their  native  land, 
but  were  civilized  and  Christianized  through  the  agency 
of  slavery;  that  in  their  almost  helpless  condition  they 
were  clothed,  fed  and  cared  for;  and  that  from  a  state 
of  savagery  in  which  they  were  of  no  economic  value 
to  mankind  they  were  transformed  into  efficient  laborers  and 
artisans,  and  thus  made  useful  factors  in  the  economy  of  the 
world.  Thus  slavery  had  made  it  possible  to  cultivate  the 
malarial  bottoms  of  the  South,  where  it  was  almost  death  to 
the  white  man  to  enter,  but  where  the  negro  throve,  and  a 
great  industry  had  been  developed,  yielding  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  resources  of  the  nation  and  supplying  the 
world  with  an  important  commodity  which  otherwise  could 
not  have  been  supplied. 


Chapter    XXV 
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1849-1852 


INAUGURATION  OF  TAYLOR;  DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

THE  twelfth  President  of  the  United  States  was 
born  in  Virginia  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  but  while  still  a  youth  crossed  the 
mountains  into  that  frontier  region  which  was  later  to  be- 
come the  State  of  Kentucky.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  young 
Taylor  received  only  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school 
education  and  from  the  first  showed  an  adventurous  disposi- 
tion, which  ultimately  led  him  into  the  army.  In  1808  he 
received  a  lieutenant's  commission  from  President  Jefferson 
and  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  duty  under  General  Wil- 
kinson. During  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  he  ren- 
dered conspicuous  military  service,  distinguishing  himself 
for  gallantry  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Harrison,  in  recognition 
of  which  he  was  bre vetted  major.  His  next  service  was  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  but  the  opportunities  for  distinction 
were  not  great  in  that  campaign  and  his  reputation  as  a  sol- 
dier was  not  increased  thereby.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  Seminole  War  he  was  sent  to  Florida  and  with  a  force 
of  about  one  thousand  men  pursued  the  Indians  to  the  Ever- 
glades, defeated  them  in  a  hard-fought  battle  and  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States.     In 
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recognition  of  this  service  he  was  bre vetted  brigadier  gen- 
eral. Having  in  the  meantime  purchased  a  plantation  near 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  he  moved  his  family  from  Ken- 
tucky and  was  living  there  at  the  time-of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war   with  Mexico.     His   part   in   this   latter   war  has   al- 
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ready  been  recounted  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Up  to 
this  time  his  military  services  had  been  almost  wholly  in 
Indian  wars,  and  although  not  especially  distinguished,  he 
had  won  a  reputation  for  bravery  and  trustworthiness. 

In  character  and  demeanor  General  Taylor  was  plain, 
rugged  and  patriotic,  full  of  common  sense  and  sagacity, 
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incorruptible  in  morals,  and  physically  courageous  to  a  de- 
gree rarely  excelled.  He  possessed  great  tenderness  of 
heart  and  real  affection  for  his  men,  by  whom  he  was  loved 
and  trusted  as  few  commanders  are.  One  of  the  charges 
which  his  opponents  brought  against  him  in  the  presidential 
campaign  was  his  lack  of  education  and  experience  in  civil 
affairs,  Webster  declaring  with  a  sneer  that  he  was  only  an 
ignorant  frontier  colonel  who  had  not  voted  for  forty  years. 
While  the  charge  contained  a  large  element  of  truth,  Taylor 
possessed,  as  already  stated,  an  extraordinary  gift  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  like  most  successful  military  chieftains  he 
was  prompt  and  methodical  in  action  and  showed  excellent 
judgment  in  reaching  his  decisions.  On  the  whole  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  was  quite  as  well  qualified  for  the  Presi- 
dency as  any  of  the  military  chieftains  who  have  been  called 
to  that  station  before  or  since. 

The  inauguration  took  place  on  the  east  portico  of  the 
Capitol,  March  4,  in  the  presence  of  20,000  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  The  day  was  cloudy  and  dreary,  as  if 
to  usher  in  an  administration  that  was  to  be  marked  by  bitter 
dissensions  and  sectional  strife  growing  out  of  the  slavery 
controversy.  Amid  the  strains  of  martial  music,  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  the  booming  of  artillery,  the  President-elect  rode 
from  Willard's  hotel  in  a  carriage  with  the  retiring  chief 
magistrate,  and  after  a  short  pause  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
he  appeared  on  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol  and  pro- 
nounced a  brief  and  dignified  address,  which  was  enthusias- 
tically applauded  by  the  multitude.  With  regard,  however, 
to  the  question  which  had  been  the  main  issue  in  the  late 
election,  and  which  was  destined  to  overshadow  all  others, 
namely,  slavery  in  the  Territories,  he  was  as  non-committal 
as  had  been  the  party  which  elected  him.  His  only  allusion 
to  the  subject  was  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  enlight- 
ened patriotism  of  Congress  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
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such  measures  of  conciliation  as  might  harmonize  conflicting 
interests  and  tend  to  perpetuate  the  Union,  which  should 
"  be  the  paramount  object  of  our  hopes  and  affections." 
"  In  any  action,"  he  said,  "  calculated  to  promote  an  object 
so  near  the  heart  of  everyone  who  truly  loves  his  country,  I 
will  zealously  unite  with  the  coordinate  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment." 

Taylor's  Cabinet  was  composed  of  four  members  from 
the  slave  States  and  three  from  the  free  States,  only 
one  of  whom  was  known  to  entertain  opinions  distinctly  hos- 
tile to  slavery.  None  of  the  President's  official  advisers, 
however,  exercised  so  much  influence  over  him  as  did  William 
H.  Seward,  an  anti-slavery  Whig  Senator  from  New  York. 
Seward  succeeded  in  gaining  the  President's  favor  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Southern 
Whigs,  who  had  hoped  to  enlist  the  executive  influence  on 
their  side  in  the  slavery  controversy.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved in  the  South  that  inasmuch  as  the  President  was  him- 
self a  Southern  planter  and  the  owner  of  several  hundred 
slaves,  his  friendship  could  be  safely  counted  on  in  any  issue 
involving  the  interests  of  slavery.  But  as  a  result  of  Sew- 
ard's influence  he  soon  began  to  exhibit  a  sympathy  for  the 
anti-slavery  advocates,  and  in  a  speech  made  in  the  course  of 
a  visit  to  Pennsylvania  in  August  he  declared  that  "  the 
people  of  the  North  need  have  no  apprehension  of  the  further 
extension  of  slavery." 

During  the  summer/  speculation,  amounting  almost  to 
excitement,  was  rife  throughout  the  Union  concerning  the 
probable  action  of  the  new  Congress  with  regard  to  the  or- 
ganization of  civil  governments  in  the  territory  lately 
acquired  from  Mexico.  Following  the  attempt  of  the 
Northern  members  to  force  the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso upon  the  South,  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  Southern 
States  had  adopted  resolutions  denying  the  right  of  Congress, 
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both  on  legal  and  moral  grounds,  to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
Territories,  while  those  of  the  Northern  States  had  with 
almost  equal  unanimity  expressed  approval  of  the  Proviso. 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  a  purely  sectional  contest  was 
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imminent,  in  which  each  side  had  declared  itself  in  positive 
terms  on  the  all-important  question  of  the  hour. 

The  agitation  in  the  North  had  stirred  the  South 
to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  not  to  say  alarm.  It  was 
the  all-absorbing  topic  of  public  discussion  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  and  loud  threats  were  frequent  of  the  intention  of 
the  South,  in  case  this  proposed  encroachment  upon  Southern 
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rights   and    Southern   institutions   was    carried   out.      Mr. 
Toombs,  of  Georgia,  in  particular,  declared  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  "  to  avow  before  this  House  and  the  country,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  living  God,  that  if  by  your  legislation  you 
seek  to  drive  us  from  the  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  I  am  for  disunion."     The  Southern  leaders  in  Con- 
gress turned  to  the  discussion  time  and  again  and  late  in  1847 
Mr.  Calhoun,  their  recognized  chief,  introduced  into  the  Sen- 
ate his  celebrated  resolutions  affirming  that  any  attempt  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  already 
existed  would  create  serious  alarm  among  the  slave  States 
and  would  be  a  violation  of  good  faith  toward  the  inhabit- 
ants of  such  Territory.  "  The  Territories,"  ran  the  resolution, 
"  are  the  common  property  of  the  several  States  composing 
the  Union,  and  consequently  Congress  has  no  right  to  do  any 
act  whatever  that  shall  directly  or  indirectly  deprive  any 
State  of  its  full  and  equal  right  in  any  Territory."  *    These 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  with  only  nine  dis- 
senting votes.     Calhoun  contended  that  slavery  already  le- 
gally existed  in  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  by  virtue 
of  the  immediate  extension  thereto  ex  proprio  vigore  of  the 
^Constitution  with  its  guarantees  of  slavery,  after  the  transfer 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  and  he 
wished  to  put  the  Senate  on  record  as  to  the  right  of  Congress 
in  the  premises.     Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  this 
position  and  took  the  stand  recently  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Insular  Cases,  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  "  follow  the  flag  "  of  its  own  force,  and  can 
only  be  extended  thereto  by  Act  of  Congress. 

The  controversy  was  hastened  by  an  unexpected  event 
early  in  the  year  1848.  This  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  hardly  more  than  a  week  after  the  signing  of  the 

iVan  Hoist,  "Life  of  Calhoun,"  p.  292. 
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treaty  by  which  California  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States.  The  actual  discovery  was  made  by  a  workman  named 
Marshall,  in  the  employ  of  Captain  Sutter,  who  at  the  time 
was  engaged  in  erecting  a  sawmill  on  the  American  branch 
of  the  Sacramento  River.  An  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
discovery  a  secret,  but  the  news  soon  leaked  out  and  spread 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  considering  the  primitive  methods 
of  communication  which  then  prevailed.  Almost  instantly  the 
whole  population  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and  every 
laborer,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  farmer,  and  hotel-keeper 
immediately  abandoned  his  old  occupation  and  started  for  the 
"  diggings."  Even  soldiers  and  sailors  deserted  the  service 
and  became  miners.  Houses  half  built  were  left  unfinished, 
the  growing  crops  in  the  fields  were  deserted.  Everywhere 
the  cry  of  "  Gold,  gold,"  echoed  from  the  seashore  to  the 
mountains.  The  price  of  labor  and  commodities  in  the  gold 
region  rose  to  fabulous  amounts.  A  common  laborer  com- 
manded ten  dollars  per  day,  carpenters  received  sixteen  dol- 
lars, while  the  price  of  provisions  rose  in  the  same  proportion. 
Real  estate  values  rose  to  enormous  figures  and  an  ordinary 
house  rented  for  $25,000  a  year.  By  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer more  than  four  thousand  people  were  settled  about  Sac- 
ramento, most  of  them  living  in  rudely  constructed  huts  or 
coarse  canvas  tents — all  busy  with  pick  or  shovel  unearthing 
the  precious  metal,  or  with  bowl  and  pan  washing  out  the 
gravel.  San  Francisco  was  depopulated,  and  as  soon  as  the 
tidings  reached  the  States  a  stream  of  gold-seekers  began  to 
pour  in  from  the  East. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  year  that  official  information 
of  the  discovery  in  California  reached  Washington.  At  once 
preparations  began  for  a  migration  unparalleled  except  in 
the  legendary  tales  of  antiquity.  There  were  three  routes 
of  travel  by  which  the  emigrants  from  the  East  could  reach 
the  new  El  Dorado  of  the  far  West.  One  was  by  sea  around 
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Cape  Horn,  involving  a  perilous  ocean  voyage  of  twenty-five 
thousand  miles  and  requiring  six  or  seven  months'  time  for 
the  journey.  Another  was  by  steamer  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  then  a  dangerous  overland  journey  across  the  Isth- 
mus to  the  town  of  Panama,  from  which  point  another 
steamer  could  be  taken  for  San  Francisco.  Arriving  at 
Panama,  the  anxious  traveler  was  often  compelled  to  wait 
days  and  weeks  perhaps,  only  to  find  the  next  steamer 
crowded  to  the  water's  edge  and  with  no  accommodation  for 
additional  passengers.  It  is  said  that  the  first  steamer  which 
sailed  from  New  York  after  the  news  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  reached  the  East  found  upon  its  arrival  at  Panama 
fifteen  hundred  clamorous,  frenzied  adventurers  begging  to 
be  taken  aboard,  whereas  the  available  accommodations  were 
scarcely  sufficient  for  one -thirtieth  of  the  number  applying 
for  passage.2  It  was  the  custom  whenever  a  California- 
bound  steamer  arrived  at  Panama  to  dispose  of  its  available 
tickets  by  lot,  leaving  the  disappointed  hundreds  who  could 
not  be  accommodated  to  wait  and  take  their  chances  of  get- 
ting passage  on  the  next  steamer  or  to  embark  on  some 
improvised,  slow-sailing  vessel  already  at  hand. 

Lastly  there  was  the  overland  journey,  which  could  not 
well  be  undertaken  until  the  following  spring,  and  which  was 
chosen  by  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  exorbitant 
fares  which  the  steamships  charged.  But  if  the  risks  and 
dangers  of  the  Cape  Horn  route  were  great,  the  hardships 
of  the  overland  journey  were  enough  to  appall  the  bravest. 
Afoot,  on  horseback,  or  in  covered  wagons,  these  Argonauts 
in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece  made  their  way  over  almost 
impassable  mountain  barriers,  across  the  great  American 
desert,  again  over  the  mountains,  then  through  impenetrable 
swamps,  and,  tortured  with  heat,  cold,  thirst  and  hunger, 
harassed  by  savages,  scourged  by  cholera,  leaving  the  bones 

2Schouler,  "History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  v.  p.  136. 
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of  their  less  hardy  comrades  to  bleach  in  the  desert  sun, 
they  pressed  onward  month  after  month,  strengthened  by 
hope  of  riches,  until  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  new  El  Dorado 
spread  out  before  them.  These  were  the  "  forty-niners  " 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  and  prosperous  common- 
wealth.3 

San  Francisco,  which  was  temporarily  depopulated  in 
1848,  soon  recovered  and,  starting  the  new  year  with  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants,  was  able  to  boast  of  a  population 
of  20,000  at  the  close.  The  population  of  the  whole  Terri- 
tory now  exceeded  80,000  and  it  was  still  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate.  It  was  such  a  population  as  gold  mines  always 
bring.  Americans  of  all  types — honest  laborers,  gamblers, 
robbers,  thieves,  desperadoes — Chinese,  Australians,  Ha- 
waiians,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  in  fact  every  nationality 
was  represented.  Women  and  children  were  rare  objects. 
Drunken  brawls,  riots,  murders,  thefts,  robberies,  were  mat- 
ters of  daily  occurrence.  In  fact,  a  condition  bordering  on 
anarchy  prevailed,  for  there  was  no  government  except  a 
feeble  survival  of  the  Mexican  regime.  There  being  no  set- 
tled land  or  mining  laws,  disputes  over  titles  were  common 
and  were  often  settled  with  the  pistol  or  bowie-knife.  In 
this  almost  intolerable  situation  the  Anglo-Saxon  instinct  for 
government  and  order  asserted  itself,  for  the  American  pop- 
ulation was  largely  in  the  majority,  and  a  rude,  half -legal 
government  was  improvised.  This  was  done  by  self -consti- 
tuted vigilance  committees,  which  undertook  to  ferret  out 
crime  and  punish  criminals.  Through  these  agencies  sum- 
mary justice  was  administered  and  murderers  were  lynched 
with  equal  dispatch.4 

But  the  inhabitants  wished  and  deserved  a  more  efficient 
government  than  that  of  vigilance  committees  and  lynch  law. 

3  Read  Royce's  "  History  of  California,"  pp.  234-246. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  407-422. 
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President  Taylor  earnestly  desired  that  California  should  as 
speedily  as  possible  be  erected  into  a  State,  and  to  that  end  he 
sent  a  confidential  agent  to  California  in  the  spring  of  1849 
to  encourage  and  aid,  in  cooperation  with  the  military  author- 
ities, the  movement  toward  Statehood.  In  pursuance  of  this 
movement  the  military  governor,  General  Riley,  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  to  choose  delegates  to 
a  convention  empowered  to  frame  a  constitution.  The  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  were  duly  elected  and  met  at 
Monterey  on  September  3.  After  a  quiet  session  of  six 
weeks  a  constitution  modeled  chiefly  upon  those  of  New 
York  and  Iowa  was  adopted,  and  one  month  later  was  rati- 
fied by  the  people  with  a  vote  of  twelve  to  one.  The  most  im- 
portant provision  of  the  constitution  was  that  which  forever 
prohibited  slavery  in  the  State,  and  it  is  significant  that  not 
a  single  dissenting  vote  in  the  convention  was  cast  against 
this  provision,  although  fifteen  of  the  forty-eight  dele- 
gates were  from  slave  States.  This,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  overwhelming  majority  by  which  the  consti- 
tution was  popularly  ratified,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
people  were  not  interested  in  the  introduction  of  slavery, 
even  if  they  were  not  positively  opposed  to  it.  General 
Riley  then  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  constitution 
in  force,  and  withdrew  from  the  further  government  of  the 
Territory. 

A  legislature  was  promptly  chosen;  it  organized  in  De- 
cember and  chose  as  the  State's  first  representatives  in  the 
United  States  Senate  Dr.  William  M.  Gwin,  a  former  Mis- 
sissippi slaveholder  and  one  of  the  "  forty-niners,"  and 
General  John  C.  Fremont,  the  distinguished  explorer,  to 
whom  most  of  the  credit  for  the  conquest  of  California  was 
given,  but  who  in  reality  had  little  to  do  with  acquiring  this 
region  and  whose  adventures  were  scarcely  creditable  to  the 
government.5     California  now  had  all  the  outward  marks  of 

6  Royce,  "  History  of  C-lifornia,"  pp.  53-62. 
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a  completed  commonwealth  and  it  remained  for  Congress  to 
put  on  the  finishing  touches  by  admitting  it  to  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1849,  a 
long  and  bitter  contest  over  the  election  of  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  ensued.  The  Democrats  in  the  House  had  a  small 
plurality,  but  the  Free  S oilers,  now  numbering  thirteen  mem- 
bers, held  the  balance  of  power.  They  refused  to  support  the 
Whig  candidate,  Mr.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had,  as  Speaker  in  the  last  Congress,  refused 
to  give  proper  recognition  to  the  anti-slavery  party  in  the 
make-up  of  the  committees  of  the  House.  After  a  contest 
lasting  three  weeks,  during  the  course  of  which  great  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Free  Soil  members  to  vote  for 
Winthrop,  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, was  elected.  The  House  being  organized,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  his  message  recommending  that  California  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  soon  as  practicable  under  the 
constitution  already  adopted.  He  also  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  an  application  for  admission  to  the  Union  would  soon 
be  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  and  that 
Congress  should  postpone  action  in  regard  thereto  until  that 
application  had  been  made. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  the  California  question  had 
been  before  Congress.  As  early  as  July,  1848,  the  President 
had  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  urging  the  immediate 
organization  of  territorial  governments  for  California  and 
New  Mexico.  A  bill  was  duly  reported  for  the  organization 
of  California  and  New  Mexico,  leaving  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  to  be  settled  ultimately 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House,  and  various  other 
efforts  were  made  to  settle  the  question,  but  without  success. 
At  the  December  session  in  1848  several  bills  were  brought 
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forward  in  both  houses,  one  of  which  prohibited  slavery  in 
both  Territories.  The  latter  bill  passed  the  House,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  It  was  clear  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  were  unable  to  agree  upon  any  measure,  the  Senate 
being  inclined  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  demands  of  slavery 
extensionists,  while  the  House  was  unalterably  opposed  to 
them.  Meantime  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and 
the  great  rush  of  immigrants  to  that  section  made  the  organi- 
zation of  civil  government  an  absolute  necessity.  As  the 
population  was  now  ample  for  the  erection  of  a  State,  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  as  already  stated,  recommended  that  the  terri- 
torial stage  be  skipped  and  that  California  be  admitted  at 
once  with  its  constitution  prohibiting  slavery.  This  greatly 
exasperated  the  advocates  of  slavery  extension,  who  had 
hoped  that  the  President  would  sympathize  with  their  views ; 
but  he  could  not  be  convinced  that  California  should  be 
thrown  open  to  slavery  against  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
inhabitants.  * 

Besides  the  question  of  the  status  of  California,  there 
were  several  other  questions  relating  to  the  general  subject 
of  slavery  which  were  calling  loudly  for  settlement.  In  the 
first  place  there  was  a  dispute  concerning  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Texas,  which  had  existed  ever  since  the  annexation  of 
that  republic  to  the  United  States.  Texas  claimed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  what  is  now  New  Mexico,  and  this  claim  was 
supported  by  the  Southern  members.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  opposed  by  the  Northern  members,  who  wished  to  restrict 
the  territorial  area  of  Texas  as  much  as  possible,  since  that 
would  mean  a  restriction  of  slavery.  Secondly,  there  was 
the  debt  of  Texas,  incurred  in  establishing  her  independence, 
a  debt  which,  it  was  said,  was  a  just  charge  upon  the  United 
States. 

A  still  more  pressing  question  from  the  Southern  stand- 
point was  the  demand  for  the  enactment  of  a  more  efficient 
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law  for  the  interstate  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  old 
law  of  1793  had  proved  to  be  inadequate,  particularly  after 
the  rise  of  the  abolition  party.  This  party  had  interposed 
obstacles  of  various  kinds  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  so 
that  it  was  very  difficult  and  often  impossible  for  slaveholders 
to  recover  their  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into  the  Northern 
States.  Moreover,  the  effectiveness  of  the  old  law  had  been 
largely  impaired  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  in  which  it  was  held  that 
the  execution  of  the  law  could  in  no  way  be  imposed  upon 
State  officers,  but  that  the  obligations  rested  solely  upon  the 
United  States;  and  as  the  number  of  Federal  officers  in  a 
State  are  comparatively  few  and  scattered,  the  execution  of 
the  law  became  almost  a  dead  letter.  This  was  regarded  as 
a  great  grievance  at  the  South  and  the  demand  for  a  more 
stringent  law  was  too  loud  and  general  to  be  longer  ignored. 
Finally,  there  was  the  old  question  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  prosecution  of  the  slave  traffic 
almost  at  the  doors  of  the  national  capital  was  regarded  at 
the  North  as  a  bitter  shame,  while  there  were  not  a  few  at  the 
South  who  felt  much  shocked  at  the  practice. 

II 

THE   COMPROMISE   MEASURES  OF   1850 

Early  in  1850  the  venerable  Henry  Clay,  who  had  been 
called  back  to  the  Senate  after  a  seven  years'  retirement  on 
his  estate  at  Ashland,  came  forward  to  perform  his  last 
service  as  the  "  great  pacificator."  He  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  reaching  the  high  station  which  his  talents,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  services  to  his  party,  so  eminently  fitted  him.  He  was 
now  in  his  seventy-third  year,  but  exhibited  remarkable  activ- 
ity as  a  parliamentary  leader,  while  his  oratory  still  showed 
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the  vigor  and  fire  of  youth.  This  was  the  last  time  that  he 
was  to  appear  in  Congress  with  those  other  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  triumvirate — Calhoun  and  Webster — who,  like 
himself,  had  been  born  while  the  Revolution  was  still  in 
progress  and  who,  like  himself,  had  sought  the  Presidency 
only  to  be  defeated  by  less  distinguished  leaders.  Although 
he  did  not  equal  Calhoun  as  a  logician  nor  Webster  as  an 
orator  and  constitutional  lawyer,  Clay  surpassed  them  both  as 
a  popular  speaker  and  as  a  leader  of  men.  He  was  generous, 
courteous,  magnetic,  charming  in  conversation  and  was  idol- 
ized by  his  friends  as  few  Americans  have  ever  been.  When 
he  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  March,  1843,  it  was,  said 
Crittenden,  his  successor,  like  the  soul's  quitting  of  the  body. 
After  his  farewell  address  the  Senate  was  in  no  mood  to  do 
business,  and  upon  the  motion  of  Preston  of  South  Carolina 
it  unanimously  adjourned — the  first  and  only  tribute  of  the 
kind  ever  paid  to  a  United  States  Senator.6 

When  Clay  reached  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1850 
he  instinctively  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  Senate  ancL 
brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  various  questions  at  issue  on  the  basis  of  compromise. 
They  provided,  first,  for  the  immediate  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia with  its  constitution  forbidding  slavery;  second,  the 
organization  of  territorial  governments  in  the  remainder  of 
the  Mexican  cession  without  any  restrictions  as  to  slavery,  it 
being  assumed  that  slavery  did  not  exist  there  by  law  and 
was  not  likely  to  be  introduced  there  in  practice;  third,  the 
adjustment  of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Texas  and  New 
Mexico;  fourth,  the  assumption  of  the  public  debt  of  Texas 
incurred  before  annexation;  fifth,  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  sixth,  a  more  effective 
law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  resolutions  also 
declared  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the 

e  Schurz,  "  Life  of  Clay,"  vol.  ii.  p.  224,. 
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slave  trade  between  the  States  and  that  it  ought  not  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  consent  of 
Maryland  and  of  the  people  of  the  District. 

On  February  5,  1850,  the  grand  old  statesman  dragged 
himself  to  the  Capitol  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
audience  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of  his  proposed  compro- 
mise measures.  He  pleaded  with  senators  from  the  North 
and  from  the  South  to  approach  the  "  awful  subject "  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  because  concession  by  each  side,  he 
said,  was  necessary.  California  ought,  he  continued,  to  be 
admitted  with  the  constitution  which  was  the  almost  unan- 
imous choice  of  her  people.  The  organization  of  the  rest  of 
the  Mexican  cession  without  restrictions  upon  slavery  ought 
not  to  be  objectionable  to  the  North,  since  in  all  human  prob- 
ability few  or  no  Southerners  would  ever  care  to  move  with 
their  slaves  to  this  remote  region  to  which  slave  labor  was  ill- 
adapted  and  where  it  would  be  unprofitable.  It  was  useless, 
therefore,  to  irritate  the  slaveholders  by  enacting  laws  to  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  slavery  into  territory  where  it  would 
probably  never  be  introduced,  even  though  permitted.  With 
regard  to  the  provision  for  a  more  stringent  fugitive  slave 
law,  he  thought  the  South  had  a  just  claim.  The  old  law  had 
proved  insufficient,  partly  on  account  of  defects  in  its  pro- 
visions, but  more  largely  on  account  of  the  outright  nullifica- 
tion of  the  law  by  Northern  legislatures  and  Northern  mobs. 
Several  of  these  States  had  passed  so-called  "  personal  liberty 
laws,"  designed  to  interpose  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  by  forbidding  their 
officers  to  aid  the  Federal  authorities  and  by  denying  to  them 
the  use  of  their  jails.  In  these  and  in  other  ways  the  consti- 
tutional guarantee  relative  to  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves 
was  rendered  practically  nugatory.  Clay  closed  his  notable 
speech  by  a  picture  of  the  awful  consequences  of  the  war 
which  he  prophesied  would  be  inevitable  in  the  event  the  two 
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sections  persisted  in  their  hostility  to  each  other  and  refused 
to  settle  their  differences  on  the  basis  of  compromise.  Feeble 
as  he  was,  Clay  spoke  for  the  greater  part  of  two  legis- 
lative days,  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  his 
friends  remonstrated  that  he  was  too  ill  to  proceed,  he  said: 
"  I  consider  our  country  in  danger,  and  if  I  can  be  the  means 
in  any  measure  of  averting  that  danger,  my  health  and  life 
is  of  little  consequence."  When  he  had  concluded,  a  great 
throng  of  friends,  men  and  women,  rushed  toward  him  to 
shake  his  hand  and  kiss  him.7 

Just  one  month  after  Clay  delivered  his  speech  in  favor 
of  compromise,  Calhoun,  pale  and  emaciated  from  disease, 
gaunt  and  haggard  in  appearance,  with  sunken  cheeks  and 
with  eyes  glowing  with  fever,  dragged  himself  from  his  sick- 
bed— his  death-bed  it  proved  to  be — to  make  his  last  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  whom  he  had  long  been  the  recog- 
nized leader.  He  was  now  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  Clay's 
junior  by  four  years;  he  had  entered  Congress  at  the  same 
time  with  Clay  and  had  been  in  the  public  service  of  the 
United  States  almost  without  interruption  for  more  than 
forty  years.  He  had  entered  upon  his  public  career  imbued 
with  strong  national  opinions,  but  with  the  increasing  sec- 
tional divergence  he  abandoned  his  earlier  views  and  became 
an  extreme  advocate  of  the  theory  of  State  sovereignty  and 
of  the  extension  of  slavery.  He  probably  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  in  the  South  to  the  bringing  on  of  the 
Civil  War,8  but  no  well  informed  historian  can  say  that  he 
did  so  consciously.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  results  of 
his  course,  historians  are  now  agreed  that  Calhoun  was 
patriotic  in  his  motives  and  absolutely  sincere  in  his  belief 
that  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  depended  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.     He  loved  the  Union 

7  Julian,  "  Political  Recollections,"  p.  84. 
s  Von   Hoist,  "Life  of  Calhoun,"  p.   347. 
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scarcely  less  than  Webster,  and  his  solemn  plea  for  its  main- 
tenance in  his  last  great  speech  stands  as  a  refutation  of  the 
charge  that  he  desired  to  see  its  dissolution.  We  believe  now 
that  he  had  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the  rights  of  the 
States  under  the  Federal  system  and  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
value  of  slavery;  but  in  his  day  the  particularistic  theory  of 
interpretation  seemed  more  logical  than  it  does  now,  and  it 
was  not  entirely  unnatural  that  the  tremendous  economic 
interests  of  slavery  should  have  affected  his  political  if  not 
his  moral  views  as  regards  the  institution  of  negro  slavery. 
A  powerful  and  devoted  champion  of  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery, his  private  morals  were  absolutely  pure  and  incorrupti- 
ble. In  this  respect  he  far  outshone  either  Clay  or  Webster. 
On  the  day  set  for  his  formal  speech  on  the  compromise 
measures,  March  4,  he  hobbled  into  the  chamber  supported 
by  two  friends,  and  being  too  feeble  to  speak,  his  address 
was  read  by  Senator  John  Y.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  it  was 
listened  to  by  every  senator  present  with  profound  attention 
and  unfeigned  emotion.  "  The  scene,"  says  Dr.  von  Hoist, 
"  had  something  of  the  impressive  solemnity  of  a  funeral 
ceremony  about  it,  and  it  hushed  the  galleries  into  the  deepest 
silence."  9  The  main  current  of  his  argument  was  a  plea  for 
the  restoration  of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  hos- 
tile sections  as  the  only  means  of  perpetuating  the  Union. 
As  a  result  of  protective  tariffs  and  internal  improvements, 
he  said,  the  North  had  outgrown  the  South,  and,  as  the 
stronger  section,  it  was  oppressing  the  Southern  people  and 
interfering  with  their  domestic  affairs.  The  various  ties 
which  bound  the  sections  together,  spiritual,  political,  and 
social,  he  said,  were  already  beginning  to  snap,  and  this  was 
the  literal  truth.  The  South  was  having  as  little  business 
intercourse  with  the  North  as  possible ;  in  fact,  Calhoun  him- 
self had  proposed  a  commercial  boycott  of  the  North.     The 

»  Von  Hoist,  "  Life  of  Calhoun,"  p.  338. 
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social  relations  of  the  people  of  the  two  sections  were  any- 
thing but  cordial,  while  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches 
had  already  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  wings  and 
the  Presbyterian  denomination  was  in  the  course  of  dis- 
ruption. Calhoun  spoke  of  the  universal  discontent  prevail- 
ing, the  feeling  of  insecurity  among  all  classes,  and  the 
widely  diffused  belief  in  the  South  that  her  people  could  not 
remain  in  the  Union,  consistently  with  honor,  as  things  were. 
The  Union,  he  said,  was  unquestionably  in  danger,  and 
it  could  only  be  preserved  by  restoring  through  consti- 
tutional amendment  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sec- 
tions. The  South  must  be  given  equal  rights  in  the 
Territories,  the  North  must  return  the  runaway  slaves 
from  the  South  and  must  stop  agitating  the  slavery 
question.  But  there  was  not  a  word  of  threat  nor  a 
magniloquent  phrase  in  the  whole  speech;  it  was  a  sober, 
accurate,  and  concise  statement  of  the  forces  working  against 
slavery.10  His  suggestion  concerning  the  restoration  of  the 
equilibrium  by  a  constitutional  amendment  was  regarded  as 
an  impracticable  scheme,  but  his  picture  of  the  discontent  of 
the  South  was  a  solemn  presentation  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try and  made  a  profound  impression.  His  concluding  words 
were,  "  Having  faithfully  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  both  to  the  Union  and  to  my  section,  throughout  this 
agitation,  I  shall  have  the  consolation,  let  what  will,  come, 
that  I  am  free  from  all  responsibility. "  Those  were  the  last 
words  of  the  last  speech  of  the  great  and  honest  nullifier.  He 
was  led  out  of  the  Senate  chamber  by  his  two  friends — 
slowly  and  heavily  the  curtain  rolled  down  to  shut  from  the 
public  gaze  the  last  scene  of  the  grand  tragedy  of  his 
brilliant  life.11  A  few  days  later  Calhoun  passed  away,  not 
being  permitted  to  behold  with  his  own  eyes  the  ruin  of  his 

10  Bancroft,  "Life  of  Seward,"  vol.  i.  p.  235. 
n  Von  Hoist,  "Life  of  Calhoun,"  p.  347. 
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beloved  South,  for  which  he  had  shown  such  intense  devotion 
and  for  whose  welfare  he  manifested  the  deepest  interest 
and  concern  in  his  last  moments.  He  died  murmuring, 
"The  South!  The  poor  South!  God  knows  what  will 
become  of  her." 

Three  days  after  Calhoun's  argument  Webster  made 
his  famous  Seventh  of  March  speech  in  favor  of  compromise, 
to  the  largest  audience  that  had  ever  crowded  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  old  Senate  chamber.  It  was  the 
most  notable  utterance  of  the  session  and  one  of  the 
half  dozen  greatest  of  Webster's  orations.  Like  Cal- 
houn, Webster  was  now  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  and  had  been 
in  Congress  or  in  the  Cabinet  for  more  than  forty  years.  Of 
all  Americans,  he  was  the  most  richly  endowed  with  the  gifts 
of  oratory.  Clay  was  probably  his  superior  as  a  popular 
speaker,  but  Webster  far  outstripped  him  as  an  advocate  at 
the  bar.  He  succeeded  William  Pinkney  as  the  foremost 
of  American  constitutional  lawyers,  and  this  primacy  he  held 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  mastered  the  Constitution, 
worshipped  it  almost  as  an  idol  and  understood  its  meaning 
better  than  any  other  American  unless  we  except  Marshall. 
Certainly  it  may  be  said  that  with  Marshall  on  the  bench  and 
Webster  at  the  bar  the  Constitution  never  had  abler  ex- 
pounders in  court.  His  profound  knowledge  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  and  his  intense  patriotism  were 
qualities  probably  not'  surpassed  by  any  other  American. 
Like  Clay,  he  had  a  strong  ambition  to  be  President.  On 
three  different  occasions  he  had  sought  the  nomination,  but 
each  time  the  honor  went  to  another.  On  two  of  these  occa- 
sions he  was  offered  second  place,  but  he  could  never  think  of 
being  second  to  any  man,  although,  as  it  turned  out,  he  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in  both  cases  by  the  death 
of  the  President.  He  was  not  a  popular  leader  like  Clay 
and  never  had  more  than  a  small  following,  but  his  support- 
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ers  idolized  him  and  worked  in  and  out  of  season  for  his 
success.  Like  the  two  Adamses,  he  was  not  a  politician,  but 
a  statesman,  and  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  it  is 
too  often  the  politician  rather  than  the  statesman  who  carries 
off  the  honors  of  office. 

Webster's  speech  on  the  compromise  measures  had  been 
awaited  by  both  sides  with  great  anxiety,  for  no  one  knew 
whether  he  would  cast  his  influence  in  favor  of  compromise 
or  support  the  views  of  the  anti-slavery  advocates,  with  whom 
the  greater  part  of  his  constituents  were  in  sympathy.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  own  reputation  in  the  North  he  chose 
the  former.  He  began  by  saying,  "  I  wish  to  speak  to-day, 
not  as  a  Massachusetts  man,  nor  as  a  Northern  man,  but  as 
an  American,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  ...  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  and  I  mean  to 
perform  it  with  fidelity — not  without  a  sense  of  the  surround- 
ing dangers,  but  not  without  hope I  speak  to-day 

for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  '  Hear  me  for  my 
cause.'  "  12  After  reviewing  the  history  of  slavery  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  he  passed  to  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  to  the  Territories  and  contended  that  the  North 
should  not  insist  upon  the  extension  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
to  the  domain  acquired  from  Mexico,  since,  on  account  of 
the  physical  features  of  the  country,  it  was  not  probable  that 
slavery  would  ever  be  introduced  there.  "  I  would  not,  there- 
fore," he  said,  "  take  the  pains  uselessly  to  reaffirm  an  ordi- 
nance of  nature  nor  to  reenact  the  will  of  God  "  when  its 
only  practical  effect  would  be  the  irritation  of  the  slave- 
holders of  the  South.  If  such  a  prohibition  were  necessary, 
he  said,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  he  would  go  as  far  as  anyone  toward  secur- 
ing the  enactment  of  a  law  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  pur- 
pose, but  he  would  not  do  an  unnecessary  thing  when  its 

12  "  Congressional  Globe,"  1849-50,  p.  476. 
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only  effect  was  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others  as  well  as  to 
discredit  his  own  understanding.  With  regard  to  fugitive 
slaves,  he  said  the  South  had  a  real  grievance  and  that  the 
people  of  the  North  had  not  fulfilled  their  constitutional 
obligations  to  their  Southern  brethren.  He  declared,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  conduct  of  the  abolition  societies  at  the 
North  had  produced  nothing  good  and  that  they  ought  to 
cease  their  everlasting  agitation.  But  he  favored  the  admis- 
sion of  California  with  her  free  constitution  and  was  willing 
to  compromise  the  other  disputed  questions.  Webster's 
speech  created  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  North  it  was  coldly  received  by  the  anti-slavery  Whigs 
and  Free  S oilers,  the  more  radical  of  whom  charged  him 
with  being  a  recreant  son  of  New  England  and  with  having 
played  false  to  the  North,  in  order  to  secure  Southern  sup- 
port at  the  next  Presidential  election.  Instead  of  denouncing 
and  deploring  slavery,  they  said,  and  striking  at  it  wherever 
the  Constitution  permitted,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  he 
apologized  for  its  existence  and  urged  the  enforcement  of 
its  most  obnoxious  laws.  His  utterances  with  regard  to  the 
abolition  societies  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  greatly  an- 
gered the  North  and  promoted  the  very  struggle  which  he 
proposed  to  allay.13  The  Southern  radicals  also  denounced 
the  speech,  but  fair-minded  and  conservative  men  in  both 
parties  approved  it.14 

Two  other  notable  speeches  in  the  Senate  on  the  compro- 
mise measures  were  those  made  by  William  H.  Seward,  for- 
merly governor  of  New  York,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of 
Ohio,  one  an  anti-slavery  Whig,  the  other  a  Free  Soil  Demo- 
crat. Seward  opposed  the  compromise  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal and  emphatic  terms,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  pro- 
vision for  a  more  stringent  fugitive  slave  law,  declaring  that 

13  Lodge,  "  Life  of  Webster,"  p.  306. 

i*  See  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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it  was  useless  to  enact  a  more  rigorous  law  since  the  sentiment 
of  the  North  was  too  hostile  to  such  legislation  to  make  its 
enforcement  possible.  He  frankly  told  the  Southern  mem- 
bers that  their  demand  for  more  guarantees  for  the  return 
of  their  fugitive  slaves  could  not  be  granted,  since  the  tide 
of  social  progress  could  not  be  rolled  back.  In  discussing 
the  constitutional  guarantees  relative  to  slavery,  he  created 
a  sensation  by  the  declaration  that  there  is  a  certain  super- 
human something  above  the  Constitution  and  the  written 
laws,  which  might  make  them  weak  or  ineffectual,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  "  higher  law."  The  South- 
ern members  attacked  this  assertion  as  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  North  to  violate  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  or  the  Constitution  itself,  if  it  seemed  repugnant 
to  their  moral  sense  in  any  particular.  To  go  upon  this 
theory,  they  asserted,  would  inevitably  encourage  a  spirit  of 
lawlessness,  destroy  all  the  foundations  of  law  and  justice, 
and  ultimately  lead  to  anarchy.  "  The  principles  of  the 
senator  from  New  York,"  said  Badger  of  North  Carolina, 
"  give  us  a  fanatical  and  wild  notion  that  every  man  in 
civilized  society  has  a  right,  as  a  citizen,  to  make  his  own 
judgment  a  rule  of  conduct  paramount  to  and  overruling 
the  law  of  his  country."15  But  Seward,  probably,  did  not 
mean  to  advocate  resistance  to  any  civil  law  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  citizen  was  in  conflict  with  some  moral  law,  but 
only  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
could  not  be  enforced,  because  the  Northern  people  believed 
that  it  was  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  in  conflict  with 
broad  moral  principles.16  Chase  spoke,  on  March  26  and  27, 
reviewing  the  opinions  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots  and  ex- 
plaining the  provisions  of  the  compromise  measures.  He 
declared  that  the  North  had  yielded  "  point  after  point, 

is  Congressional  Globe,"  1849-1850,  p.  387. 
16  Bancroft,  "  Life  of  Seward,"  vol.  i.  p.  259. 
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concession  after  concession,  until  duty,  honor,  patriotism, 
shame,  demand  that  we  should  stop."  "  We  of  the  West," 
he  said,  "  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  Union  as  we 
look  upon  the  arch  of  heaven,  without  a  thought  that  it 
can  ever  decay  or  fall."  17 

The  Southern  radicals,  of  whom  Jefferson  Davis  was 
the  leader  after  the  death  of  Calhoun,  opposed  Clay's  com- 
promise scheme  as  an  unreasonable  concession  to  the  North, 
just  as  the  Northern  radicals  opposed  it  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son. They  insisted  upon  the  right  of  the  slaveholders  to  be 
allowed  to  take  their  slaves  into  any  territory  of  the  Union, 
objected  to  the  interference  with  the  boundaries  claimed  by 
Texas,  and  deprecated  the  meddling  with  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  debate  of  Clay's  resolutions  dragged 
on  from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month,  nearly  every 
member  speaking  for  or  against  them.  It  was  noticed  that 
feeling  ran  high  at  times  among  opposing  members  and  per- 
sonalities were  often  indulged  in.  At  one  time  an  altercation 
occurred  between  Senators  Benton  of  Missouri  and  Foote 
of  Mississippi,  in  the  course  of  which  Foote  drew  a  pistol 
upon  Benton  and  the  latter  begged  to  be  allowed  to  cudgel 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  old-time  cordiality  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  members  was  no  longer 
noticeable  and  everywhere  could  be  seen  evidences  of  bitter 
sectional  hostility,  which  were  frequently  intensified  by 
threats  of  secession  from  the  Southern  members.  Calhoun,  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  said  he  no  longer  recognized  anti- 
slavery  senators  except  to  say  "  Good-morning  "  and  shake 
hands  with  them — that  was  the  extent  of  his  intercourse  with 
those  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  "  endangering  the  Union."  18 
On  April  13  all  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  various  ques- 
tions involved  were  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen 

it  Hart,  "  Life  of  Chase,"  p.  128. 

is  "  Congressional  Globe,"  1849-1850,  p.  520. 
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senators,  seven  of  whom  were  from  the  South  and  six  from 
the  North.  On  May  8  the  committee  reported  three  meas- 
ures, the  first  of  which  provided  for  the  immediate  admission 
of  California  as  a  State  with  its  free  constitution,  the  organi- 
zation of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  Territories  without  any 
restriction  upon  slavery,  the  adjustment  of  the  Texas 
boundary  dispute,  and  the  payment  of  $10,000,000  to  Texas 
for  her  claim  on  the  territory  awarded  to  New  Mexico.  The 
second  bill  was  for  a  more  effective  fugitive  slave  law,  while 
the  third  abolished  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  debate  was  renewed  and  continued  for  about  five 
months,  nearly  every  senator  delivering  a  set  speech  for 
or  against  the  measures.  They  were  opposed  on  the  one 
hand  by  most  of  the  anti-slavery  Whigs  and  Free  Soilers  of 
the  North  and  on  the  other  by  the  more  radical  senators 
from  the  South.  Likewise  the  administration  cast  its  influ- 
ence against  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  so  muti- 
lated with  amendments  by  the  end  of  July  that  nothing  re- 
mained except  that  part  relating  to  the  organization  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah.19 

Meantime  affairs  were  given  a  new  turn  by  the  death 
of  the  President,  which  occurred  on  July  9,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Vice  President,  Fillmore,  to  the  chief  magistracy. 
Fillirfbre  reconstructed  the  Cabinet,  appointing  members 
who  were  in  favor  of  compromise,  and  soon  the  outlook  was 
more  favorable.  The  Senate  now  took  up  one  after  another 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  "  Omnibus  Bill,"  as  the  first  of 
the  three  measures  reported  by  the  committee  of  thirteen 
was  called,  and  passed  separate  bills  embodying  each  provi- 
sion in  the  same  form  as  reported  by  the  committee.  The 
bill  to  admit  California  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four 
to  eighteen,  all  the  nays  being  from  the  Southern  States, 
five  Southern  senators  voting  in  the  affirmative.    After  the 

19  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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passage  of  the  bill  a  solemn  protest,  headed  by  Jefferson 
Davis  and  signed  by  nine  other  Southern  senators,  was  laid 
before  the  Senate.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  passed  the  Senate 
with  only  twelve  dissenting  votes,  although  a  good  many  of 
the  Northern  members  did  not  vote.    The  bill  to  abolish  the 


Millard  Fillmore 
After  a  daguerreotype 

slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  passed  with  nineteen 
dissenting  votes,  all  of  which  were  from  the  South.  In  the 
House  the  compromise  bills  passed  more  quickly,  but  against 
strong  opposition,  and  by  September  20  they  were  ready  to 
be  laid  before  the  President.     The  President  promptly  ap- 
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proved  them  all  a  few  days  before  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress and  the  great  work  of  compromise  was  complete. 

But  unfortunately  it  did  not  terminate  the  slavery  con- 
troversy. In  a  few  years  it  had  broken  out  again  with 
greater  fury  than  ever.  It  was  the  "  irrepressible  conflict  " 
that  was  to  go  on  without  prospect  of  cessation  until  slavery 
itself  was  put  where  it  could  no  longer  be  a  source  of  agita- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  was  a  sense  of  relief  in  all  quarters 
that  the  long  struggle  had  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a 
measure  of  some  kind,  even  though  it  should  prove  to  be  a 
makeshift.  There  was  a  disposition  everywhere  to  treat  the 
compromise  as  a  "  finality,"  and  a  declaration  was  signed  by 
many  members  of  Congress  announcing  that  they  would 
give  their  support  to  no  presidential  candidate  at  the  next 
election  who  was  known  to  be  in  favor  of  reopening  the 
slavery  question.  Throughout  the  North  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  compromise  was  on  the  whole  favorable,  and 
public  meetings  were  held  in  many  of  the  large  cities  endors- 
ing the  measure  advocating  obedience  to  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  and  deprecating  further  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. There  were,  however,  counter-demonstrations  of  con- 
siderable proportions,  particularly  against  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  In  the  South  sentiment  on  the  whole  approved  the  com- 
promise measures,  although  there  was  considerable  disap- 
pointment at  some  of  the  provisions.  In  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina,  particularly,  the  feeling  against  the  new 
laws  was  very  strong.  In  the  former  State  a  convention 
had  been  called  in  October,  1849,  to  protest  against  the  ex- 
clusion of  slavery  from  the  Mexican  cession.  Upon  request 
of  the  leaders  Calhoun  had  been  called  upon  earlier  in  the 
year  to  advise  the  people  of  the  State  as  to  the  proper  course 
for  them  to  pursue  in  case  Congress  decided  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  Territories.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  Calhoun  gave  it  as  his 
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opinion  that  the  only  hope  of  the  slave  States  lay  in  the 
calling  of  a  Southern  convention.  He  further  advised  that 
a  central  committee  be  organized  for  the  State  at  large,  and 
also  one  in  each  county;  that  "firm  and  determined  reso- 
lutions should  be  adopted  by  such  meetings  as  might  be  held 
before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  the  fall  and  that 
the  legislature  should  take  up  the  subject  in  the  "  most  sol- 
emn and  impressive  manner."  20  The  Mississippi  conven- 
tion followed  his  advice  in  all  essential  particulars,  and  it 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  South  recommending 
a  Southern  convention  to  meet  at  Nashville  "  with  a  view 
and  hope  of  arresting  the  aggression  of  the  North."  The 
convention  met  at  Nashville  on  June  3,  1850,  nine  States 
being  represented,  and  after  discussing  at  length  Clay's 
compromise  resolutions  then  pending  before  the  Senate, 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  secession.  It  recommended 
that  the  South  abstain  from  taking  part  in  any  national 
convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  President  until  the  rights 
of  the  Southern  people  were  guaranteed;  that  all  social, 
commercial,  and  political  intercourse  with  the  North  be  sus- 
pended until  the  grievances  of  the  South  were  redressed; 
that  every  community  appoint  a  vigilance  committee  to  act 
with  regard  to  abolition  literature ;  and  that  Southern  letters 
be  more  generally  fostered  and  travel  in  the  North  dis- 
couraged.21 A  second  session  was  held  in  November,  the 
compromise  measures  having  in  the  meantime  passed 
both  houses  and  become  law.  At  the  second  session  a 
recommendation  was  adopted  calling  upon  the  people  to 
choose  another  convention  empowered  to  take  such  action 
as  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  "  arrest  further  aggres- 
sion," and  otherwise  to  provide  for  the  "  future  safety  and 
independence  "  of  the  aggrieved  States. 

20 "  Congressional  Globe,"   1849-1850,  p.  52. 

2i  For   the    text    of   the    resolutions    see    "  Congressional    Globe,"    1849-1850, 
p.    337. 
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Great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina,  and  demands  for  resistance  were  to  be 
heard  on  every  hand.  Southern  rights  associations  were 
formed  and  the  press  was  practically  unanimous  in  favor 
of  secession.  Except  Foote,  the  entire  Mississippi  delegation 
in  Congress  had  voted  against  the  compromise  measures  and 
when  they  returned  to  the  State  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  they  proceeded  to  advocate  secession  from  the 
stump.  Albert  Gallatin  Brown,  a  member  of  the  lower 
House,  later  a  senator,  said  in  a  speech  at  Jackson,  "  So 
help  me  God,  I  am  f?)r  resistance,  and  my  advice  to  you  is 
that  of  Cromwell  to  his  colleagues :  '  Pray  to  God  and  keep 
your  powder  dry.'  " 22  The  legislature  passed  resolutions 
of  censure  against  Foote,  declaring  that  the  interests  of  the 
State  were  not  safe  in  his  hands.  The  governor  of  Missis- 
sippi, General  Johfj»%.  Quitman,  an  extreme  advocate  of 
secession,  called  the  legislature  together  in  special  session 
and  recommended  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  take  into 
consideration  Federal  relations  and  aggressions  upon  the 
rights  of  the  South,  saying:  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
my  decided  opinion  that  the  only  effective  remedy  for  evils 
which  must  continue  to  grow  from  year  to  year  is  to  be  found 
in  the  prompt  and  peaceable  secession  of  the  aggrieved 
States."  The  legislature  promptly  issued  the  call  for  a  con- 
vention, the  delegates  to  which  were  to  be  elected  in  Septem- 
ber, 1851.  A  remarkable  campaign  ensued.  The  voters 
were  divided  into  two  classes :  those  in  favor  of  acquiescence 
in  the  compromise  measures  and  those  in  favor  of  resistance. 
The  party  of  acquiescence  nominated  Senator  Foote  for  gov- 
ernor, while  the  "  resisters  "  called  from  the  United  States 
Senate  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  their  leader.  When  the  votes 
were  counted  it  was  found  that  the  Union  party  had  carried 

22  Garner,  "  First  Struggle  over  Secession  in  Mississippi,"  Pubs.  Miss,  Hist, 
Society,  vol.  i.  p.  95, 
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the  State  by  a  majority  of  over  1,000  votes,  and  the  conven- 
tion which  was  elected  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  the 
people  of  Mississippi  would  abide  by  the  action  of  Congress 
as  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  sectional  controversy,  that 
they  held  the  Union  secondary  in  importance  only  to  the 
rights  and  principles  which  it  was  designed  to  perpetuate, 
and  that  the  alleged  right  of  secession  on  the  part  of  a  State 
was  utterly  unsanctioned  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
was  framed  to  establish  and  not  to  destroy  the  Union.23 

South  Carolina  was  only  second  to  Mississippi  in  her 
opposition  to  the  compromise  measures,  although  the  issue 
was  not  squarely  presented  as  in  the  latter  State.  In  the 
other  Southern  States  there  was  little  organized  opposition. 

Although  the  slavery  controversy  overshadowed  all 
other  questions  of  the  Taylor-Fillmore  administration,  there 
was  one  important  diplomatic  achievement  which  deserves  to 
be  mentioned.  This  was  the  conclusion  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  of  a  treaty  for  "  facilitating  and 
protecting  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal "  across  the  isth- 
mus connecting  North  and  South  America.  The  idea  of  such 
a  canal  had  been  talked  of  many  years  before  this,  and  in 
1846  the  United  States  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  New 
Granada  (now  Colombia)  by  which  the  government  had 
agreed  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus  as  a  return 
for  the  right  of  free  and  unobstructed  transit  across  any  canal 
or  railroad  that  might  be  constructed  between  Colon  and 
Panama.  Nicaragua  was  also  suggested  as  a  possible  canal 
route,  but  on  account  of  British  claims  to  dominion  over  the 
proposed  terminus  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  two 
nations  should  come  to  some  understanding  in  order  that 
neither  should  reap  the  advantage  of  exclusive  control. 
This  understanding  was  effected  through  the  Clayton-  * 
Bulwer  treaty,  concluded  in  1850,  and  so  called  from  the 

23  Claiborne,  "  Life  of  John  A.  Quitman,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  xii. 
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negotiators,  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  representing 
Great  Britain. 

The  two  governments  agreed  that  neither  would  ever 
seek  to  obtain  exclusive  control  of  the  proposed  canal,  nor  to 
erect  fortifications  commanding  it,  nor  to  colonize,  nor  to 
exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mos- 
quitia  Coast  or  any  part  of  Central  America.  Each  promised 
its  protection  to  any  company  that  should  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  and  to  exert  its  influence  with  the  Cen- 
tral American  governments  to  facilitate  the  work  of  construc- 
tion. Both  parties  agreed  to  guarantee  jointly  the  neutrality 
and  security  of  the  canal  and  to  invite  all  friendly  nations  to 
join  with  them  in  securing  it  "  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  on 
equal  terms  to  all."  In  order  to  establish  a  general  principle, 
it  was  agreed  to  extend  their  protection  by  treaty  stipulations 
to  any  canal  or  railway  that  might  be  constructed  by  way  of 
Panama.24  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  a  large  majority,  and 
within  five  years  thereafter  a  railroad  across  Panama  was 
completed;  but  it  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  the 
serious  work  of  constructing  the  canal  was  actually  under- 
taken. 

Ill 

THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW,  THE  "  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD  "; 
PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION    OF  1852- 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  execution  of  the  measures 
of  1850,  the  enactment  of  which  had  produced  such  intense 
excitement  throughout  the  country.  The  provisions  for  the 
admission  of  California  to  the  Union,  the  organization  of 
territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  Texas  boundary  dispute  were  practically 

s^Haswell,  "Treaties  and  Conventions  of  the  United  States,"  pp.  3TT-380. 
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self -executing  and  were  promptly  put  into  force  without 
opposition.  Likewise  the  provision  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  easily  and  effect- 
ively carried  out.  But  it  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  which 
proved  unenforceable  and  led  to  the  further  estrangement  of 
the  two  already  unfriendly  sections.  The  bill  as  finally 
passed  and  approved  by  the  President  undertook  to  remedy 
the  defects  in  the  law  of  1793,  as  they  were  brought  to  light 
through  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  and  also  to  overcome  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  difficulties  presented  by  the  enactment  of  the  personal 
liberty  laws  of  the  Northern  States. 

In  order  to  bring  this  to  pass  the  law  had  been  made  as 
stringent  as  the  constitutional  protections  in  behalf  of  per- 
sonal liberty  would  allow,  if  not  more  so ;  and,  besides,  it  con- 
tained provisions  which  had  no  other  effect,  whether  justly 
or  not,  than  to  provoke  and  irritate  the  conscience  of  the 
North.  The  Supreme  Court  having  decided  that  the  duty 
of  returning  fugitive  slaves  could  not  be  imposed  upon  State 
officials,  the  new  law  placed  this  obligation  entirely  upon  the 
Federal  authorities.  All  warrants  for  the  arrest  or  rendi- 
tion of  fugitives  were  to  be  issued  by  United  States  commis- 
sioners or  judges  after  hearing  in  a  summary  manner  the 
complaint  of  the  claimant  or  his  attorney,  and  such  warrants 
were  to  be  executed  by  the  United  States  marshal  under  a 
penalty  of  $1,000  for  failure  or  refusal  to  do  so.  Any  mar- 
shal who  suffered  a  slave  to  escape  from  his  custody  was  lia- 
ble for  the  full  value  of  such  slave;  all  good  citizens  were 
required  to  assist  the  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  a  heavy  fine,  besides  liability 
in  civil  damages,  was  imposed  upon  any  person  guilty  of  hin- 
dering the  arrest  of  a  slave  or  in  any  way  aiding  him  to 
escape.  The  fee  of  the  commissioner  was  $10  if  he  issued 
the  warrant  for  the  rendition  of  the  fugitive,  and  $5  in  case 
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he  did  not,  thus  encouraging,  it  was  said  at  the  North,  com- 
missioners to  send  back  to  slavery  the  fugitives  brought  be- 
fore them.  The  simple  affidavit  of  the  claimant,  whether  the 
owner  or  his  agent,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  ownership, 
the  testimony  of  the  fugitive  being  expressly  denied.  After 
the  certificate  of  rendition  had  been  issued  no  process  could 
be  issued  by  any  court  or  magistrate  interfering  with  the 
removal  of  the  slave  by  his  master  or  agent,  and  the  latter 
was  authorized  to  use  such  reasonable  force  and  restraint  as 
was  deemed  necessary  to  effect  the  return  of  the  fugitive. 

Hardly  any  provision  of  the  law  escaped  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  North,  but  the  most  objectionable  was  that  which 
denied  the  fugitive  a  trial  by  jury  and  which  excluded  his 
own  testimony  in  the  hearing  before  the  commissioner.  Then 
the  provision  which  required  all  good  citizens  to  aid  and 
assist  in  the  execution  of  the  law  was  interpreted  at  the  North 
as  a  taunt  and  a  reproach  to  anti-slavery  sentiment.  The 
prompt  and  energetic  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  not  only 
caused  consternation  among  the  negro  population  of  the 
North,  but  excited  profoundly  all  opponents  of  slavery.  It 
was  estimated  that  there  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand runaway  slaves  in  the  North  at  this  time,  besides  a  large 
number  of  free  negroes.  In  the  effort  to  recover  fugitive 
slaves  it  occasionally  happened  that  free  negroes  were  seized 
by  mistake.  The  feeling  of  insecurity  to  which  this  gave 
rise  caused  great  alarm  among  this  class  and  led  many  of 
them  to  flee  to  Canada,  where  British  law  made  them  free. 
There  were  also  many  runaway  negroes  who  had  lived  long 
in  the  North,  had  married  and  reared  families  and  acquired 
property,  so  that  the  seizure  of  the  head  of  the  family  and 
his  reenslavement  worked  great  hardship  upon  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty.  Petitions  and  resolutions  adopted  by 
mass  meetings  poured  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  North 
praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.     Pulpit  and  press  united 
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in  denouncing  it  as  inhuman  and  unconstitutional,  while 
many  of  the  hot-heads  publicly  recommended  resistance  to 
its  execution — indeed,  several  Northern  States  passed  laws 
virtually  making  the  fugitive  act  a  dead  letter  within  their 
limits.  The  "  underground "  railroad  was  soon  doing  a 
thriving  business.  Riots  and  rescues  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  Seward's  assertion  in  the  Senate  that  the  law 
could  not  be  enforced  proved  to  be  the  literal  truth. 

Shortly  after  the  new  law  went  into  effect  two  runaway 
slaves  from  Georgia  were  concealed  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  people  of  Boston  and  ultimately  were  aided  to 
reach  Canada,  where,  by  virtue  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
decision  in  the  Somerset  case  in  1771,  they  breathed 
the  air  of  freedom  and  themselves  became  free.  In 
February,  1851,  a  Virginia  negro  named  Shadrach, 
while  in  the  custody  of  a  United  States  marshal  in 
Boston,  was  rescued  by  a  mob,  which  broke  into  the  court 
room  and  spirited  the  fugitive  away  to  Canada,  where  he 
likewise  became  a  freeman.  Theodore  Parker,  the  noted 
abolitionist  preacher,  pronounced  it  the  "  most  notable  deed 
done  in  Boston  since  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  1773." 
But  the  affair  greatly  enraged  the  slaveholders  and  annoyed 
the  administration  at  Washington.  The  President  promptly 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  good  people  to  aid  and 
assist  the  officers  in  executing  the  law  and  to  aid  in  the  arrest 
of  those  guilty  of  taking  part  in  the  mob  which  rescued  Shad- 
rach. The  Senate  called  upon  the  President  for  information 
concerning  the  violation  of  the  law  in  this  case,  and  inquired 
if  in  his  opinion  further  means  should  be  placed  at  his 
disposal  for  the  execution  of  the  law. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  negro  runaway  named  Sims  from 
Georgia  was  arrested  in  Boston  and  the  demonstrations  in 
his  behalf  grew  so  threatening  that  he  was  taken  from  the 
jail  before  daybreak,  escorted  to  the  wharf  by  300  policemen 
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and  placed  aboard  a  vessel  bound  for  Savannah.  The  anti- 
slavery  men  being  thus  outwitted,  and  feeling,  as  they  said, 
that  their  city  was  disgraced,  called  a  public  meeting  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  at  which  speeches  were  made  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  leaders,  denouncing  in  the  severest  terms 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  general  and  all  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  arrest  of  Sims  in  particular.  These  occur- 
rences demonstrated  convincingly  that  the  law  could  not  be 
executed  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  were  other  communi- 
ties in  the  North  where  the  situation  was  not  greatly  differ- 
ent. In  October  of  the  same  year  an  exciting  negro  rescue 
occurred  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  which  overshadowed  in  im- 
portance all  others  which  had  preceded  it.  A  slave  runaway 
named  Jerry,  while  being  arraigned  before  a  United  States 
commissioner,  broke  away  from  the  officers  and  upon  being 
recaptured  was  rescued  by  a  mob  of  respectable  people  under 
the  leadership  of  two  noted  abolitionists,  Gerrit  Smith  and 
Samuel  J.  May,  which  broke  into  the  jail  and  spirited  him 
away  to  Canada.  Eighteen  of  the  mob  were  arrested  and 
held  for  trial,  but  the  public  sentiment  of  the  community 
was  so  overwhelmingly  in  sympathy  with  the  offenders  that 
the  indictments  were  dropped.  Similar  occurrences  took 
place  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  other  Northern 
States. 

But  the  chief  agency  by  which  the  people  of  the 
North  nullified  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  the  "  under- 
ground railroad,"  so  called  from  the  methods  by  which 
slaves  were  secretly  decoyed  from  the  Southern  planta- 
tions and  spirited  away  to  the  North.  There  were  well 
known  routes  of  travel,  "  stations,"  "  station-masters," 
"  stockholders "  and  "  conductors,"  who  made  a  regu- 
lar business  of  helping  negroes  to  escape.  One  man  in 
Illinois  in  six  weeks  aided  thirty-one  fugitives  to  get 
away  from  the  South;  Harriet  Tubman,  a  negro  woman, 
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befriended  by  such  men  as  Seward,  Garrison,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  John  Brown,  and  who  afterward  served  as  a 
scout  in  the  Civil  War,  made  nineteen  trips  to  the  South  and 
brought  away  300  slaves;  Levi  Coffin,  a  noted  abolitionist 
who  contributed  money  and  supplies  to  the  cause,  relates 
that  he  had  as  many  as  seventeen  fugitives  at  one  time  at  his 
breakfast  table ;  Frederick  Douglass  "  entertained  "  eleven 
under  his  roof  in  one  night,  the  Rev.  Charles  Torrey  helped 
400  to  escape,  and  Philo  Carpenter  of  Chicago  rendered 
a  similar  service  to  200  negroes.  The  record  seems  to  have 
been  broken  by  Thomas  Garrett,  a  Pennsylvania  abolitionist 
who  moved  to  Delaware  and  spent  forty  years  in  the  "  under- 
ground "  service.  In  1848  he  was  arrested  for  violating  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  fined  $8,000.  When  called  upon 
to  state  why  sentence  should  not  be  imposed  upon  him  he 
replied:  "  Judge,  thou  hast  not  left  me  a  dollar,  but  I  wish 
to  say  to  thee  and  all  in  this  court  that  if  anyone  knows  of  a 
fugitive  slave  who  wants  a  shelter  and  a  friend,  send  him  to 
Thomas  Garrett  and  he  will  befriend  him."  He  paid  the 
fine  and  continued  his  work  of  helping  runaway  negroes  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  "  The  war,"  he  said,  "  came  a  little 
too  soon  for  my  business.  I  wanted  to  help  off  3,000  slaves ; 
I  had  only  got  up  to  2,700."  Other  prominent  abolitionists 
who  contributed  their  money  and  services  to  the  cause  of 
negro  abduction  were  Gerrit  Smith,  T.  W.  Higginson, 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe 
and  Levi  Coffin.  Coffin  was  the  reputed  president  of  the 
"  underground  "  concern  and  for  many  years  annually  helped 
not  less  than  one  hundred  negroes  to  escape.  At  a 
celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  at 
Cincinnati  after  the  war,  he  said:  "  The  title  was  given  me 
by  the  slave  masters;  I  accepted  it  and  have  endeavored  to 
perform  my  duty  faithfully.  The  government  has  now 
taken  the  work  out  of  my  hands ;  the  stock  of  the  *  under- 
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ground  railroad '  has  gone  down  in  the  market ;  the  business 
is  spoiled  and  the  road  is  of  no  further  use."  25 

The  value  of  the  slave  property  thus  carried  away,  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  enacted  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  cannot  be  ascertained.  Senator  Clingman  of 
North  Carolina  said  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  that 
30,000  slaves  worth  $15,000,000  had  escaped  from  their  own- 
ers mainly  through  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  Northern 
people;  Senator  Mason  of  Virginia  declared  that  it  was  not 
less  than  $100,000  a  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation;  while  Claiborne  of  Tennessee  fixed  the 
amount  at  $30,000,000.  The  estimates  are  the  result  of 
mere  speculation  and  are  no  doubt  gross  exaggerations ;  but 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  exaggeration  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  amount  was  very  large  and  that  it  constituted 
one  of  the  main  grievances  of  the  people  of  the  South  against 
their  Northern  brethren — all  the  more  so  because  the  slaves 
thus  abducted  were  carried  away  in  plain,  not  to  say  defiant, 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Fillmore,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress 
in  December,  1851,  denounced  the  opposition  to  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  and  declared  that  such  a  law  was  required  by  the 
Constitution;  but  this  had  no  effect  upon  the  opponents  of 
slavery  and  they  continued  to  nullify  it  wherever  possible,  to 
the  great  exasperation  and  injury  of  the  slaveholders.  It 
frequently  cost  more  money  and  trouble  to  reclaim  a  runaway 
slave  than  he  was  worth,  and  Senator  Mason's  assertion  that 
it  was  almost  as  easy  to  recover  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
an  escaped  fish  as  to  get  possession  of  a  fugitive  slave  in  cer- 
tain communities  of  the  North  was  not  very  wide  of  the 
truth.     Nevertheless  there  was  a  theoretical  acquiescence  in 

25  See  Siebert,  "The   Underground   Railroad,"   from  which  the   above   facts 
have  been  mainly  drawn. 
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the  compromise  measures  as  a  whole  by  both  parties,  and 
upon  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1851,  a  spirited 
debate  took  place  in  the  House  as  to  which  had  been  the  more 
faithful  in  its  observance.  The  President  in  his  message  was 
able  to  say  that  "the  agitation  which  for  a  time  threatened  to 
disturb  the  fraternal  relations  which  make  us  one  people  is 
fast  subsiding,"  and  took  great  pleasure,  he  said,  in  congratu- 
lating Congress  and  the  whole  country  upon  the  general 
acquiescence  exhibited.  Senator  Foote,  filled  with  enthusiasm 
over  his  triumph  in  Mississippi,  where  he  said  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  people  were  heartily  in  favor  of  the  com- 
promise, introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  declaring  that 
the  compromise  measures  were  a  definite  adjustment  of  the 
slavery  controversy,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  commit  itself 
on  this  proposition.  The  House  endorsed  the  resolution,  but 
the  thinking  men  of  the  country  knew  that  the  peace  was  not 
permanent,  although  few  of  them  realized  how  short-lived  it 
was  to  be. 

During  the  temporary  lull  the  attention  of  the  country 
was  diverted  to  the  approaching  presidential  election.  The 
Democratic  national  convention  met  at  Baltimore,  June  1, 
1852.  There  were  three  candidates  prominently  mentioned 
for  the  nomination — General  Cass  of  Michigan,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  of  Illinois  and  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania, 
all  members  of  the  United  States  Senate.  General  Cass  was 
the  most  distinguished  citizen  of  the  Northwest,  a  section  of 
the  country  which  was  rapidly  developing,  and  which  had 
not  yet  had  the  honor  of  furnishing  the  nation  with  a  chief 
magistrate.  He  was  now  an  old  man  of  three-score  and  ten 
years,  a  native  of  New  England,  had  served  as  Secretary  of 
War  in  Jackson's  Cabinet,  minister  to  France,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency 
in  1848.  He  held  moderate  views  on  the  slavery  question 
and  was  the  author  of  the   doctrine  of  "  squatter  sover- 
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eignty";  that  is,  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tories to  decide  for  themselves  without  reference  to  the  will 
of  Congress  whether  slavery  should  be  permitted  within  their 
borders.26  Douglas,  like  Cass,  was  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, had  emigrated  in  early  life  to  Illinois,  where  he  was 
rapidly  promoted  from  one  station  to  another,  becoming  suc- 
cessively supreme  judge  of  the  State  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight,  a  representative  in  Congress  at  thirty  and  a 
senator  at  thirty-three.  Now,  at  thirty-nine,  he  was  a  leading 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Like  Cass,  he  was  a  devotee 
of  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty  with  regard  to  slavery 
in  the  Territories  and  its  most  powerful  advocate  in  the  Sen- 
ate. James  Buchanan  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  who 
had  served  ten  years  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress  and  was 
serving  his  third  term  in  the  Senate.  He  had  also  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  under  Polk  and  had  been  distinguished 
for  his  ardent  support  of  Jackson.  On  the  first  seventeen 
ballots  Cass  led,  then  Douglas  gained  until  the  thirty- fourth 
ballot,  when  it  was  evident  that  on  account  of  the  two-thirds 
rule  neither  of  the  three  candidates  could  be  nominated.  On 
the  thirty-fifth  ballot  fifteen  votes  were  cast  for  General 
Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  on  the  forty-ninth 
ballot  there  was  a  stampede  to  him  which  resulted  in  his 
nomination.27  William  It.  King,  of  Alabama,  was  nomi- 
nated for  Vice  President.  The  platform  adopted  by  the 
convention  with  practical  unanimity  and  with  great  enthusi- 
asm declared  that  the  party  would  abide  by  the  compromise 
measures  and  would  resist  all  attempts  at  renewing,  in  Con- 
gress or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  under 
whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  might  be  made.28 

Two  weeks  later  the  Whig  convention  met  in  the  same 
city  and  in  the  same  hall.     The  three  leading  candidates  for 

26  McLaughlin,  "Life  of  Lewis  Cass,"  pp.  235-237. 

27  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
asstanwood,    "History    of   the    Presidency,"    p.    249. 
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the  nomination  were  Daniel  Webster,  Millard  Fillmore  and 
General  Winfield  Scott.  Fillmore,  on  account  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  compromise  measures  and  his  energetic  execu- 
tion of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  was  the  favorite  of  the 
Southern  delegates,  but  was  opposed  by  the  Northern  Whigs 
as  a  "  Northern  man  with  Southern  principles."  Unlike  the 
Democratic  convention,  the  Whig  convention  adopted  its 
platform  before  nominating  the  candidate,  but  it  was 
only  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  the  Southern  delegates 
demanding  the  endorsement  of  the  compromise  measures 
as  a  finality,  the  Northern  delegates  answering  non  possumus. 
The  Southern  wing,  however,  triumphed  and  the  platform  as 
finally  adopted  declared  in  favor  of  the  compromise  meas- 
ures, insisted  upon  their  strict  enforcement  and  deprecated 
all  further  agitation  of  the  slavery  question.  On  the  fifty- 
third  ballot  Scott  was  nominated,  receiving  159  votes  as 
against  112  for  Fillmore  and  21  for  Webster. 

Webster  took  his  defeat  greatly  to  heart.  He  had 
longed  for  the  nomination,  to  which  he  believed  his  services 
to  the  party  entitled  him,  to  say  nothing  of  his  talents,  and 
now  that  he  had  grown  old  he  knew  that  this  must  be  his  last 
opportunity.  The  cause  of  it  all  was  what  he  called  the 
"  sagacious,  wise  and  f  arseeing  doctrine  of  availability."  29 
At  no  time  during  the  balloting  did  he  ever  receive  more  than 
32  votes,  and  curiously  enough  none  of  these  came  from 
the  South,  to  whom,  it  was  said  by  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  that  he  had  sold  himself  by  his  Seventh  of  March 
speech.  Weighed  down  with  disappointment  and  broken 
physically,  he  retired  to  his  home  at  Marshfield,  and  there,  on 
October  24,  he  died,  surrounded  by  the  plain  farmers  and 
fishermen  of  the  village.  Already  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
that  other  illustrious  leader  and  founder  of  the  Whig  party, 
Henry  Clay,  had  died  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where  he 

29  Lodge,  "  Life  of  Webster." 
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had  been  ill  for  several  months.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that 
neither  of  these  venerable  leaders  should  have  been  allowed 
to  witness  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  their  party  at  the 
approaching  election,  and  its  subsequent  dissolution.  Their 
own  passing  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  that  of  the  party  of 
which  they  had  been  not  only  the  ablest,  but  the  most  conspic- 
uous champions. 

Meantime  the  presidential  campaign  was  in  progress. 
In  August  the  Free  Soil  convention,  made  up  of  all  the  real, 
thorough-going  political  anti-slavery  men  of  the  country, 
met  at  Pittsburg  and  nominated  John  P.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  President  and  George  W.  Julian  of  Indiana 
for  Vice  President.30  It  was  soon  evident  that  public  opin- 
ion was  drifting  toward  the  Democratic  candidate,  for  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  the  election  of  Pierce  offered 
greater  guarantees  for  peace  than  did  the  election  of  Scott. 
Nevertheless  the  Whigs  bestirred  themselves  to  overcome  the 
drift  of  sentiment.  With  military  heroes  they  had  always 
won,  and  Scott  was  a  greater  soldier  than  any  they  had  ever 
nominated.  His  early  victories  in  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
later  brilliant  ones  in  Mexico  were  contrasted  with  the  mili- 
tary record  of  Pierce,  who,  his  opponents  asserted,  had 
fainted  while  overcome  with  fear  on  the  field  of  Cherubusco. 
A  great  Whig  demonstration,  planned  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Harrison  meetings  of  1840,  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls, 
as  near  to  Lundy's  Lane  as  possible.  Thousands  of  enthu- 
siastic Whigs  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic  and  great 
speeches  were  made  extolling  the  candidate  and  expounding 
his  views,  but  the  enthusiasm  did  not  seem  to  spread  beyond 
the  sound  of  the  mighty  falls  where  it  was  started.  Both  the 
views  and  personality  of  Scott  handicapped  the  Whigs.  It 
was  well  known  that  he  was  Seward's  candidate,  and  that 

so  Smith,  "History  of  the  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties,"  p.  248;  Julian, 
"  Political  Recollections,"  p.  124. 
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meant  that  he  had  Free  Soil  leanings,  a  fact  which  lost  him 
the  support  of  the  Southern  Whigs.  Scott  was  also  vain  and 
irritable,  and  these  qualities  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Old  Fuss  and  Feathers."  During  the  campaign  he  made 
a  "  swing  around  the  circle  "  by  way  of  Pittsburg  and  Cleve- 


General  Wintield  Scott 
After  a  daguerreotype 


land,  to  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Kentucky,  ostensibly  to  visit 
certain  military  posts,  but  in  reality  to  show  himself  to  the 
people.  In  the  course  of  the  tour  he  made  a  good  many 
speeches,  none  of  which  increased  his  popularity  and  most  of 
which  lessened  it. 
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Pierce,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  at  his  home  in  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  maintaining  a  dignified  silence  in 
regard  to  all  issues.  The  September  elections  showed  the 
drift  of  the  tide,  so  that  the  results  of  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber surprised  few  well-informed  persons.  Pierce  carried 
every  State  except  four  (Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky),  receiving  254  electoral  votes  against  42 
for  Scott.  His  popular  majority  exceeded  200,000,  while 
the  electoral  majority  was  the  largest  since  1820.  At  the 
same  time  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  was  in- 
creased by  thirty-seven  members  and  in  the  Senate  by  six. 
The  Free  Soil  party,  which  had  cast  290,000  votes  in  1848, 
polled  this  year  only  155,800,  for  many  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  Free  Soil  candidates  in  1848  now  cast  their  votes  for 
Scott.  The  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Democrats  was 
chiefly  due  to  their  unreserved  endorsement  of  the  compro- 
mise measures  and  the  feeling  that  their  success  would  mean 
an  end  of  slavery  agitation,  of  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  heartily  sick  and  tired.  The  Democrats  had  won 
the  confidence  of  the  people  by  their  promises  not  to  reopen 
the  slavery  question,  and  as  the  status  of  every  acre  of  the 
territory  of  the  Republic,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  slavery 
therein  was  concerned,  seemed  to  be  definitely  fixed,  appar- 
ently no  occasion  for  renewing  the  controversy  could  arise. 
Unfortunately  for  the  repose  of  the  country,  however,  the 
Democrats  did  not  keep  their  pledges,  and  almost  within  a 
year  after  their  accession  to  power  they  had  reopened  the 
question  and  the  controversy  was  raging  with  greater  fury 
than  at  any  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  government. 


Chapter    XXVI 

PIERCES   ADMINISTRATION   AND    THE   RE 
NEWAL  OF  THE   SLAVERY  CON- 
TROVERSY.    1853-1857 


INAUGURATION     OF     PIERCE     AND     THE     OSTEND     MANIFESTO 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE,  the  fourteenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  youngest  man  who  had 
ever,  up  to  this  time,  been  chosen  to  the  Presidency, 
being  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration  in  his  forty-eighth 
year.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  had  served 
in  the  State  legislature,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  at  thirty-three  occupied  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  being  at  the  time  the  youngest 
member  of  that  distinguished  body.  From  this  latter  posi- 
tion he  resigned  to  practice  his  profession — that  of  the  law 
— and  steadily  refused  to  accept  political  office, — among 
others,  Attorney  General  in  Polk's  Cabinet,  and  the  govern- 
orship of  his  State,  and  when  his  name  was  first  suggested 
as  a  presidential  nominee  he  declared,  with  evident  sincerity, 
that  it  was  against  his  tastes  and  his  wishes.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier,  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  served 
under  General  Scott,  whom  he  was  afterwards  destined  to 
defeat  for  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  General  Pierce 
was  an  able  and  eloquent  speaker,  handsome  in  appearance, 
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courteous  in  manner,  possessed  sound  judgment  and  was 
strongly  devoted  to  his  duties.1 

He  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1853,  in  the  presence  of 
a  larger  number  of  spectators  than  had  ever  before  attended 
the  installation  of  a  chief  magistrate.2       After  taking  the 
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Franklin  Pierce 
Painting  by  F.  U.  Carpenter 

oath  of  office  he  pronounced  a  graceful  address  to  the 
assembled  multitude,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred  feel- 
ingly to  the  grief  which  he  was  suffering  from  the  recent 
death  of  his  only  child,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  railway 

i  Von  Hoist,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iv.  p.  169. 
2  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.  p.  384. 
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accident.  Concerning  the  bitter  controversy  over  the  slavery 
question,  he  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  compromise 
measures  were  clearly  constitutional,  and  intimated  that  he 
would  enforce  the  Act  of  1850  with  the  same  impartiality  as 
his  predecessor  had  done.  At  the  same  time  he  deplored  the 
recent  evidences  of  increasing  sectional  animosity  and  made 
a  strong  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The 
movement  in  the  Southern  States  looking  to  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba  claimed  his  attention  and  seemed  to  meet  his  ap- 
proval, for  he  announced  that  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion would  not  be  controlled  by  any  timid  forebodings  of 
evil  from  expansion.  "  Indeed,"  he  said,  "  the  acquisition 
of  certain  possessions  not  now  within  our  jurisdiction  is 
eminently  important  for  our  protection."  3  Already,  before 
the  inauguration,  James  Buchanan  had,  upon  request, 
written  him  a  letter  of  advice,  saying  that  "  the  question  of 
Cuba  will  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  your  admin- 
istration," and  adding  that  "  the  President  who  shall  acquire 
this  island  for  the  United  States  will  render  his  name  illus- 
trious in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  place  it  on  the  same 
level  with  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  who  gave  Louis- 
iana to  the  Union."  Mr.  Buchanan  further  advised  him 
that  one  means  of  facilitating  so  desirable  an  object  would 
be  the  appointment  of  suitable  ministers  to  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Spain;  that  is  to  say,  men  who  were  fully  in 
sympathy  with  the  policy  of  expansion,  irrespective  of  its 
effect  upon  the  slavery  question. 

President  Pierce's  Cabinet  was  composed  of  four 
Northern  men  and  three  from  the  South,  the  ablest  and  best- 
known  members  being  William  Learned  Marcy,  of  New 
York,  Secretary  of  State;  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts, 
Attorney  General.     Marcy  had  served  in  Polk's  Cabinet, 

3  Richardson,  "  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,"  vol.  v.  p.  )  98. 
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in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  as  governor  of  New  York, 
and  was  well  remembered  for  his  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  spoils  system;  Jefferson  Davis  had  won  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  War,  particularly  at  Buena  Vista,  had  served  a 
brief  term  in  the  Senate  and  was  to  become  Pierce's  most 
confidential  adviser.  Since  his  defeat  for  the  governorship 
of  Mississippi  by  Foote  he  had  lived  in  retirement  on  his 
plantation.  Cushing  had  held  various  positions,  first  as  a 
Whig  and  later  as  a  Democrat,  and  was  widely  known  for 
his  varied  attainments  in  science,  literature,  law,  politics, 
and  diplomacy.  He  had  served  in  Congress,  had  negotiated 
the  first  American  treaty  with  China,  had  served  in  the  Mex- 
ican War,  attaining  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  was  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  as  Attorney  General.  It  was  on  the 
whole  a  strong  Cabinet,  and  was  the  only  one  in  our  history 
which  never  suffered  a  break  from  resignation  or  otherwise. 
In  the  appointment  of  the  new  ministers  abroad,  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  advice  of  Buchanan  and  appointed  James 
Buchanan  himself  as  minister  to  England;  John  Y.  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  a  firm  believer  in  expansion,  as  minister  to 
France ;  and  Pierre  Soule,  of  Louisiana,  as  minister  to  Spain. 
Soule  was  a  rather  impetuous  Frenchman  whose  indiscre- 
tions at  Madrid  came  near  embroiling  us  in  war  with  Spain. 
He  sympathized  with  the  recent  filibustering  expeditions 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  and  believed  that  with 
proper  management  Cuba  could  be  acquired  for  the  United 
States  without  cost,  and  he  did  not  consider  that  there  was 
any  national  dishonor  in  the  acquisition  of  the  island  by  the 
contemplated  methods.4 

During  the  Taylor-Fillmore  administration  several  ex- 
peditions had  been  organized  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  liberating  Cuba  from  the  rule  of  Spain,  and  a 

4  "  Congressional  Globe,"  vol.  xxvii.  p.  118,  speech  of  January  25,  1853. 
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number  of  Americans  had  taken  part  in  them.  The  most 
notable  of  these  expeditions  was  organized  in  1851,  under 
the  direction  of  one  Lopez,  a  Cuban  adventurer,  who  con- 
ceived the  scheme  of  liberating  his  country,  with  American 
aid,  from  Spanish  rule.  In  New  Orleans  he  succeeded  in 
enlisting  the  financial  aid  of  certain  speculators,  and  then 
began  to  look  around  for  a  leader  to  take  charge  of  his  ex- 
pedition. Several  prominent  Southerners,  among  them 
Jefferson  Davis,  were  offered  the  leadership,  but  all  de- 
clined. Finally  Lopez  himself  assumed  command,  and 
with  about  five  hundred  adventurers,  mostly  young  men, 
sailed  from  New  Orleans  in  August.  On  account  of  bad 
piloting  the  filibusters  were  compelled  to  land  at  an  unfortu- 
nate spot  and  were,  besides,  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
the  Cuban  populace  to  rise  in  revolt,  so  that  instead  of  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  friends,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  hostile  country.  A  detachment  of  some  fifty  of  their 
number,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Crittenden,  a  son  of 
United  States  Senator  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  while  at- 
tempting to  escape  in  boats,  were  captured,  taken  to 
Havana,  tried  by  a  military  court  and  shot.  Others  were 
subsequently  captured  and  put  to  death,  among  them  Lopez 
himself.  Still  others  died  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  some  were 
pardoned,  while  the  rest  were  sent  to  Spain  to  work  in  the 
mines.5  When  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the  Americans 
reached  New  Orleans  an  outbreak  against  the  Spanish  in- 
habitants of  the  city  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
Spanish  newspaper  was  destroyed,  a  number  of  Spanish 
stores  and  shops  sacked,  the  consulate  attacked  and  the  consul 
compelled  to  flee. 

The  filibustering  expedition  of  William  Walker,  while 
actuated  by  motives  similar  to  those  that  brought  about  the 

5  Rhodes,  "History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.  p.  219;    Von  Hoist,  "Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iv.  p.  57. 
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acquisition  of  Texas,  the  expedition  of  Lopez,  and  the  Os- 
tend  Manifesto,  was  not  originated  by  pro-slavery  men. 
Walker  was  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  editor  who  desired 
to  win  fame  by  establishing  a  republic  upon  the  ruins  of 
Spain's  former  greatness.  In  1853  he  made  an  attempt  to 
organize  such  a  government  in  Lower  California,  but  failed. 
This  did  not  discourage  him  in  the  least.  He  simply  bided 
his  time  and  watched  for  a  new  opportunity  to  renew  the 
attempt  elsewhere. 

He  found  his  opening  in  Nicaragua.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  followed  by  the  rapid  influx  of  popu- 
lation into  that  State,  had  given  an  unusual  interest  to  the 
question  of  feasible  routes  to  the  new  Eldorado.  The  best 
and  shortest  route  was  across  Nicaragua,  as  that  involved 
but  a  twelve  miles'  overland  journey.  This  route  had  been 
opened  in  1852  by  a  corporation  styled  the  Accessory 
Transit  Company,  with  offices  at  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cornelius  Garrison  was  the  manager  of  the  latter 
office,  while  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  the  chief  stockholder 
in  New  York.  The  company's  concession  was  a  valuable 
one  and  there  was  a  struggle  going  on  within  the  company 
for  control  of  its  affairs.  In  1854  one  of  the  periodic  revo- 
lutions broke  out  in  Nicaragua.  Garrison  saw  an  opportu- 
nity to  aid  one  of  the  parties  in  return  for  assistance  in 
his  struggle  against  Vanderbilt  for  control  of  the  company. 
He  had  no  trouble  making  such  an  arrangement  and  at  once 
selected  Walker  as  his  agent.  The  latter  entered  into  the 
scheme,  and  aided  by  his  friends  succeeded  in  landing  in 
Nicaragua  with  a  small  force  in  October,  1855. 

He  soon  discovered  that  the  company  had  never  ob- 
served the  full  conditions  of  its  concession,  and  that  the 
charter  was  really  forfeited.  Aided  by  recruits  and  funds 
furnished  by  the  Transit  Company,  he  soon  secured  control 
of  the  government,  but  his  position  was  far  from  secure. 
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His  final  success  depended  upon  a  steady  supply  of  recruits 
for  his  army.  These  could  only  be  secured  from  the  United 
States.  He  therefore  played  the  two  factions  of  the  com- 
pany against  each  other,  so  that  they  both  sent  him  large 
numbers  of  recruits  under  the  guise  of  "  emigrants  "  and 
"  colonists."  Early  in  1856  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  double  dealing  with  the  two  factions  in  the  company. 
The  charter  was  declared  void,  and  a  new  one  issued  to  a 
company  headed  by  Garrison.  In  this  way  the  latter  was 
repaid  for  the  funds  he  had  expended  in  Walker's  behalf. 
Vanderbilt  and  his  colleagues,  after  being  thus  tricked, 
turned  against  Walker,  but  the  latter's  position  appeared  to 
be  growing  more  secure.  In  July  he  was  elected  president. 
In  the  meantime  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  bring  in  per- 
manent settlers.  Being  an  astute  politician,  he  determined 
to  make  the  pro-slavery  men  his  allies,  consequently  he  is- 
sued a  decree  reestablishing  slavery  in  Nicaragua.  He  was 
successful  in  this  bid  for  Southern  sympathy,  but  his  down- 
fall was  at  hand. 

The  other  Central  American  States  became  alarmed 
and  formed  a  coalition  against  him.  Vanderbilt,  actuated  by 
a  desire  for  revenge  and  hoping  to  regain  his  lost  concession, 
gave  them  valuable  aid.  At  his  instigation  the  waterway 
communication  with  Greytown  was  seized  and  Walker  was 
thus  cut  off  from  the  recruits  and  the  supplies  that  were 
coming  by  way  of  the  Atlantic.  This  blow  proved  fatal 
to  his  position  and  he  was  forced  to  surrender  early  in  1857, 
being  permitted,  however,  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  Southern  leaders  and  the  Southern  States  received  him 
as  a  hero.  It  was  evident  that  Kansas  was  hopelessly  lost 
to  slavery  and  that  the  only  chance  for  new  slave  expansion 
was  in  a  Southern  republic  such  as  Walker  contemplated. 
Soon  the  latter  had  at  his  disposal  sufficient  recruits  and 
funds  to  make  a  second  attempt,  which  he  did  late  in  the 
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year.  This  time,  however,  the  United  States  naval  authori- 
ties stopped  him.  It  was  not  till  1860  that  he  was  ready 
for  a  third  attempt.  He  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  coast 
of  Honduras,  but  was  promptly  arrested  by  a  British  naval 
officer  and  turned  over  to  the  local  authorities,  by  whom  he 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  many  attempts  of  filibusters  to  use  the  desire  for  slavery 
expansion  to  further  their  schemes  of  founding  military  re- 
publics in  former  Spanish  territory.6 

Meantime  the  movement  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba 
was  proceeding  apace.  In  pursuance  of  instructions  Soule 
met  Buchanan  and  Mason  at  Ostend  in  October,  1854,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  looking  toward  concerted 
action  in  the  negotiations  soon  to  begin  at  Madrid  for  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba.  After  ten  days'  deliberation  the  three 
ministers  drew  up  a  declaration,  known  ever  since  as  the 
Ostend  Manifesto,  which,  after  setting  forth  the  advantages 
that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would  bring  to  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  increasing  danger  which  menaced  us 
so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  asserted  that  if 
Spain,  "  dead  to  the  voice  of  her  own  interests  and  actuated 
by  stubborn  pride  and  a  false  sense  of  honor,  should  refuse 
to  sell  Cuba,  then  the  question  will  arise,  what  ought  to  be 
the  course  of  the  American  Government  under  such  circum- 
stances." "  After  we  shall  have  offered  Spain,"  continued 
the  declaration,  "  a  price  for  Cuba  far  beyond  its  present 
value,  and  this  shall  have  been  refused,  it  will  then  be  time 
to  consider  the  question,  *  Does  Cuba  in  the  possession  of 
Spain  seriously  endanger  our  internal  peace  and  the  exist- 
ence of  our  cherished  union  ? '  Should  this  question  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  then,  by  every  law,  human 
and  divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  from  Spain  if 

6  For   a  detailed  discussion  of  William   Walker   and  his   expedition,  see   an 
article  by  W.  I.  Scrogg  in  the  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  792  et  seq. 
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we  possess  the  power ;  and  this  upon  the  very  same  principle 
that  would  justify  an  individual  in  tearing  down  the  burn- 
ing house  of  his  neighbor,  if  there  were  no  other  means  of 
preventing  the  flames  from  destroying  his  own  home."  7 

-  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Polk  had  made  overtures, 
in  1848,  to  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  but  the  Spanish 
Government  had  rejected  the  proposition  as  a  "  national 
insult,"  and  the  opinion  had  been  generally  expressed 
throughout  Spain  that  the  people  would  rather  see  the 
island  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  than  transferred  to 
another  power.  Spain  having  refused  to  sell  what  was  by 
every  right  and  title  her  own,  it  was  now  proposed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain,  to  take  from  her  by  force  her  remaining  possessions 
in  America,  and  the  only  justification  alleged  for  such 
extraordinary  action  was  the  fear  that  Cuba  was  in  danger 
of  being  "  Africanized  "  and  thus  transformed  into  a  second 
Hayti  with  its  evil  influences  upon  the  negroes  of  the  South- 
ern States.  This  state  of  affairs  might  lead,  said  the  Ostend 
Manifesto,  to  the  destruction  of  the  "  fair  fabric  of  our 
Union,"  and  we  should  be  "  recreant  to  our  duty,  be  un- 
worthy of  our  gallant  forefathers,  and  guilty  of  treason  to 
our  posterity,"  should  we  permit  such  an  occurrence.  This 
manifesto  was  the  highwayman's  plea  that  might  makes 
right,  for  the  dangers  which  were  pointed  out  were  of  the 
remotest  kind,  if  not  impossible.  President  Pierce  disap- 
proved of  the  manifesto  and  caused  Soule  to  be  informed 
that  the  government  had  no  intention  of  attempting  to  ac- 
quire Cuba  except  by  honorable  means.  Thereupon  Soule 
indignantly  resigned,  and  thus  ended  a  chapter  of  discredit- 
able American  diplomacy. 

7  See  Snow,  "  American  Diplomacy,"  p.  355,  for  the  text  of  the  Ostend 
Manifesto;  see  also  Von  Hoist,  "Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States," 
vol.  v.  pp.  38-42. 
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II 

THE  KANSAS-NEBRASKA  BILL 

When  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1853,  the  do- 
mestic quiet  of  the  land  was  nearer  complete  than  it  had  been 
for  many  years.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  enactment  of 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850  and  their  overwhelming 
endorsement  by  the  people  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1852  had  settled  the  slavery  question  for  a  generation  at 
least.  The  status  of  every  foot  of  territory  in  the  Republic, 
so  far  as  slavery  was  concerned,  seemed  to  be  fixed.  The 
country  was  making  great  industrial  progress,  railroads 
were  being  built  at  a  rapid  rate,  business  was  prosperous  and 
apparently  a  feeling  of  greater  cordiality  was  beginning  to 
exist  between  the  people  of  the  North  and  those  of  the 
South,  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  now  being  observed 
with  something  approaching  good  faith.8  Everybody,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  politicians,  looked  forward  with  hope  and 
expectation  to  a  long  period  of  quiet  and  political  repose; 
but  unfortunately  these  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  two  or  three  years  of  peace  which  followed  the 
enactment  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  were  merely 
the  calm  before  the  storm.  What  is  stranger  still,  the  dis- 
turbance was  to  proceed  from  the  ranks  of  that  party  which 
had  declared  itself  unalterably  opposed  to  a  reopening  of 
the  slavery  controversy  in  any  shape  or  form,  and  which,  on 
the  strength  of  this  declaration,  had  received  an  overwhelm- 
ing popular  endorsement  at  the  last  presidential  election. 
Besides  winning  the  Presidency  by  a  majority  unparalleled 
since  the  "  Era  of  Good  Feeling,"  it  had  secured  a  large  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  Congress,  while  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  to  Democratic  theories 

s  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.  p.  428. 
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of  constitutional  interpretation.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  party  might  have  perpetuated  its  power  indefinitely  had 
it  made  wise  use  of  its  opportunities.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  peaceful  repose  which  now  blessed  the  Republic  one  of 
the  Democratic  leaders  brought  forward  a  measure  which 


Stephen  A.  Douglas 
Photograph  from  life 


presently  reopened  the  controversy  and  plunged  the  coun- 
try into  the  worst  sectional  agitation  which  had  ever  af- 
flicted it.  This  man  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories,  and  the  measure  which  caused  the  disturbance 
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was  a  bill  to  organize  a  government  for  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  which  the  name  of  Nebraska  was  generally 
applied.  At  the  previous  session  of  Congress  a  bill  for  this 
purpose,  but  containing  no  reference  to  slavery,  had  passed 
the  House,  but  never  reached  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  Upon  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1850,  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate,  and  early  in  January  Senator 
Douglas  made  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
which  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  contest  over  slavery.  This 
report  announced  that  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  in 
providing  for  the  organization  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
without  restrictions  upon  slavery,  had  established  "  certain 
great  principles  "  which  were  not  to  be  construed  as  ap- 
plicable to  Utah  and  New  Mexico  only,  but  were  intended 
to  be  of  "  general  application,"  and  consequently  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  organization  of  the  remaining  territory  of  the 
West.  These  principles  were  declared  to  be:  first,  that  all 
questions  relating  to  slavery  in  the  Territories  and  the  new 
States  to  be  formed  therefrom  were  to  be  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  people  resident  therein  through  their  represent- 
atives; second,  that  cases  involving  titles  to  slaves  and  ques- 
tions involving  "  personal  freedom  "  were  to  be  decided  by 
the  courts,  with  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  third,  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  fugitive  slaves  was  to  be  carried 
into  faithful  execution  in  all  the  organized  Territories  in 
just  the  same  way  as  in  the  States.9 

Accompanying  the  report  was  a  bill  which  provided  for 
the  organization  of  a  territorial  government  for  the  vast 
region  now  embraced  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  parts  of  Wy- 
oming and  Colorado— an  area  as  large  as  all  the  free  States 

»  Von  Hoist,  "  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iv.  p.  298. 
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then  in  the  Union,  although  containing  less  than  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants.10  Douglas's  bill  provided  that  when  this 
territory  or  any  portion  thereof  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  State  it  should  be  received  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  its  constitution  might  prescribe  at  the  time.  That 
is  to  say,  the  people  of  the  Territory  were  to  be  allowed  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  slavery  should  be  allowed  or 
not,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  this  territory  was  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  cession  and  lay  north  of  the  parallel 
of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  from  which  slavery  had  been  for- 
ever prohibited  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820.  The 
bill,  therefore,  while  not  expressly  repealing  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  would  in  fact  repeal  it  in  every  Territory  in 
which  the  people  should  decide  to  permit  slavery. 

The  assertion  that  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
contained  "  general  principles  "  which  could  be  applied  to 
the  remainder  of  the  national  domain  not  yet  erected  into 
States  caused  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  country.  At  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  those  measures  in  1850  there  were  few  if  any 
well-informed  persons  who  were  bold  enough  to  assert  that 
the  squatter  sovereignty  provision  was  invented  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  meet  a  particular  emergency ;  namely, 
the  settlement  of  the  status  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  both 
Territories  being  comprised  wholly  in  the  Mexican  cession. 
At  the  time  this  was  admitted  on  all  sides.  "  No  one  then 
had  the  temerity  to  deny  that  the  status  of  every  foot  of  the 
unorganized  portion  of  ihe  Louisiana  cession  had  been 
forever  settled  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  a  measure  ^ 
which,  considering  all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had 
been  adopted,  had  almost  the  moral  force  of  an  article  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  This  settlement  had  been  acquiesced 
in  by  the  people  of  both  sides  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

io  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.  p.  426. 
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century,  and  now  Douglas  proposed  to  undo  it,  when  he 
must  have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  so  rash  an  act  upon 
the  peace  of  the  land. 

It  was  generally  asserted  at  the  time,  and  most  histori- 
ans have  accepted  this  view  as  the  correct  explanation  of 
Douglas's  action,  that  his  purpose  was  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  South,  which  he  calculated  was  necessary  to  insure 
his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  at  the  next  election.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  said,  in  justice  to  him,  that  being 
a  typical  representative  of  the  democracy  of  the  rapidly 
growing  West,  with  its  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  capacity 
of  the  people  for  self-government,  he  naturally  felt  that  no 
authority  could  be  more  capable  of  settling  the  slavery  ques- 
tion than  the  people  of  the  locality  directly  concerned.  He, 
of  course,  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  people  of  the 
Western  Territories  needed  the  guiding  hand  of  Congress 
in  determining  the  character  of  their  domestic  institutions, 
and  believed  that  the  true  solution  of  the  vexatious  question 
of  slavery  was  to  be  found  in  the  principle  of  squatter 
sovereignty,  a  principle  which  certainly  had  a  fascinating 
ring  to  the  ears  of  the  Western  people.11  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty  was 
in  strict  accord  with  the  Democratic  principle  of  local  self- 
government,  a  principle  that  was  so  generally  accepted  by 
the  party  as  to  be  looked  on  by  its  members  as  fundamental. 
Thus,  Douglas,  in  advocating  this  doctrine,  was  only  push- 
ing to  its  logical  conclusion  a  principle  that  his  entire  party 
implicitly  accepted.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives 
of  Douglas,  his  action  led  to  a  renewal  of  strife,  filled  the 
country  with  agitation,  and  resulted  eventually  in  violence 
and  bloodshed. 

The  announcement  of  Douglas's  report  was  at  once  the 
signal  for  the  uprising  of  the  anti-slavery  forces  of  the 
North.    He  was  denounced  from  pulpit  and  platform  and 

11  For  this  view,  see  Burgess,  "  Middle  Period,"  p.  385. 
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his  scheme  condemned  as  little  short  of  treason.  The  anti- 
slavery  press  attacked  the  measure  unsparingly  and  accused 
its  author  of  selling  himself  out  to  the  slavery  interests  for 
Southern  votes  in  the  next  Democratic  National  Convention. 
The  South,  of  course,  was  filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  felt  a 
genuine  admiration  for  this  Northern  defender  of  Southern 
interests  in  the  Territories.  As  already  stated,  Douglas's 
bill  did  not  contain  any  provision  for  a  direct  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  for  with  all  his  boldness  he  was  not 
quite  ready  to  go  to  such  lengths  in  offending  Northern 
sentiment.  On  January  16  Douglas  was  somewhat  startled 
by  the  act  of  Senator  Dixon  of  Kentucky  in  giving  notice 
that  he  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  providing 
for  the  direct  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  so  far  as 
it  prohibited  slavery  in  the  Territories,  having  been  urged  to 
do  so,  it  was  said,  by  Senator  Seward  of  New  York.  Doug- 
las remonstrated  in  vain  with  Dixon,  but  a  few  days  later 
went  on  a  drive  with  him  about  Washington,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  announced  to  Dixon  that  he  had  become  con- 
vinced that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  frank  and  fair-minded 
statesman  to  change  his  bill  so  as  to  provide  expressly  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  After  securing  the 
endorsement  of  the  President  to  the  proposed  change, 
Douglas  brought  in  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill,  provid- 
ing, first,  that  the  Missouri  Compromise,  so  far  as  it  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  the  Territories,  was  inoperative,  "  being 
contrary  to,  and  superseded  by,  the  principles  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1850";  and,  second,  that  the  territory  in  question 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern  portion  to 
bear  the  name  of  Nebraska,  and  the  southern  portion  the 
name  of  Kansas.  It  was  then  generally  asserted  that  the 
division  of  the  territory  was  made  in  the  hope  of  making  sure 
that  one  of  the  two  Territories  would  be  secured  for  slavery, 
and  no  satisfactory  proof  was  adduced  to  the  contrary. 
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On  the  same  day  the  noted  appeal  of  the  Independent 
Democrats  was  published  throughout  the  country,  denounc- 
ing Douglas's  bill  as  a  "  gross  violation  of  a  sacred  pledge; 
as  a  criminal  betrayal  of  precious  rights;  and  as  part  and 
parcel  of  an  atrocious  plot  to  exclude  from  a  vast  unoccu- 
pied region  immigrants  from  the  Old  World  and  free  labor- 
ers from  our  own  States,  and  convert  it  into  a  dreary  region 
of  despotism,  inhabited  by  masters  and  slaves."  The  address 
then  recited  the  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  declared  that  during  the  time  of  its  operation, 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  it  was  regarded 
as  inviolable,  and  asserted  that  the  attempt  to  abrogate  it 
was  a  "  bold  scheme  against  American  liberty  worthy  of 
an  accomplished  architect  of  ruin."  It  concluded  by  urging 
all  friends  of  freedom  to  protest  earnestly  and  emphatically 
by  correspondence,  through  the  press,  by  memorials,  by 
resolutions  of  public  meetings  and  legislative  bodies,  and  by 
whatever  other  mode  should  seem  expedient.  The  address 
was  written  by  Senator  Chase  and  signed  by  himself,  Sen- 
ator Sumner,  Senator  Wade  and  other  prominent  members 
of  Congress,  all  Free  Soilers.12  It  was  published  in  nearly 
all  of  the  newspapers  of  the  North  and  probably  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  incident,  to  consolidate  the 
public  opinion  of  that  part  of  the  country  against  the  bill. 
'  The  whole  document,"  says  Von  Hoist,  "  was  pervaded  by 
the  spirit  of  deep  conviction  and  moral  indignation — was,  in 
fact,  '  a  declaration  of  war  to  the  knife.'  "  13  Douglas  was 
greatly  angered  at  the  publication  of  this  manifesto,  and 
denounced  the  authors  as  calumniators  who  had  conspired  to 
forestall  public  opinion  before  he  had  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  provisions  of  his  measure. 

12  The   address   is   printed   in   Cluskey,   "  Political   Text-Book,"   pp.   255-259. 
is  Von    Hoist,    "Constitutional    History    of    the    United    States,"    vol.    iv. 
p.  305. 
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On  January  30  the  "  Little  Giant,"  as  he  was  called, 
opened  the  debate  by  a  remarkable  speech,  the  ablest  per- 
haps that  any  man  in  the  country  could  have  made  in  support 
of  the  position  which  he  assumed.  He  asserted  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Northern  members  in  1848  to  consent  to  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  equivalent  to  a  repudiation  of  the  principle  of 
the  compromise.  Then,  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
were  adopted  after  a  prolonged  and  exciting  contest  estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  congressional  non-intervention  as  to 
slavery  in  the  Territories;  that  is  to  say,  the  people  of  the 
Territories  were  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  re- 
gard to  slavery,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  purpose  of  these  measures,  he  said,  was  to 
establish  "  certain  great  principles  "  designed  to  avoid  the 
slavery  agitation  for  all  time  to  come  and  not  merely  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  evil.  "  The  legal  effect  of  the  bill," 
he  continued,  "  is  neither  to  legislate  slavery  into  these  Terri- 
tories nor  out  of  them,  but  to  leave  the  people  to  do  as  they 
please.  If  they  wish  slavery,  they  have  a  right  to  it;  if  they 
do  not  want  it,  they  will  not  have  it,  and  you  should  not 
force  it  upon  them."  14  Douglas's  speech,  to  say  the  least, 
was  ingenious,  and  it  convinced  many  that  the  squatter 
sovereignty  doctrine  was  the  true  solution  of  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  status  of  the  Territories. 

His  speech  was  answered  by  Senators  Chase,  Seward 
and  Sumner,  but  it  was  clear  that  Douglas  had  carried  a 
majority  of  the  senators  with  him.  Chase  accused  Douglas 
of  disturbing  the  political  repose  of  the  country  and  filling 
the  public  mind  with  strife  and  controversy,  where  quiet  had 
previously  reigned,  and  charged  him  with  demanding  the 
abrogation  of  a  sacred  and  time  honored  compact  which  had 

«  See  *  Congressional  Globe,5'  1853-1854,  appendix,  pp.  330-339,  for  Douglas's 
speech. 
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been  voted  for  by  a  large  majority  of  Southern  senators,  by 
a  majority  of  Southern  representatives  and  approved  by  a 
Southern  President,  and  which  had  been  acquiesced  in  by 
the  people  of  all  sections  for  more  than  a  generation.  He 
vigorously  denied  Douglas's  doctrine  that  the  measures  of 
1850  superseded  those  of  1820.  "  During  the  long  discus- 
sion of  the  former,  who  ever  heard,"  he  asked,  "  that  the 
Missouri  prohibition  was  to  be  superseded?  What  man,  at 
what  time,  and  in  what  speech  ever  suggested  the  idea  that 
the  acts  of  that  year  were  to  affect  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise? "  In  the  same  strain  spoke  Seward,  Sumner,  Wade 
and  Everett.15 

Douglas  being  somewhat  worried  at  the  position  of 
General  Cass,  who  objected  to  the  phraseology  of  the  bill, 
amended  it  to  read  as  follows:  "  which  [the  Missouri  Com- 
promise] being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention by  Congress  with  slavery,  by  the  legislation  of  1850, 
commonly  called  the  Compromise  Measures,  is  hereby  de- 
clared inoperative  and  void,  it  being  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  Act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Terri- 
tory or  State  nor  exclude  it  therefrom;  but  to  leave  the 
people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  General  Cass  expressed 
satisfaction  at  this  change  and  announced  his  intention  of 
supporting  it,  which  he  did  in  a  set  speech  a  few  days  later. 
The  Southern  Democrats  of  the  more  radical  wing  did  not 
support  the  bill  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  Douglas,  for 
they  were  quick  to  see  that  under  the  application  of  squatter 
sovereignty  they  were  almost  sure  to  be  beaten  in  the  Terri- 
tories. They  preferred  to  stand  by  the  view  of  Calhoun,  that 
the  slaveholders  had  a  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  carry 

is  Hart,  "Life  of  Chase,"  pp.  136-140;    Bancroft,  "Life  of  Seward,"  vol.  i. 
pp.  349-357. 
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their  slaves,  like  other  property,  into  any  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States  without  the  interference  of  either  the 
national  or  local  governments.  They  believed  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  would  eventually  adopt 
this  view  of  the  case,  but  rather  than  take  chances  they  sup- 
ported Douglas's  measure.  Likewise  the  Southern  Whigs, 
who  now  stood  on  common  ground  with  their  Democratic 
brethren,  so  far  as  the  slavery  question  was  concerned,  gave 
their  support  to  the  measure. 

Meantime  public  opinion  at  the  North  was  declaring 
itself  in  various  ways  against  the  bill.  Seward  wrote  to  his 
wife  that  a  storm  was  rising  such  as  the  country  had  never 
seen.  The  Whig  newspapers  were  unanimous  in  their  oppo- 
sition and  they  were  joined  by  a  good  many  of  the  Demo- 
cratic journals.  Great  mass  meetings,  addressed  by  the 
leading  anti-slavery  orators,  were  held  in  the  larger  cities 
like  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  resolutions 
protesting  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
were  adopted  with  practical  unanimity.  Petitions  and 
memorials  poured  in  upon  Congress  from  all  quarters,  and 
State  legislatures  adopted  resolutions  to  the  same  effect. 
With  less  spontaneity  Southern  legislatures  and  the  South- 
ern press  declared  in  favor  of  repeal.  Probably  at  no  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  slavery  question  was  the  public 
mind  of  the  country  so  wrought  up  and  the  outlook  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  question  so  gloomy. 

Finally,  as  midnight  of  March  3,  1854,  drew  near,  the 
redoubtable  Douglas  rose  in  the  Senate  to  close  the  debate. 
For  four  hours,  until  daybreak,  he  explained  and  defended 
his  squatter  sovereignty  theory  of  political  science  with 
marked  ability.  He  reiterated  his  former  arguments,  saying 
that  the  Missouri  restriction  ought  to  give  way  to  "  this 
great  fundamental  principle."  There  were  two  ways,  he 
declared,  by  which  the  question  could  be  settled.    It  could  be 
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settled  on  the  principle  of  1820,  which  was  congressional 
interference,  or  on  the  principle  of  1850,  which  was  non- 
interference. The  latter,  he  said,  was  not  only  correct  politi- 
cal science,  but  it  had  received  the  solemn  endorsement  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  of  the  country  by  the  adoption  of 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  to  the  observance  of 
which  they  were  solemnly  pledged.  The  adoption  of  this 
method,  he  contended,  would  remove  the  vexatious  question 
of  slavery  from  the  arena  of  national  politics,  deprive  the 
agitators  of  their  vocation  and  destroy  sectional  animosity. 
Concluding,  he  affirmed  that  he  had  brought  forward  this 
measure,  not  as  a  party  man,  not  as  a  Southern  man,  not  as  a 
Northern  man,  but  as  a  patriot  and  a  national  statesman. 
His  argument  was  convincing  to  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  37  to  14,  ten  members  being 
absent.  Four  Northern  Democrats,  six  Northern  Whigs, 
two  Free  Soilers,  one  Southern  Whig  and  one  Southern 
Democrat  voted  against  the  measure.16  The  Southern  mem- 
bers who  voted  in  the  negative  were  the  veteran  General  Sam 
Houston  of  Texas  and  John  Bell  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  the  bill  was  taken  up  for 
consideration  in  the  House  and  was  promptly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  of  which  Richardson  of  Illinois,  a 
staunch  friend  of  Douglas,  was  chairman.  The  bill  was 
reported  back  in  the  course  of  about  three  weeks,  and  upon 
Richardson's  request  was  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  calen- 
dar over  some  eighteen  or  twenty  other  bills.  As  soon  as  the 
debate  began  the  opponents  of  the  bill  at  once  entered  upon 
a  policy  of  obstruction,  at  times  characterized  by  scenes  of 
excitement,  disorder  and  confusion.  In  consequence  of  the 
demoralization  in  which  Richardson  found  himself,  a  new 
manager  was  necessary,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of 
Georgia  came  forward  and  took  charge  of  the  bill,  and  by 

is  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.  p.  475. 
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the  use  of  the  whip  and  spur,  as  he  says,  he  forced  the  House 
to  an  early  vote  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  prolong  the  discussion.17  The  vote  was  taken  at  mid- 
night on  May  20,  and  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
a  majority  of  113  to  100.  Only  nine  Southern  members, 
four  Democrats  and  five  Whigs,  ventured  to  vote  against 
the  bill,  while  of  the  99  Northern  Democrats  only  44  voted 
in  favor  of  it.18  Of  those  who  voted  against  the  bill  was  the 
venerable  Thomas  H.  Benton  of  Missouri,  who,  after  thirty 
years'  service  in  the  Senate,  had  been  refused  a  reelection  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  but 
who  had  been  returned  to  the  lower  House  by  the  grateful 
people  of  his  district.  Ten  days  later  the  President  signed 
the  bill,  and  it  became  law.  This  law  was  one  of  the  most 
momentous,  considering  the  consequences  which  flowed 
from  it,  that  was  ever  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  many  believe  one  of  the  most  unfortunate.  It 
^resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  forma- 
tion in  its  stead  of  a  new  one  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
restriction  of  slavery;  it  forced  the  Southern  Whigs  to  be- 
come Democrats,  thus  giving  the  struggle  over  slavery  a 
purely  sectional  character;  it  so  irritated  the  North  that  it 
became  impossible  to  execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  and 
worst  of  all,  it  increased  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  brought 
on  violence  and  bloodshed,  instead  of  peace,  and  hastened 
the  Civil  War.19 

One  instrumentality  which  served  to  crystallize  and 
solidify  anti-slavery  sentiment  at  the  North,  and  which  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  estrangement  of  the  two  sections, 
was  the  publication  about  this  time  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  The  story  was 
first  published  as  a  serial   in    an  anti-slavery  newspaper  at 

17  Johnston  and  Browne,  "  Life  of  Stephens,"  p.  277. 

is  Von  Hoist,  "Constitutional  History,"  vol.  iv.  p.  452. 

19  Read  Mrs.  Archibald  Dixon's  "  The  Missouri  Compromise  and  Its  Repeal." 
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Washington,  and  later  appeared  in  book  form.  The  author 
had  seen  little  of  slavery,  but  the  little  she  had  seen  was 
slavery  under  some  of  its  most  forbidding  aspects.  Feeling 
keenly  the  injustice  of  the  system  to  the  negro,  and  assum- 
ing, as  we  all  know,  without  cause,  that  the  isolated  cases  of 


Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

From  a  photograph  taken  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 

cruelty  which  she  had  seen  were  characteristic  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  general,  she  sat  herself  down  to  pour  out 
her  wounded  soul  in  the  form  of  story,  hoping  that  her 
protest  would  convince  the  world  of  the  wrong  of  negro 
bondage.    As  a  picture  of  slavery  in  general  her  portrayal 
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is  exaggerated,  but  there  was  enough  of  truth  to  convince 
thousands  and,  in  fact,  to  revolutionize  public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  morality  of  slavery.  The  reception  of  her 
story  was  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  American 
literature,  and  its  sale  was  little  short  of  phenomenal.  Three 
hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  the  United  States  in 
one  year,  a  million  and  a  half  were  sold  in  England  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war;  the  story  was  soon  translated  into 
twenty  different  languages  and  was  dramatized  and  acted 
on  the  stage  with  remarkable  success.  The  author,  hitherto 
an  unknown  college  professor's  wife,  now  became  the  most 
famous  woman  in  America. 

The  style  of  the  story  is  commonplace,  the  language 
often  trite  and  inelegant,  sometimes  degenerating  into 
slang,  and  the  humor  is  strained;  but  the  effect  upon  its 
readers  was  tremendous.20  Hearts  were  touched  as  never 
before,  the  emotions  were  stirred  and  sympathies  aroused. 
Rufus  Choate  probably  did  not  miss  the  truth  far  when  he 
said  the  book  would  make  two  million  abolitionists ;  certainly 
during  the  next  few  years  the  number  of  abolitionists  in- 
creased with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  boys  who  read  the  book  soon  grew  to  be  anti-slavery 
voters. 

Ill 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS',  REORGANIZATION  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

In  the  meantime  several  incidents  of  note  had  marked 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers.  One 
of  these  was  a  stir  caused  in  diplomatic  circles  by  Marcy's 
instructions  to  our  ministers  abroad,  in  June,  1853,  directing 
them  to  appear  whenever  practicable  in  the  simple  dress  of 
an  American  citizen,  as  a  means  of  showing  American  de- 
votion to  republican  institutions.     Before  Marcy's  advent 

20  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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the  usual  diplomatic  costume  had  consisted  of  a  silk-lined 
blue  coat,  a  gold-embroidered  cape,  embroidered  cuffs,  white 
cassimere  trousers  with  gold  knee-buckles,  white  silk  stock- 
ings, a  three-cornered  chapeau,  a  black  cockade  and  a  sword. 
During  the  era  of  the  Jacksonian  democracy  some  changes 
had  been  recommended  in  the  direction  of  republican  sim- 
plicity, but  there  was  still  too  much  monarchical  finery  for 
our  democratic  secretary,  and  hence  his  circular  of  instruc- 
tions. In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  our  ministers 
were  given  permission  to  appear  at  Court  in  plain  dress,  but 
in  some  it  was  not  allowed.  At  London  permission  was  first 
refused,  but  later  conceded,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  de- 
lighted to  report  to  his  chief  that  he  was  cordially  received 
at  the  Queen's  Court  in  citizen's  dress,  except  that  he  wore  a 
plain,  black-handled  sword. 

Two  incidents  occurred  during  this  period  which  had 
the  effect  of  creating  strained  relations  with  Austria.  Dur- 
ing the  Hungarian  revolution  the  President  had  sent  a 
special  agent  to  Europe  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  proba- 
bly with  a  view  to  American  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Hungary.  The  Austrian  Government  took  offense  at 
this  action  as  amounting  to  interference  in  Austrian  affairs, 
and  its  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington,  Baron  Hiilseman, 
protested  in  language  dictatorial,  if  not  offensive.  Webster, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  seized  the  occasion  to  impress  the 
haughty  Hapsburg  diplomat  with  the  power  and  greatness 
of  the  American  republic.  After  defending  the  course  of 
the  President,  he  wound  up  by  saying  that  "  the  power  of  this 
republic  at  the  present  moment  is  spread  over  a  region  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  on  the  globe,  and  of  an  extent 
in  comparison  with  which  the  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  are  but  as  a  patch  on  the  earth's  surface."  This 
spread-eagle  communication  created  something  of  a  sensa- 
tion, and  while  it  lacked  dignity  and  good  taste,  according 
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to  the  accepted  standards  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  it  may  have 
served  a  good  purpose  at  home,  for  Webster  explained  that 
he  wished  to  "  touch  the  national  pride  and  make  a  man  feel 
sheepish  and  look  silly  who  should  speak  of  disunion."  21 
Probably  no  diplomatic  paper  emanating  from  the  State 
Department  ever  met  with  a  more  widespread  popular  ap- 
proval in  America,  vindicating  as  it  did  America's  sympathy 
for  the  cause  of  republicanism  in  Europe.22  Austrian  ill- 
feeling  was  soon  heightened  by  the  multiplied  evidences  of 
the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
cause  of  the  Hungarian  revolutionists  as  revealed  in  the  ex- 
traordinary demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  Hun- 
garian patriot,  Louis  Kossuth.  Upon  invitation  of  the 
United  States  he  came  to  America  in  1852  as  the  guest  of 
the  nation,  being  brought  from  his  refuge  in  Turkey  on  an 
American  man-of-war.  His  reception  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  had  never  been  surpassed  since  the  visit  of  Lafayette 
in  1824.  He  was  welcomed  at  New  York  by  100,000  peo- 
ple, received  by  the  President  and  praised  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  greeted  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  trav- 
eled throughout  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, his  progress  from  State  to  State  being  marked  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations.23  In  the  following 
year,  after  Pierce  had  become  President,  the  elations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Austria  were  still  further 
strained  by  the  Martin  Koszta  affair.  Koszta  was  a  Hun- 
garian revolutionist  who  had  escaped  to  Turkey  and  subse- 
quently emigrated  to  the  United  States.  He  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  his  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citi- 
zen, but  before  completing  the  process  of  naturalization  he 
returned  to  Turkey  on  business  and  while  there  the  Austrian 
consul-general  kidnaped  him  and  put  him  in  irons.    There- 

2i  Curtis,  "Life  of  Webster,"  vol.  ii.  p.  537. 

22  Foster,  "  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,"  p.  331. 

23  Read  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.  pp.  233-241. 
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upon  the  American  consul  demanded  Koszta's  release  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  taken  the  first  steps  toward  becoming 
an  American  citizen.  The  demand  being  refused,  Captain 
Ingraham  of  the  United  States  man-of-war  Saint  Louis 
threatened  force  if  the  demand  was  not  complied  with,  in  a 
given  time.  At  this  juncture  the  authorities  of  the  two 
powers  arranged  that  Koszta  should  be  placed  in  custody  of 
the  French  consul  until  the  two  governments  could  reach  an 
agreement  in  regard  to  his  disposal.  A  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence ensued,  in  which  Secretary  Marcy  sustained  the 
action  of  the  American  consul  and  of  Captain  Ingraham, 
and  maintained  the  right  of  the  government  to  protect 
Koszta  on  the  ground  that  having  established  his  domicile 
in  the  United  States  he  had  thereby  become  clothed  with  the 
national  character,  and  so  refused  to  allow  him  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Austrian  authorities.  "Whenever,"  Marcy  de- 
clared, "  an  individual  becomes  clothed  with  our  national 
character,  be  he  a  native-born  or  a  naturalized  citizen,  an  exile 
driven  from  his  early  home  by  political  oppression,  or  an  emi- 
grant enticed  from  it  by  the  hopes  of  a  better  fortune  for 
himself  and  his  posterity,  he  can  claim  the  protection  of  this 
government,  and  it  may  respond  to  that  claim  without  being 
obliged  to  explain  its  conduct  to  any  foreign  power ;  for  it  is 
its  duty  to  lake  its  nationality  respected  by  other  nations 
and  respectable  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe."  Finally 
Koszta  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Marcy's 
action  was  generally  approved  in  the  United  States,  and 
Congress  voted  Captain  Ingraham  a  gold  medal,  but  there 
are  some  high  authorities  on  international  law  who  do  not 
sustain  the  position  of  either,24  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
President  would  have  proceeded  with  the  same  rapidity  if  the 
offending  nation  had  been  England  instead  of  Austria.25 

24  See  Hall's  "  International  Law,"  sec.  72. 

25  Von  Hoist,  "  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iv.  p.  280. 
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Another  of  Marcy's  diplomatic  triumphs  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Gadsden  Treaty  with  Mexico,  late  in  1853,  for 
the  settlement  of  a  boundary  dispute.  By  this  treaty  Mex- 
ico ceded  to  the  United  States  some  twenty  million  acres  of 
land  in  what  is  now  southern  Arizona,  for  the  sum  of  ten 
million  dollars.  The  territory  ceded  was  known  to  be  a 
barren  waste,  but  it  was  believed  to  be  valuable  for  the  route 
of  the  proposed  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1854,  an  important  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  the  long-standing  fish- 
ery dispute,  and  for  the  establishment  of  reciprocity  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Citizens  of 
the  United  States  were  allowed  to  take  fish,  without  restric- 
tion, in  the  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  of  British  North 
America,  a  privilege  of  which  they  had  been  largely  de- 
prived by  the  convention  of  1818.  In  return  for  this  privi- 
lege the  United  States  consented  to  allow  a  large  number  of 
articles,  the  produce  of  Canada,  to  be  admitted  to  this  coun- 
try free  of  duty,  and  British  subjects  were  permitted  to 
take  fish  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  south  to  the  39th  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  The  treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  after  which  it  could  be  terminated  by 
either  party,  after  giving  the  other  twelve  months'  notice. 
There  was  a  general  impression  in  the  United  States  that 
the  privileges  secured  to  American  citizens  were  not  equal 
in  value  to  those  granted  British  subjects.  Moreover  the 
conduct  of  the  Canadian  Government  during  the  Civil  War 
in  allowing  its  territory  to  be  made  a  base  of  operations 
against  the  United  States  by  the  Confederates  offended  the 
American  Government,  and  caused  it  to  give  the  notice  of 
termination  in  1865. 

In  the  month  following  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment of  1854  with  Great  Britain,  an  event  occurred  in  Cen- 
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tral  America  which  threw  the  country  into  a  temporary  state 
of  excitement.  This  was  the  bombardment  of  San  Juan 
(or  Greytown)  by  an  American  war  vessel.  The  United 
States  had  an  indemnity  claim  against  the  city  for  injuries 
to  American  property  and  had  demanded  an  apology  for  an 
insult  to  the  American  minister,  as  well  as  assurance  of 
immunity  from  similar  treatment  in  the  future.  Receiving 
no  reply,  the  commander  of  the  war  vessel,  after  giving 
twenty-four  hours'  notice,  opened  fire  upon  the  town  and 
continued  it  until  the  place  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Many 
feared  that  the  affair  would  lead  to  trouble  with  other 
powers,  but  nothing  came  of  it.26 

During  the  year  relations  with  Spain  became  strained 
and  for  a  time  war  seemed  possible.  The  trouble  grew  out 
of  an  outrage  which  was  committed  by  Cuban  customs 
officials  on  the  Black  Warrior,  an  American  merchant  vessel 
bound  from  Mobile  to  New  York  by  way  of  Havana,  in 
February,  1854.  On  the  ground  that  the  cargo  had  not 
been  properly  manifested,  the  Spanish  officials  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vessel  by  force  and  proceeded  to  confiscate  the 
entire  cargo,  consisting  of  cotton  valued  at  $100,000.  The 
captain  of  the  steamer  protested  in  vain,  and  finally  aban- 
doned his  ship  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  Great  was  the 
excitement  when  the  news  reached  the  United  States,  and 
many  hotheads  clamored  for  immediate  war  with  Spain. 
The  President  at  once  demanded  an  indemnity  from  Spain 
for  the  insult  to  the  flag,  as  well  as  injury  to  property,  and  at 
the  same  time  recommended  Congress  to  empower  him  to 
enforce  the  demand  if  it  was  not  satisfied  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Soule,  the  American  minister  at  Madrid,  demanded 
$300,000  and  the  punishment  of  the  Spanish  officials  con- 
cerned, and  requested  a  reply  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Meantime  the  situation,  as  regards  Spanish- American 

26  Von  Hoist,  "  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  v.  pp.  10-12. 
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relations,  was  aggravated  by  the  activity  of  filibusters  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  Southern  States,  particularly  in 
Mississippi,  whose  ex-Governor,  General  John  A.  Quitman, 
was  the  recognized  leader,  the  movement  looking  to  the 
invasion  of  Cuba  was  strong  and  enthusiastic.  On  June  2 
the  President  issued  a  proclamation  warning  all  persons 
from  taking  part  in  any  expedition  against  Cuba,  under 
penalty  of  prosecution  for  the  violation  of  the  neutrality 
laws,  and  under  direction  of  the  executive,  Quitman  was 
arrested  at  New  Orleans  and  compelled  to  give  bond  for  the 
faithful  observance  of  the  neutrality  laws.  Finally  the 
Black  Warrior  affair  was  settled  by  the  return  of  the  con- 
fiscated cargo  to  its  owners,  it  having  in  the  meantime  been 
shown  that  no  actual  insult  had  been  intended  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  also  shortly  after  the  events  here 
related  that  Buchanan,  Soule  and  Mason  met  at  Ostend  and 
drew  up  their  manifesto  advising  that  Cuba  be  wrested  from 
Spain  by  force,  in  case  she  refused  to  sell  for  a  reasonable 
price.  As  soon  as  the  tenor  of  this  remarkable  document 
became  known  it  created  renewed  dissatisfaction  among  the 
anti-slavery  element  of  the  North,  who  charged  that  it  was 
conclusive  evidence,  taken  in  connection  with  the  filibuster- 
ing expeditions  against  Cuba,  that  the  South  desired  to 
acquire  new  territory  with  the  expectation  of  eventually 
erecting  thereupon  new  slave  States,  and  thus  increasing  the 
political  strength  of  the  South.  Whether  the  evidence  war- 
ranted this  belief  or  not,  the  North  believed  it,  and  it  added 
greatly  to  the  general  discontent. 

It  was  now  clear  that  affairs  had  reached  a  point  where 
a  reorganization  of  political  parties  along  geographical  lines 
was  inevitable,  the  party  of  one  section  having  for  its  aim 
the  restriction,  and  that  of  the  other,  the  extension,  of 
slavery.  As  we  have  seen,  about  one-half  of  the  Northern 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  had  voted  against  the 
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Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  while  nearly  all  the  Southern  Whigs 
had  voted  for  it.  As  matters  had  now  shaped  themselves 
Southern  Whigs  and  Democrats  stood  on  common  ground, 
so  far  as  the  chief  political  issue  was  concerned,  while  a 
majority  of  the  Northern  Democrats,  all  of  the  Northern 
Whigs,  and  all  the  Free  S  oilers  stood  together  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  same  issue,  A  realignment  of  parties  there- 
fore seemed  a  necessity;  that  is,  the  three  anti-slavery 
groups  of  the  North  must  be  fused  into  a  common  organiza- 
tion, while  the  opposing  elements  of  the  South  must  likewise 
be  brought  together  in  name  as  they  were  in  fact. 

The  movement  for  consolidation  of  all  the  anti-slavery 
groups  in  the  North  began  at  once.  As  the  Whigs  were 
the  most  numerous,  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  their 
leaders  that  the  anti-Nebraska  Democrats  and  Free 
Soilers.  ought  to  join  them,  assume  their  name  and  thus 
avoid  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  new  party.  But  the 
anti-Nebraska  Democrats  and  Free  Soilers  had  scruples 
about  giving  up  their  party  names  and  therefore  hesi- 
tated to  merge  themselves  in  the  Whig  organization, 
although  they  were  willing  to  join  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
party.  The  initiative  in  the  direction  of  political  reorgani- 
zation began  in  the  Northwest.  In  July,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  a  State  conven- 
tion or  mass  meeting  of  persons  representing  all  parties  op- 
posed to  the  further  extension  of  slavery  was  held  in  an  oak 
grove  near  Jackson,  Michigan,  and  amid  great  enthusiasm 
it  adopted  a  declaration  of  principles  demanding  the  repeal 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
as  well  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  recommended  the  calling  of  a  general  convention 
representing  all  the  free  States,  with  a  view  to  a  more  effec- 
tive opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  In  the  same 
month  similar  conventions  were  held  in  various  other  free 
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States  and  resolutions  of  the  same  tenor  as  those  of  the 
Michigan  convention  were  adopted,  some  of  which  recom- 
mended the  assumption  of  the  name  "  Republican  "  for  the 
new  party. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that  a  new  and  rather  curious 
political  organization  began  to  make  itself  felt,  especially 
in  local  politics.  This  was  the  "  Know-Nothing  "  move- 
ment, so  called,  which  had  sprung  into  existence  a  few  years 
before  in  opposition  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  to  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  foreign  vote,  particularly  in  the 
municipal  elections  of  the  larger  cities.  Its  cardinal  prin- 
ciple was  that  "Americans  must  rule  America,"  and  its 
favorite  countersign  was  an  alleged  order  of  Washington 
on  a  critical  occasion,  "  Put  none  but  Americans  on  guard 
to-night."  The  Know-Nothing  party  was  organized  after 
the  manner  of  a  secret  order,  with  signs,  passwords,  degrees 
and  ritual.  The  initiation  of  new  members  was  characterized 
by  a  solemn  procedure  conducted  somewhat  after  the 
methods  of  the  Masonic  lodge,  nominations  were  made  by 
secret  conventions  of  delegates  from  the  various  lodges,  and 
were  voted  for  by  all  members  under  penalty  of  expulsion. 
The  candidate  for  admission  to  the  party  was  required  to 
swear  that  he  was  a  native-born  American,  that  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant in  his  religion  and  that  he  would  not  vote  for  any 
Catholic  or  foreign-born  candidate  for  office.  Upon  taking 
this  oath  he  was  admitted  to  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  the 
order  and  given  the  passwords  which  admitted  him  to  all  its 
meetings.  The  proceedings  of  the  party  organization  were 
conducted  in  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  when  asked  concern- 
ing their  principles  and  purposes  the  members  replied,  "  I 
don't  know."  From  this  practice  the  party  received  its 
name,  although  its  official  title  was  The  American  Party. 
I^arge  numbers  joined  the  movement  partly  on  account  of 
prejudice  against  Catholics  and  aliens,  and  partly  through 
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curiosity.  But  it  was  impossible  to  know  its  strength  or 
even  its  candidates,  for  all  its  work  was  done  in  secret.27 

With  the  approach  of  autumn,  1854,  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  State  and  congressional  elections,  through 
which  the  popular  verdict  upon  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
was  to  be  rendered.  The  first  election  occurred  in  Iowa, 
which  had  been  a  Democratic  State  ever  since  its  admission 
to  the  Union,  and  where  the  main  issue  was  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill.  The  State  was  now  carried  by  a  combination 
of  Whigs  and  Free  Soilers,  and  the  legislature,  which  was 
chosen  at  this  time,  elected  a  Republican  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Maine  and  Vermont  were  carried  by  the 
anti-Nebraska  forces  in  September.  In  October  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Indiana  pronounced  against  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  and  returned  anti-Nebraska  delegations  to 
Congress.  In  Illinois,  the  home  of  Senator  Douglas,  the 
Democrats  elected  the  State  ticket,  but  the  opposition 
elected  the  legislature  and  half  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation. In  New  York  the  Whig  candidate  was  elected  by 
an  insignificant  plurality,  due  to  the  large  Know-Nothing 
vote,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  other  anti-slavery  forces 
the  Whigs  elected  all  but  six  of  the  thirty-three  members  of 
Congress.  In  Massachusetts  the  Know-Nothing  candidate 
for  governor  defeated  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  can- 
didates, while  the  Know-Nothings  elected  practically  the 
entire  legislature  and  all  the  congressional  delegation,  who 
were  likewise  all  anti-slavery  men. 

Taking  the  result  of  all  the  elections,  we  find  that  the 
Democratic  majority  of  84  in  the  last  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  now  reduced  to  a  minority  of  75.  Of  42  North- 
ern Democrats  who  had  voted  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 

27  See  Cluskey,  "Political  Text-Book,"  pp.  283-310;  Wilson,  "Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-434 ;  and  Wise,  "  Seven  Decades  of  the 
United  States." 
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only  seven  were  reelected.28  There  could,  therefore,  be  no 
question  as  to  the  character  of  the  popular  verdict  in  the 
free  States ;  it  was  almost  unanimously  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  One  of  the  surprises  of  the 
election  was  the  astonishing  success  of  the  Know-Nothing 
party.  In  the  State  elections  of  the  following  year  they 
triumphed  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  elected  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal State  officers  in  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Texas,  and 
came  very  near  carrying  the  other  Southern  States,  being 
beaten  only  by  majorities  ranging  from  2,000  to  11,000 
votes.  After  this  the  Know-Nothing  movement  declined. 
Its  mysteries  and  secrets  soon  became  known,  and  hence- 
forth its  principles  were  advocated  openly,  as  common- 
sense  required,  but  its  old-time  power  over  the  many  who 
had  an  ear  for  the  mysterious  had  gone.  The  Whig  party 
still  maintained  its  organization  in  the  North  and  put  out 
tickets;  but  in  the  South  it  disappeared,  some  of  the  Whigs 
joining  the  Know-Nothings,  but  most  of  them  becoming 
Democrats. 

IV 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  KANSAS 

It  now  remains  to  describe  the  result  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  squatter  sovereignty  theory  in  the  Territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Whether  either  or  both  of  them 
should  be  given  over  to  slavery  was,  under  the  operation  of 
the  law,  a  problem  of  emigration,  for  it  was  the  vote  of  the 
squatter  sovereigns  which  was  in  the  end  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  Territory.  Both  sides,  therefore,  made  ready 
to  colonize  Kansas  with  their  followers,  for  there,  it  was 
foreseen,  would  be  the  battleground  between  freedom  and 
slavery.     At  once  the  pro-slavery  settlers  of  Western  Mis- 

28  See  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  58   et  seq. 
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souri  crossed  into  Kansas  and  proceeded  to  stake  off  some  of 
the  choicest  land  of  the  Territory.  This  was  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  a  movement  of  emigrants  from  the  free  States.  In 
order  to  insure  a  systematic  emigration  from  the  North  the 
Emigrant- Aid  Society,  with  a  large  capital,  was  organized 
in  Massachusetts  under  the  direction  of  Eli  Thayer,  a 
shrewd  Yankee,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  out  set- 
tlers in  companies  under  the  guidance  of  tactful  leaders. 
Money  was  to  be  advanced  to  the  settlers,  and  in  other  re- 
spects those  who  were  willing  to  undertake  this  service  in 
the  interest  of  freedom  were  to  receive  substantial  encour- 
agement. Thayer  and  his  supporters  foresaw  that  few  of  the 
Southern  planters  would  find  it  practicable  to  sell  out  their 
lands  and  take  their  slaves  to  this  new  country,  where  it  was 
almost  certain  that  slave  labor  would  not  be  profitable.  On 
the  other  hand  there  was  a  large  floating  population  in  the 
North  ready  to  emigrate  to  Kansas,  especially  if  a  little 
material  encouragement  were  given,  and  who  would,  when 
the  time  came,  cast  their  votes  for  freedom.  Thayer  rea- 
soned correctly.  He  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding 
settlers  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  become  landholders  in 
Kansas,  and  soon  companies  supplied  with  money  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  including  large  quantities  of  Sharpe's 
rifles,  and  directed  by  experienced  colonizers,  were  on  the 
way  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  free  State  settlers  of  Kansas. 

The  South  looked  on  this  movement  with  indignation 
and  denounced  it  as  an  audacious  scheme  of  Northern  aboli- 
tionists to  get  control  with  settlers  recruited  from  the  slums 
of  eastern  cities,  of  a  territory  which  fairness  and  justice 
required  should  be  reserved  for  bond  fide  settlers  from  the 
Southern  States.  The  South  soon  found  itself  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  competing  with  the  North  under  such  circum- 
stances for  the  possession  of  Kansas,  although  feeble  efforts 
were  made  in  several  Southern  localities  to  imitate  Thayer's 
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scheme.  The  most  notable  of  these  attempts  at  colonization 
was  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Buford  of  Alabama,  who  led 
to  Kansas  a  company  of  280  men  from  Alabama,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  in  the  spring  of  1856.29  But  the 
most  prolific  recruiting  ground  of  the  South  was  the  western 
part  of  the  adjacent  State  of  Missouri,  then  the  frontier  of 
American  civilization.  The  news  of  the  organized  move- 
ment in  New  England  to  people  Kansas  with  abolitionists 
had  thrown  the  Missourians  into  a  state  of  excitement  bor- 
dering on  frenzy.  Most  of  them  were  either  slaveholders 
or  friends  of  slavery,  and  they  professed  to  feel  a  sense  of 
insecurity  and  danger  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  free  State 
so  near  their  borders.  Besides,  they  assumed  that  the  Act 
of  1854,  in  spirit  at  least,  intended  Kansas  for  slavery  and 
Nebraska  for  freedom.  Accordingly,  to  offset  the  Emigra- 
tion Societies  of  New  England,  the  Missourians  proceeded 
to  organize  themselves  into  "  Blue  Lodges  "  pledged  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the 
abolitionists  in  Kansas. 

In  November,  1854,  the  territorial  election  for  the 
choice  of  a  delegate  to  Congress  occurred,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  election  some  seventeen  hundred  of  the  Missourians 
crossed  over  into  Kansas  and  cast  their  votes  for  the  pro- 
slavery  candidate,  who  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  and 
was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  objection.  Again  in  March,  1855,  some  5,000 
Missourians  armed  with  pistols,  bowie  knives  and  a  generous 
supply  of  bad  whisky,  invaded  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  territorial 
legislature.  Again  the  elections  were  carried  by  the  pro- 
slavery  men,  and  Missourians  threatened  to  shoot  the  gov- 
ernor if  he  dared  refuse  certificates  to  those  who  had  received 

2»  See    Fleming,    "The    Buford    Expedition   to    Kansas'*   in   American   His- 
torical Review,  vol.  vi.  pp.  38-48. 
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the  most  votes  and  to  punish  in  like  manner  anyone  who 
should  endeavor  to  get  signers  to  a  petition  protesting 
against  the  seating  of  those  who  had  received  majorities. 
These  occurrences  caused  great  indignation  throughout  the 
North,  and  even  caused  the  governor  of  Missouri,  who  had 
previously  shown  pro-slavery"3ympathies,  to  become  an  anti- 
slavery  advocate.  In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Missourians  was  generally  approved  as  a  legiti- 
mate means  of  meeting  the  methods  employed  by  the 
abolitionists  of  New  England. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  territorial  legislature  in  July, 
1855,  all  the  Free  Soil  members  except  one  were  unseated, 
and  he  voluntarily  resigned,  leaving  the  legislature  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  pro-slavery  men.  The  legislature  then 
changed  its  place  of  meeting  to  a  point  conveniently  near  the 
Missouri  border  and  promptly  enacted  the  provisions  of  the 
Missouri  slavery  code,  without  even  altering  the  phraseology, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  status  of  Kansas  as  a  Territory.  In 
addition  to  the  Missouri  code  a  series  of  particularly  severe 
and  intolerant  laws  for  the  protection  of  slavery  was  en- 
acted. One  of  these  provided  the  death-penalty  for  inciting 
slaves  to  revolt  or  enticing  a  slave  to  leave  his  master;  an- 
other imposed  a  penalty  of  two  years'  imprisonment  for 
questioning  the  legality  of  slavery  in  the  Territory;  while 
all  officers  and  attorneys  were  required  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  Free  Soilers  were 
greatly  chagrined  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  it  began 
to  look  as  if  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  Kansas.  At  this 
juncture  they  resolved  to  call,  upon  their  own  initiative,  a 
constitutional  convention  and  organize  a  State  government. 
This  was  done  and  the  convention  met  at  Topeka,  October 
23,  1855,  framed  a  constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  people,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote,  the  pro-slavery  men  taking  no  part  in  the 
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election.  In  January  following,  the  Free  S oilers  chose 
members  of  the  legislature,  a  governor  and  other  officers, 
and  organized  the  State  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution 
which  they  had  framed  and  adopted.  A  little  later  the  legis- 
lature met,  elected  United  States  senators,  and  sent  a  me- 
morial to  Congress,  praying  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  to 
the  Union. 

There  were  now  two  hostile  governments  in  Kansas; 
one,  the  territorial  government,  which  had  the  advantage 
of  being  organized  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  law  and 
which  had  the  sanction  of  the  Federal  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington; the  other,  the  government  set  up  by  the  Free  S oilers 
without  the  sanction  of  law.  The  free  State  party  resolved 
to  ignore  as  far  as  possible  the  territorial  government  and  to 
treat  it  as  fraudulent,  but  at  the  same  time  to  render  obedi- 
ence to  the  national  government,  under  whose  authority  it 
had  been  organized.  This,  of  course,  was  a  difficult  matter, 
and  required  the  display  of  great  tact  and  wise  leadership  to 
avoid  trouble.  As  might  be  expected,  collisions  soon  began 
to  occur  between  the  two  hostile  governments,  resulting  in 
violence  and  bloodshed.  Meantime  Congress  had  met,  and 
after  a  long  and  bitter  contest  over  the  election  of  a  Speaker 
it  proceeded  to  consider  the  Kansas  question.  In  a  special 
message  the  President  took  up  the  events  which  had  lately 
occurred  in  Kansas  and  recommended  the  passage  of  an 
enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  as  soon  as  it 
should  have  a  sufficient  population.  In  alluding  to  the 
troubles  in  Kansas  he  said  that  the  Emigrant  Aid  Societies 
were  chiefly  responsible;  that  the  acts  of  the  Free  S oilers 
were  unlawful  and  revolutionary;  and  asserted  that  if  they 
should  resist  the  government  their  acts  would  be  considered 
as  treason,  in  which  case  the  duty  of  the  executive  in  the 
premises  was  plain. 

In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  Stephen 
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A.  Douglas  providing  that  as  soon  as  Kansas  should  contain 
93,000  voters  the  territorial  legislature  should  be  empow- 
ered to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  con- 
stitution and  organizing  a  State.  The  House  acted  by 
appointing  a  committee  of  three  to  visit  Kansas  and 
make  an  investigation  into  the  state  of  affairs  existing 
there.  Able  speeches  were  made  in  both  Houses,  the 
Northern  members  generally  defending  the  conduct  of 
the  Free  S oilers  in  Kansas,  while  the  Southern  mem- 
bers with  equal  ability  defended  the  position  of  the 
pro-slavery  men.  Much  ill  feeling  was  manifested  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  two  sections  and  sev- 
eral personal  altercations  occurred  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. On  May  22,  1856,  Senator  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  a  few  days  before  in  a  speech  on  "  the  crime 
against  Kansas  "  had  severely  criticised  Senator  Butler  of 
South  Carolina,  was  brutally  assaulted  by  Preston  Brooks, 
a  nephew  of  Senator  Butler  and  a  member  of  the  lower 
House  from  South  Carolina,  who  had  taken  exception  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Massachusetts  senator.  Entering  the 
Senate  chamber  he  came  upon  Sumner  unawares  as  he  sat  at 
his  desk  writing,  and  beat  him  over  the  head  with  a  heavy 
cane  until  he  fell  unconscious  to  the  floor.  The  assault  came 
near  ending  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  who 
ever  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It 
created  intense  indignation  throughout  the  North,  but  the 
assault  was  generally  approved  throughout  the  South  as  a 
deserving  punishment  of  an  abolitionist  who  had  maliciously 
attacked  an  absent  colleague  who  had  never  given  him  the 
slightest  cause  for  offense.30  But  the  circumstances  under 
which  Sumner  was  assaulted  and  the  testimonials  of  esteem 
which  came  to  his  assailant  from  all  parts  of  the  South 

so  See   Von    Hoist,   "Constitutional    History   of   the   United   States,"   vol.   v. 
pp.  315-330;    Pike,  "First  Blows  of  the  Civil  War,"  p.  339. 
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stirred  the  North  to  the  profoundest  depths.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  affair,  and  a  report  was  brought  in  fa- 
voring the  expulsion  of  Brooks.  But  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  could  not  be  procured  and  he  was  therefore  left  alone. 
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Charles  Sumner 
Photograph  taken  from  life 

Soon  afterward  Brooks  resigned,  but  was  promptly  reelected 
by  his  constituents.  Hardly  anything  could  have  con- 
tributed more  to  destroy  cordial  relations  between  the  people 
of  the  two  sections. 

About  the  time  of  the  assault  on  Sumner  news 
reached  Washington  of  the  sacking  of  the  town  of  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Free  State  men, 
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by  an  armed  body  representing  the  pro-slavery  party  and 
reenf orced  by  a  band  of  ruffians  from  Missouri.  The  affair 
grew  out  of  the  attempt  to  execute  a  writ  upon  a  citizen 
of  the  town  by  the  deputy  sheriff  who,  being  re- 
sisted, issued  a  call  to  all  "  law-abiding  "  citizens  to  come 
to  his  aid.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  this  rowdy  class 
more,  and  they  responded  in  large  numbers.  Several  news- 
paper offices,  a  large  stone  hotel  and  other  buildings  were 
destroyed,  and  the  town  was  pillaged  by  a  drunken  mob. 
The  occurrence  of  these  two  events  within  twenty- four 
hours  of  each  other  added  greatly  to  the  excitement  and  it 
was  believed  would  do  great  damage  to  the  pro-slavery  cause 
as  well  as  insure  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats  at  the  next 
presidential  election. 

A  few  days  after  these  events  another  incident  occurred 
in  Kansas  which  was  interpreted  in  the  South  as  in  a 
measure  offsetting  the  attack  upon  Freedom's  representa- 
tive in  Congress  and  Freedom's  stronghold  in  the  Kansas 
plains.  This  was  the  killing  of  five  innocent  pro-slavery 
men  on  the  Ossawatomie  Creek  by  John  Brown,  a  fanatical 
anti-slavery  man,  who  had  recently  settled  in  Kansas.  He 
professed  to  believe  that  it  was  his  mission  to  destroy  slavery, 
even  if  it  required  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  and  he 
resolved  to  make  a  beginning  in  his  own  neighborhood.31 
With  five  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  neighbors,  on  the  night 
of  May  24,  1856,  he  left  his  home  and  went  from  house  to 
house  killing  and  mutilating  in  the  most  savage  fashion  pro- 
slavery  men  until  he  had  dispatched  not  less  than  five  of 
them.  It  was  a  most  atrocious  and  unjustifiable  deed  and 
greatly  complicated  the  already  sanguinary  condition  of 
affairs  prevailing  in  Kansas.  The  whole  Territory  was  now 
in  a  state  verging  on  civil  war.  The  Free  State  party  was 
organized  and  prepared  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  no- 

3i  Von  Hoist,  "  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  v.  p.  310. 
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tice;  guerrilla  bands  wandered  over  the  country  pillaging 
and  robbing  the  defenseless  inhabitants;  assassinations  were 
of  almost  daily  occurrence;  industry  was  neglected  and  the 
general  outlook  of  "  bleeding  Kansas  "  was  as  gloomy  as 
any  that  ever  confronted  an  infant  commonwealth. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF   1856 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kansas  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  was  momentarily  diverted  to  the 
approaching  presidential  election.  The  first  party  to  take 
action  was  the  American  or  Know-Nothing,  which  held  a 
convention  at  Philadelphia  on  February  22,  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Washington,  and  nominated  ex-President 
Fillmore  as  its  candidate  for  President,  and  Andrew  J. 
Donelson  of  Tennessee  for  Vice  President.  The  Know- 
Nothing  platform  eulogized  the  Union  as  the  "  palladium 
of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  and  the  only  sure  bulwark 
of  American  independence,"  declared  that  Americans  must 
rule  America,  and  to  that  end  only  native-born  citizens 
should  be  elected  to  office,  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  change 
of  the  naturalization  laws,  fixing  twenty-one  years'  residence 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  acquisition  of  citizenship  by  an  alien 
and  declared  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  should  be 
allowed  to  frame  their  constitution  and  laws  and  to  regulate 
their  domestic  and  social  affairs  in  their  own  way,  subject 
only  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution.32  Upon 
the  great  question  of  slavery  the  convention  refused  to  com- 
mit itself,  as  a  result  of  which  a  number  of  the  delegates 
withdrew  and  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  President. 
The  Democrats  held  their  convention  at  Cincinnati,  begin- 
ning June  2,  and  promptly  adopted  a  platform  declaring 

32  Stanwood,  "  History  of  the  Presidency,"  p.  262. 
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that  the  party  would  resist  all  attempts  at  renewing  in  Con- 
gress or  out  of  it  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question 
and  affirming  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  (squatter  sovereignty)  rested  was  the  only 
safe  and  sound  solution  of  the  slavery  question.  Of  special 
significance  was  a  resolution  of  the  platform  "  that  the 
Democratic  party  will  expect  of  the  next  administration 
that  every  proper  effort  be  made  to  insure  our  ascendancy 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  Consistency  would  have  required 
the  renomination  of  Pierce,  who  had  enforced  the  Act,  or  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  its  author.  Both  of  these  men  were 
favorites  in  the  South,  but  neither  could  be  elected  without 
Northern  votes,  a  fact  which  it  would  have  been  fatal  to 
ignore  in  selecting  a  candidate.  Unfortunately  for  both  of 
them,  affairs  had  taken  such  a  turn  as  to  throw  discredit  upon 
the  workings  of  squatter  sovereignty  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. About  the  time  the  convention  met,  news  came  of 
the  assault  on  Senator  Sumner  and  the  sacking  of  the  town 
of  Lawrence,  both  of  which  were  charged  to  the  account  of 
squatter  sovereignty  in  general  and  to  Pierce  and  Douglas 
in  particular.  It  was  feared,  therefore,  that  the  North- 
ern Democracy  would  not  support  a  candidate  who  had 
been  associated  in  any  way  with  the  Kansas  policy,  and 
the  leaders  accordingly  turned  to  a  man  who  had  borne  no 
part  in  the  legislation  or  administration  which  had  led  up  to 
the  Kansas  troubles.  This  man  was  James  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  statesman  of  long  experience,  who  during 
the  whole  of  Pierce's  administration  had  been  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  far 
removed  from  the  influences  at  work  in  America.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  he  alone  of  the  three  could  carry 
Pennsylvania,  Buchanan  was  strongly  preferred  by  the 
Northern  Democrats  and  had  influential  support  in  certain 
parts  of  the  South,  notably  in  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  where 
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he  had  written  private  letters  declaring  his  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  On  the  seventeenth 
ballot  Buchanan  received  the  nomination  for  President  and 
John  C.  Breckinridge  was  nominated  for  Vice  President. 
Buchanan  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  declared  that  he  en- 
dorsed the  platform,  believed  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
and  favored  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  The  nomination  of 
Buchanan  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats and  acceptable  to  those  of  the  South,  while  Douglas, 
Pierce  and  Cass,  the  defeated  candidates,  promptly  pledged 
their  support,  which  was  cheerfully  given.  The  Democrats 
had  unquestionably  made  a  strong  nomination,  the  very  best 
perhaps  that  could  have  been  made. 

On  February  22,  the  same  day  on  which  the  Know- 
Nothings  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  a  national  convention 
representing  the  newly  organized  Republican  party  and 
made  up  of  delegates  from  twenty-three  States  met  at 
Pittsburg  and  issued  a  declaration  of  principles  on  the 
slavery  question,  and  fixed  June  17  as  the  date  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  presidential 
candidate.  These  declarations  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  the  Territories  and  demanded  the  immediate  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  as  a  free  State.  The  two  foremost  lead- 
ers of  the  new  party  were  Seward  and  Chase,  but  there  were 
reasons  of  availability  which  made  the  nomination  of  either 
inexpedient.  Seward  had  been  too  outspoken  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  slavery  to  make  a  good  candidate  in  the  border 
States.  He  had  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  while  his  "higher  law"  utterances  had  given  the  im- 
pression in  many  quarters  that  his  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dency would  endanger  the  interests  of  slavery  not  only  in 
the  Territories,  but  even  in  the  States.  Besides,  he  had  been 
slow  to  leave  the  Whig  ranks  to  join  the  new  party,  and  even 
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then  still  retained  some  of  his  Whiggish  proclivities.33 
Chase  likewise  was  regarded  as  too  radical  a  candidate  for 
the  latitude  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey;  his 
chief  strength,  moreover,  was  confined  to  the  State  of 
Ohio.34  Before  the  convention  met,  these  two  Republican 
chiefs  were  eliminated  and  the  general  opinion  had  been 
reached  that  the  hope  of  the  Republicans  depended  upon  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  whose  record  was  unencumbered 
with  pronounced  opinions  of  a  radical  character. 

The  young  and  daring  John  C.  Fremont  soon  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  candidate  possessing  the  greatest  ele- 
ments of  availability.  He  was  born  in  Georgia  and  had 
been  known  as  a  Democrat,  but  in  fact  had  no  political  ante- 
cedents worthy  of  note,  although  he  professed  anti-slavery 
sympathies.  Fremont  had  served  for  a  short  time  as  a 
senator  from  California,  but  was  chiefly  remembered  for 
his  explorations  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  wondrous 
stories  of  which,  coupled  with  his  romantic  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  Senator  Benton,  made  him  a  much  admired 
man.  When  the  Republican  Convention  assembled  at  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Fremont's  only  opponent  was  Justice  McLean  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  an  able  but  aged  man  of 
conservative  views.  On  the  first  ballot  Fremont  was  nom- 
inated for  President  and  Wm.  L.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey 
was  associated  with  him  as  the  candidate  for  Vice  President. 
The  platform,  which  was  adopted  with  great  enthusiasm,  ar- 
raigned slavery  with  polygamy  as  a  twin  relic  of  barbarism, 
declared  it  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  demanded  the  admission  of  Kansas 
with  its  free  constitution  and  denounced  the  Ostend  Mani- 
festo as  a  shame  and  a  dishonor  to  American  diplomacy.85 

33  See  Bancroft,  "  Life  of  Seward,"  vol.  i.  pp.  418-425. 

34  Hart,  "Life  of  Chase,"  p.   161. 

35  Stanwood,  "  History  of  the  Presidency,"  p.  273. 
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An  enthusiastic  and  exciting  campaign  now  ensued — 
the  first  in  which  the  religious  press  and  many  of  the  re- 
ligious denominations  took  an  active  interest.36  The  Dem- 
ocrats made  much  of  the  fact  that  both  of  the  Republican 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  were  from  the 
North ;  that  is,  it  was  a  sectional  ticket,  a  circumstance  which 
had  never  before  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  the  slavery 
controversy.  The  Southerners  felt  the  force  of  this,  and 
declared  openly  that  they  favored  the  secession  of  the  slave 
States  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  the  "  Black  Republican 
sectional  ticket."  Many  Southern  leaders  openly  an- 
nounced that  in  such  an  event  the  Union  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  terribly  in  earnest, 
although  there  was  a  disposition  in  the  North  to  treat  such 
utterances  as  effect  of  bravado.  The  Northern  Democrats 
turned  the  Southern  threats  to  good  use  by  arguing  that  the 
existence  of  the  Union  was  in  danger,  and  that  only  the 
election  of  Buchanan  could  save  it  from  dissolution.  Thou- 
sands of  conservative  voters  in  the  North  who  were  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  believed  this  to  be  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  situation,  and  accordingly  cast  their  votes  for 
the  Democratic  candidates.  Pennsylvania  was  the  pivotal 
State,  and  each  side  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  carry  it. 
The  best  orators  from  both  parties  were  sent  up  and  down 
to  arouse  the  people  from  their  lethargy.  Mass  meetings 
were  held  everywhere  a  crowd  could  be  got  together;  they 
sang  rollicking  campaign  songs;  some  hurrahed  for  "  Buck 
and  Breck,"  others  shouted  lustily  for  "  free  speech,  free 
soil  and  Fremont  " ;  and  the  State  was  flooded  with  cam- 
paign literature.  Fremont  was  charged  with  being  or  with 
having  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  while  accusations  affecting 
his  personal  integrity  were  made  in  various  quarters.  As 
already  stated,  his  conduct  in  California  was  hardly  credit- 

36  Bancroft,  "Life  of  Seward,"  vol.  i.  p.  346. 
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able.37  The  only  charge  of  note  against  Buchanan  was  his 
connection  with  the  Ostend  Manifesto,  but  this  was  for- 
gotten in  view  of  his  promise  that  a  new  policy  should  be 
inaugurated  in  Kansas. 

The  result  of  the  September  elections  in  New  England 
gave  the  Republicans  great  encouragement,  but  this  was 


James  Buchanan 
Photograph  from  life 


turned  to  sorrow  in  October,  when  Indiana  and  Pennsyl- 
vania were  carried  by  the  Democrats,  which  virtually  insured 
the  election  of  Buchanan.  When  the  results  of  the  Novem- 
ber election  were  known  it  was  found  that  Buchanan  had 

37  Royce,  "  History  of  California,"  pp.  109-135. 
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received  altogether  174  electoral  votes,  as  against  114  for 
Fremont  and  8  for  Fillmore,  and  that  the  Democrats  had 
secured  a  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives. 
Buchanan  carried,  besides  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  New  Jersey  and  all  the  Southern  States 
except  Maryland,  whose  electoral  vote  was  received  by  Fill- 
more. The  disappointment  of  the  Republicans  was  bitter, 
but  considering  that  the  party  had  been  organized  less  than 
two  years,  the  strength  which  it  had  shown  was  cause  for 
congratulation.  Perhaps  it  was  better  for  the  party  that 
Fremont  was  defeated,  for  had  he  been  elected  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  the  slave  States  would  have  seceded  as 
they  had  threatened  to  do,  in  which  case  the  union  would 
probably  have  gone  to  pieces  for  lack  of  a  wise  and  vigorous 
executive  to  meet  the  great  issue.  The  defeat  of  the  Re- 
publicans postponed  secession  for  another  four  years,  during 
which  period  the  party  developed  a  man  who  was  to  lead 
them  to  victory  and  be  ready,  when  the  great  issue  came,  to 
meet  it  with  wisdom  and  strength. 


Chapter    XXVII 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    BUCHANAN 
1857-1861 


THE    DEED    SCOTT    DECISION 

JAMES  BUCHANAN  was  the  last  President  to  be 
elected  by  the  Democrats  for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  is 
indeed  practically  certain  that  he  would  have  been  de- 
feated in  1856  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  a  few  able 
and  conservative  men  in  the  North  like  Rufus  Choate,  who 
believed  that  Buchanan's  large  experience  in  public  affairs, 
his  acknowledged  capacity  and  his  conservatism  afforded  a 
better  guarantee  for  domestic  peace  than  did  the  character  of 
Fremont.  Buchanan  declared  shortly  after  his  election  that 
the  great  object  of  his  administration  should  be  to  arrest,  if 
possible,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  and  to  destroy 
sectional  parties.- 

As  Cabinet  advisers  he  chose  three  men  from  the 
North  and  four  from  the  South,  the  most  distinguished 
member  being  the  veteran  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  who  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State.  The  new  President  did  not 
conceal  his  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  acquire  Cuba, 
and  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in 
settling  the  slavery  question  upon  the  terms  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  then  add  Cuba  to  the  Union,  I  shall  be  willing  to 
give  up  the  ghost  and  let  Breckinridge  take  the  govern- 
ment."1     In  his  inaugural  address  Buchanan  announced 

i  Greeley,   "  American   Conflict,"   vol.   i.   p.   278. 
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that  he  had  determined  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  motive  to  influence  his 
conduct  in  administering  the  government  except  the  desire 
to  serve  his  country  faithfully  and  conscientiously.  The 
most  significant  utterance  of  the  address,  however,  related 
to  the  Kansas  troubles.  On  this  point  he  stated  that  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  having  arisen  in  regard  to  the  time  when 
the  people  of  the  Territory  should  decide  the  question  of 
slavery  for  themselves,  the  matter  would  be  speedily  and 
finally  settled  by  the   Supreme   Court.    To  this   decision, 

whatever  it  might  be, 
he  said  he  would  cheer- 
fully submit,  with  all 
good  citizens,  although 
his  own  opinions  were 
fixed.2 

A  few  days  there- 
after the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its 
decision  in  the  famous 
Dred  Scott  case,  a  de- 
Old  Fort  Sxet.likg  cision     which     aroused 

From  a  recent  photograph   .  bitter  feeling  through- 

out the  North  and  brought  the  country  a  step  nearer  to  civil 
war.  Dred  Scott  was  a  negro  slave  who  had  been  taken  by 
his  master,  an  army  surgeon,  from  Missouri  to  Fort  Snelling 
in  what  is  now  Minnesota,  a  region  from  which  slavery  had 
been  forever  excluded  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  of 
1820.  Scott  upon  his  return  to  Missouri,  after  two  years' 
residence  at  Fort  Snelling,  brought  suit  in  a  State  court  for 
the  recovery  of  his  freedom,  alleging  that  his  residence  in  free 
territory  had  operated  to  divest  him  of  his  slave  status.  The 
case,  after  going  through  the  State  courts,  the  highest  of 

2  Richardson,  "Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,"  vol.  v.  p.  431. 
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which  decided  against  him,  was  taken  by  Scott  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  where  it  was  decided  that  although  a 
citizen  with  capacity  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  his  temporary  residence  in  free  territory  had  not 
operated  to  make  him  a  free  man.  Thereupon  Scott's 
counsel  appealed  the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  before  which  the 
case  was  twice  argued 
with  great  thorough- 
ness and  learning.  At 
this  time  the  Court  was 
composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers, as  now,  five  of 
whom  were  from  the 
slave  States  and  three 
from  the  free  States, 
and  all  were  Demo- 
crats except  two.  The 
Chief  Justice  whose 
name  is  most  closely 
identified  with  the  de- 
cision was  Roger  B. 
Taney  of  Maryland. 
Taney  had  first  come 
into  public  notice  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury who  had  faithfully 
served  Jackson  by  removing  the  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank.  He  had  also  served  Jackson  as  Attorney 
General  and  upon  the  death  of  Marshall  in  1835  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  an 
able  lawyer,  a  judge  of  the  strictest  integrity,  but  was  an  old 
man  now  approaching  his  eightieth  year,  and  doubtless 
flattered  himself  that  on  account  of  the  great  respect  in 
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which  the  Court  was  held   the   slavery   question   could   be 
settled  by  a  dictum  from  that  august  tribunal. 

The  principal  if  not  the  only  question  before  the  Court 
was  whether  Scott  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
therefore  capable  of  bringing  a  suit  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States;  that  is,  it  was  a  question  mainly  of  jurisdic- 
tion. The  justices  easily  agreed  that  Scott  was  not  a  citi- 
zen of  any  State  and  therefore  had  no  standing  in  the 
courts,  and  that  the  Circuit  Court  had  erred  in  entertaining 
jurisdiction  of  the  case.  This  done,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
pass  judgment  upon  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit 
Court  which  related  to  Scott's  status  as  a  slave.  At  first  it 
was  agreed  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  should  be  confined 
to  the  necessary  questions  involved  without  discussion  of  any 
others,  but  on  account  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  from 
the  outside  upon  the  Southern  members  of  the  Court  it  was 
decided  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  constitutional 
question  as  to  whether  Congress  had  authority  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  Territories,  as  it  had  undertaken  to  do  by 
the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  of  1820. 

The  venerable  Chief  Justice  wrote  what  has  often  been 
considered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  although  each  judge 
read  a  separate  opinion  of  his  own.  He  reviewed  at  great 
length  the  history  of  the  negro  race  in  America,  declared 
that  for  more  than  a  century  negroes  had  been  regarded  as 
beings  of  an  inferior  order  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate 
with  the  white  race;  that  they  had  been  regarded  as  having 
no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect;  that 
they  were  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  article  of  merchan- 
dise and  that  the  whole  legislative  and  judicial  history  of  the 
country  showed  plainly  that  they  were  not  intended  to  be 
clothed  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  His ' 
conclusion  on  this  point,  therefore,  was,  that  an  African 
whose  ancestors  had  been  imported  into  this  country  and  sold 
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as  slaves  could  not  become  a  member  of  the  political  com- 
munity with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  such  as 
the  privilege  of  bringing  suit  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  decision,  but 
the  Chief  Justice  went  on  to  deliver  an  obiter  dictum  con- 
cerning the  power  of  Congress  over  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries. On  this  point  he  declared  that  slave  property  enjoyed 
the  same  constitutional  protection  and  guarantees  as  other 
property,  and  that  conse- 
quently Congress  had  no  more 
authority  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  Territories  than  it 
had  to  exclude  other  property. 
The  conclusion  from  this  rea- 
soning was  that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  Act  of  1820  was 
unconstitutional  and  void  and 
that  any  citizen  could  take 
slaves  into  any  Territory  of 
United  States  and  hold  them 
as  such,  in  spite  of  any  law  of 
Congress  or  of  the  Territory 
to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Six  other  judges  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  of  Taney 
that  Scott  had  no  standing  in  the  courts,  and  that  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  Act  of  1820  was  unconstitutional. 

Justices  Curtis  and  McLean  dissented  and  delivered 
powerful  opinions  in  support  of  their  views.  That  of  Justice 
Curtis  especially  deserves  notice.  It  was  a  learned  historical 
review  of  the  history  of  slavery  and  a  searching  analysis  of 
the  questions  at  issue.  He  showed  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  many  that  at  the  time  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted  free  negroes  descended  from  African  slaves  were 
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not  only  regarded  as  citizens  in  at  least  five  of  the  thirteen 
States,  but  possessed  the  right  of  suffrage  on  equal  terms 
with  white  citizens.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress 
over  slavery  in  the  Territories,  he  showed  with  equal  force 
that  that  power  was  intended  to  be  plenary,  and  cited  at  least 
eight  instances  in  which  it  had  been  exercised  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  slavery  in  such  regions.  Therefore,  to  hold  the 
Missouri  Act  void  was  to  reverse  the  whole  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  government  with  regard  to  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories. 

But  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  now  looked 
upon  as  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  had 
already  modified  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  by  intro- 
ducing the  squatter  sovereignty  principle,  according  to 
which  the  people  of  the  Territory  concerned  might  permit 
or  prohibit  slavery  as  they  wished;  but  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Justice  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  swept  away  this  doc- 
trine. Henceforth,  according  to  him,  the  Territories  must 
be  thrown  open  to  slavery.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  people 
of  the  Territories  could  exclude  it,  but  both  must  afford  it 
the  same  protection  as  other  property  received.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  people  of  the  South  were  enthusi- 
astic over  the  decision  and  the  opinion;  even  Douglas,  the 
indefatigable  champion  of  the  now  defunct  doctrine  of 
squatter  sovereignty,  endorsed  the  decision  as  one  worthy  of 
the  unqualified  approval  of  all  good  citizens,  and  even 
asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty  could  be 
reconciled  with  it.  Among  the  Republicans  and  Free  S oilers 
the  judgment  was  a  great  disappointment  and  was  widely 
denounced  from  pulpit  and  platform,  and  through  the  press 
of  the  North.  The  popular  opinion  of  the  more  moderate 
anti-slavery  people  of  the  North  was  sententiously  expressed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  who  was  then  compara- 
tively unknown  outside  of  his  State,  when  he  said,  "  We  think 
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the  decision  is  erroneous.  We  know  the  Court  that  made  it 
has  often  overruled  its  own  decisions,  and  we  shall  do  what 
we  can  to  make  it  overrule  this.  But  we  offer  no  resistance 
to  it."  3  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  a  decision  and  an  opinion.  The  former 
the  courts  take  for  precedents,  the  latter  are  never  consid- 
ered valid  as  such.  What  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  decision 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case  is  only  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney  on  a  point  that  was  not  before  the  Court  for  adjudica- 
tion. His  decision  and  that  of  the  court  on  the  one  question 
of  law  that  was  before  them  has  never  been  questioned.  His 
opinion  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  is 
not  and  never  was  law.  Lawyers  understood  that  this  ques- 
tion was  not  settled,  but  they  had  an  intimation  of  what 
would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Court  when  such  a  question  was 
presented  to  it.  Lincoln  was  undoubtedly  thinking,  not  of 
the  decision  of  the  Court,  but  of  Taney's  opinion  when  he 
uttered  the  above  sentiment.  Congress  did  not  interpret  the 
opinion  of  Taney  as  a  limitation  upon  its  power  over  the 
Territories,  as  is  seen  by  the  Act  of  1862  prohibiting  slavery 
in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  validity  of 
this  Act  was  never  called  in  question,  and  in  view  of  the  long 
series  of  decisions  on  similar  points  it  now  seems  certain  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  have  upheld  it. 

3Nicolay  and  Hay,  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
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II 

KANSAS  AGAIN 

While  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had  changed  somewhat 
the  theoretical  situation  in  Kansas  by  legalizing  slavery 
within  its  borders,  it  did  not  make  Kansas  a  slave  State.  It 
rather  had  the  opposite  effect,  for  it  only  served  to  arouse 
the  Free  Soil  element  to  renewed  efforts  to  secure  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Territory  as  a  free  commonwealth.  One  of 
Buchanan's  first  acts  was  to  appoint  Robert  J.  Walker,  for- 
merly a  senator  from  Mississippi,  to  be  governor  of  Kansas, 
and  in  May,  1857,  he  arrived  on  the  scene  only  to  find,  he 
says,  that  any  idea  of  making  Kansas  a  slave  State  was  pre- 
posterous. The  territorial  legislature,  a  majority  of  whose 
members  were  pro-slavery  in  sympathy,  had  in  October, 
1856,  ordered  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional 
convention  for  June  15,  1857.  The  Free  Soil  party,  fear- 
ing that  the  convention  would  refuse  to  submit  its  work  to 
the  voters,  and  not  receiving  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
contrary,  refused  to  participate  in  the  election  of  delegates. 
By  a  vote  of  2,200  out  of  more  than  9,000  registered  voters 
delegates  were  chosen,  and  the  convention  met  at  Lecomp- 
ton  in  September.  Early  in  November  it  adopted  a  consti- 
tution legalizing  property  in  slaves,  which  was  declared  to 
be  "  before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional  sanction," 
and  ordered  an  election  at  which  the  people  were  to  be 
allowed  to  vote  for  the  "  constitution  with  slavery  "  or  for 
the  "  constitution  without  slavery,"  but  no  opportunity  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  constitution  as  a  whole,  thus  insuring 
its  adoption  in  any  event.  Considering  that  the  constitu- 
tion contained  various  provisions  for  the  protection  of  slave 
property  which  would  remain  unaffected  whatever  the  re- 
sults of  the  election,  it  is  no   surprise   that    the   Free    Soil 
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party  denounced  the  scheme  as  a  subterfuge  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  which  sought  indirectly  to  estab- 
lish slavery.  The  alternative  which  was  thus  presented  was 
like  submitting  to  the  ancient  test  of  witchcraft. 

Meantime  the  elections  for  members  of  the  territorial 
legislature  had  occurred  and  the  Free  State  party  had 
secured  a  large  majority  of  both  Houses.  Through  the 
energy  and  determination  of  Governor  Walker,  who  sta- 
tioned troops  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  disorder  was 
prevented  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Terri- 
tory a  fair  election  took  place,  with  the  exception  of  frauds 
in  two  counties.  In  both  cases  pro-slavery  candidates  were  re- 
turned as  elected,  but  the  frauds  were  so  notorious  that  the 
governor  gave  certificates  of  election  to  the  Free  Soil  can- 
didates. It  was  now  certain  that  they  were  in  a  majority 
throughout  the  whole  State,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time 
they  would  be  able  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
prohibiting  slavery  outright.  The  Lecompton  scheme  was 
so  bare-faced  that  both  Senators  Douglas  and  Walker  op- 
posed it,  the  former  denouncing  it  in  the  Senate  as  a  sham 
and  a  fraud.  On  December  2  occurred  the  referendum  on 
the  constitution,  the  Free  State  party  taking  no  part  in  it. 
The  vote  stood,  "  For  the  constitution  with  slavery,"  6,226 
(about  one-third  of  which  proved  to  be  fraudulent  votes)  ; 
"  for  the  constitution  without  slavery,"  569.  Meantime  the 
new  legislature  with  its  Free  Soil  majority  had  directed 
that  the  constitution  as  a  whole  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
early  in  January,  1858.  The  result  of  this  election  was  the 
defeat  of  the  constitution  by  a  majority  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  votes.4 

The  President,  however,  ignored  this  unequivocal  con- 
demnation of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  and  early  in  Feb- 
ruary sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Congress  with  a  recommendation 

*  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 
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that  Kansas  be  admitted  to  the  Union  under  it,  saying  that 
it  had  been  legally  adopted  and  that  the  people  had  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  "  for  "  or  "  against "  slavery — 
which  was  all  that  they  could  ask  for.  Governor  Walker, 
convinced  that  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  of  Kansas  were 
opposed  to  the  Lecompton  constitution,  and  disgusted  at  the 
conduct  of  the  President  in  trying  to  force  it  upon  them 
against  their  will,  resigned  the  governorship  and  left  the 
Territory.5  The  President's  recommendation  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  and  three  widely 
differing  reports  were  made.  Then  a  long  debate  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Northern  Democrats,  under  the 
lead  of  Douglas,  joined  with  the  Republicans  in  opposing 
the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  constitution. 
But  the  whole  influence  of  the  administration  was  used  to 
secure  the  admission  of  the  State  under  this  constitution  and 
a  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of 
eight  votes.  In  the  House  the  debate  was  characterized  by 
a  frequent  display  of  bad  feeling,  which  occasionally  broke 
out  in  personal  altercations.  As  in  the  Senate,  three  com- 
mittee reports  were  made,  showing  the  different  shades  of 
opinion  existing  on  the  subject.  The  House  passed  the  bill 
with  an  amendment  providing  for  the  resubmission  of  the 
Lecompton  constitution  to  the  people  of  the  State,  but  the 
Senate  refused  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Thereupon  a  conference  committee  was  appointed  and 
a  compromise  proposed,  which  was  acceptable  to  both  houses 
and  which  finally  became  law  through  a  liberal  use  of  both 
patronage  and  money,  as  was  freely  charged.  This  was  the 
so-called  English  Bill,  named  from  its  author,  Mr.  English, 
of  Indiana,  and  was  in  effect  an  attempt  to  bribe  the  people 
of  the  Territory  into  voting  for  the  constitution  by  the  offer 
of  a  grant  of  land.  In  pursuance  of  this  measure  the  Le- 
compton constitution  was  again  submitted  to  the  voters,  and 

6  Buchanan,  "  Administration  on  the  Eve  of  the  Rebellion,"  p.  42. 
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of  13,000  votes  cast,  more  than  11,000  were  against  it.  This 
effectually  disposed  of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  and 
Kansas  had  to  wait  for  a  year  longer;  but  in  the  meantime 
Minnesota  came  in  to  swell  the  influence  of  the  North  in  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  significant  results  of  the  Kansas  strug- 
gle had  been  to  create  an  irreconcilable  breach  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Democrats,  which  was  destined  to 
insure  the  choice  of  a  Republican  President  at  the  next 
election. 

Ill 

THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES 

Next  to  the  Kansas  troubles  the  chief  interest  of  the 
country  in  1858  centered  in  the  autumn  elections,  the  first  to 
occur  since  the  accession  of  James  Buchanan.  The  main  issue 
was  the  Lecompton  policy  of  the  administration,  which,  as 
noted,  had  created  great  dissension  among  the  Democrats 
and  alienated  some  of  the  leaders  like  Douglas.  In  all  the 
States  of  the  North  and  West  where  elections  were  held,  ex- 
citing campaigns  followed.  But  it  was  particularly  to  Illi- 
nois that  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  was  directed  by 
reason  of  the  extraordinary  campaign  which  was  conducted 
there,  between  two  remarkable  men,  for  the  United  States 
Senatorship.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, and  by  virtue  of  his  great  abilities  as  well  as  by  his 
popularity,  his  success  was  generally  regarded  as  a  foregone 
conclusion.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  distinguished 
citizen  of  Illinois  and  the  most  redoubtable  debater  in  the 
whole  country.  On  account  of  his  connection  with  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  he  had  lost  much  of  his  popularity 
in  Illinois,  but  this  he  had  lately  recovered  in  a  large  measure 
through  his  determined  stand  against  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution.   As  the  leader  of  the  anti-Lecompton  Democrats 
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he  had  won  the  respect  of  the  Free  Soil  people  of  the 
North,  without  regard  to  party,  and  some  of  their  leaders 
like  Seward  and  Greeley  advised  that  the  Republicans  of 
Illinois  should  not  oppose  his  reelection.6    The  Republicans, 


Abraham  Lincoln 
From  an  unretouched  negative  found  in  1870 

however,  had  not  forgotten  his  past  record,  and  having  no 
security  for  his  future  conduct  they  naturally  preferred  a 
man  concerning  whose  position  there  never  had  been  the 
slightest  doubt.  They  accordingly  put  forward  as  their 
candidate    Abraham   Lincoln,    at    the    time    a    Springfield 

6  Tarbell,  "  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  vol.  i.  p.  136;   Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Life 
of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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lawyer  of  hardly  more  than  a  local  reputation,  but  who  was 
soon  to  startle  the  entire  country  by  his  remarkable  speeches 
on  the  slavery  question.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Re- 
publicans had  at  last  found  a  man  who  was  the  kind  of  leader 
they  desired  and  needed.  At  this  point  it  is  well  to  turn 
aside  for  a  brief  review  of  the  life  and  character  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  our  Republic  has  produced. 

Lincoln    was    born,     February   12,    1809,   in   Hardin 
County,  Kentucky,  of  humble  parentage,  his  mother  being 


Birthplace  of  Ltxcolk 
From  a  photograph  made  in  1880 

a  woman  of  strong  character  and  unusual  industry,  while  his 
father  was  an  ignorant,  shiftless  man,  who  belonged  to  that 
class  of  Southern  society  known  as  "poor  white  trash." 
Lincoln's  early  years  were  therefore  spent  amid  surround- 
ings of  the  most  abject  poverty  and  ignorance.  When  he 
was  in  his  seventh  year  his  thriftless  father  moved  to  a  still 
more  primitive  region  in  Indiana  in  search  of  newer  lands, 
and  here  the   future  President  was   surrounded  by   even 
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greater  hardships  than  in  Kentucky.  Amid  these  environ- 
ments young  Lincoln  grew  to  manhood.  His  time  was  spent 
in  clearing  fresh  lands,  splitting  rails  and  cultivating  the 
soil.  He  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  attend  school, 
and  it  is  a  pathetic  fact  that  his  entire  schooling  hardly  ex- 
ceeded six  months  in  duration.  He  had,  however,  an  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  knowledge  and  eagerly  devoured  the 
contents  of  the  few  books  which  he  was  able  to  borrow 
from  his  neighbors  in  this  backwoods  region.  Among  those 
which  he  studied  with  seriousness  were  the  Bible,  "iE sop's 
Fables,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  works  of  Burns  and 
Shakespeare,  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  a  "  History 
of  the  United  States  "  and  Weems'  "  Life  of  Washington." 
It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  compelled  to  pull 
fodder  three  days  to  pay  for  a  borrowed  book  which  acci- 
dentally got  wet  while  he  was  using  it.  He  once  told  a 
friend  that  he  "  read  through  every  book  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  in  that  country  for  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles,"  and 
from  everything  he  read  he  made  long  extracts  with  his 
turkey-buzzard  pen  and  brier-root  ink.7  He  learned  readily 
and  soon  undertook  the  study  of  the  law  from  borrowed 
books,  reading  over  and  over  the  "  Revised  Statutes  of 
Indiana."  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  hired  out  as  a  "  hand  " 
on  a  flatboat  bound  for  New  Orleans,  at  which  place  he  got 
his  first  glimpse  of  negro  slavery,  and  that,  too,  under  some 
of  its  most  forbidding  aspects.  The  eifect  was  to  make  him 
a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  and  he  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
if  ever  opportunity  offered  he  would  deal  it  a  blow  with  all 
the  strength  at  his  command.8 

Just  as  Lincoln  reached  his  majority  his  shiftless  father 
decided  to  move  again  farther  west  in  the  hope  of  improving 
his    poor   fortune.     So   packing   their   possessions   in  big 

TTarbell,  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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wagons  which  were  drawn  by  oxen,  they  shuffled  off  the 
farm  for  which  the  elder  Lincoln  had  never  paid  and  started 
on  a  journey  which  lasted  fourteen  days  and  entailed  no 
small  measure  of  hardship.9  They  finally  stopped  at  a  bluff 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sangamon  River  in  Illinois.  Here 
Lincoln  again  cleared  new  lands  for  his  father  and  split  rails 
with  which  to  enclose  them.  For  a  short  time  he  served  as 
clerk  in  a  country  store  and  won  notoriety  as  a  good  story 
teller  and  a  first-class  wrestler  and  boxer.  In  1831  he  was 
elected  captain  of  a  company  of  Illinois  volunteers  for 
service  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  being  sworn  in,  it  is  said, 
by  Jefferson  Davis,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army. 
After  a  few  months  of  inactive  service  Lincoln  formed  a 
mercantile  partnership  with  one  of  his  neighbors,  but  the 
little  store  soon  failed,  leaving  him  badly  in  debt.  His  next 
venture  was  as  deputy  surveyor  of  the  county  and  post- 
master of  New  Salem,  both  of  which  positions  he  filled  with 
success.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  as 
a  Whig  and  was  reelected  in  1836.  In  his  twenty-eighth  year 
he  moved  to  Springfield,  which  had  just  become  the  capital 
of  the  State,  and  began  the  practice  of  law,  but  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  politics  to  serve  another  term  in  the 
legislature.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig. 
In  that  capacity  he  opposed  the  Mexican  War  as  unjust, 
voted  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso  forty-two  times,  and  intro- 
duced his  famous  "  spot  resolutions,"  affirming  that  the  first 
blood  of  the  war  was  shed  not  upon  American,  but  upon 
Mexican  soil.10  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  resumed 
his  law  practice  and  remained  in  retirement  until  the  agita- 
tion over  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  called  him  again  into 
the  field  of  politics,  this  time  as  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate.    Being  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  he  again 

9  Morse,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Springfield,  where 
he  remained  until  nominated  by  a  State  convention  in  June, 
1858,  to  contest  the  senatorship  with  Douglas. 

In  a  carefully  prepared  speech  delivered  before  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  him,  Lincoln  shocked  some  of  the 
more  conservative  members  of  his  party  by  what  was  then 
considered  a  radical  protest  against  slavery.  Speaking  of 
the  slavery  agitation,  he  declared  that  "  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  government  can- 
not endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not 
expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will 
become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents 
of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it 
where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old 
as  well  as  new — North  as  well  as  South."  "  This  was  more 
advanced  ground  than  any  prominent  Republican  had  yet 
taken,  and  some  of  Lincoln's  personal  friends,  to  whom  he 
showed  a  copy  of  this  speech,  urged  him  not  to  embarrass 
the  party  by  such  radical  utterances.  But  he  remained  firm, 
saying  that  he  would  rather  be  defeated  with  such  opinions 
in  his  speech  than  be  victorious  without  them.  Referring  to 
the  suggestion  of  Eastern  Republicans  that  the  return  of 
Douglas  to  the  Senate  be  not  contested,  Lincoln  said:  "  They 
remind  us  that  he  is  a  great  man  and  that  the  largest  of  us 
are  very  small  ones.  Let  this  be  granted.  .  .  .  How 
can  he  oppose  the  advance  of  slavery?  He  does  not  care 
anything  about  it.  .  .  .  For  years  he  has  labored  to 
prove  it  a  sacred  right  of  white  men  to  take  negro  slaves  into 
the  new  Territories.  Can  he  possibly  show  that  it  is  less 
a  sacred  right  to  buy  them  where  they  can  be  bought  cheap- 

11  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 
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est?  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  slavery  to  one  of  a  mere  right  of  property.  .  .  . 
Our  cause  must  be  entrusted  to  its  own  undoubted  friends 
.  .  .  who  do  care  for  the  results.  .  .  .  Clearly  he 
[Douglas]  is  not  with  us — he  does  not  pretend  to  be — he 
does  not  promise  ever  to  be." 

Douglas  at  once  attacked  this  doctrine  of  the  house- 
divided-against-itself  as  dangerous  and  revolutionary,  and 
which,  he  said,  was  in  strange  contrast  to  his  own  doctrine 
of  the  right  of  the  people  of  each  locality  concerned  to  de- 
cide the  slavery  question  for  themselves.  Lincoln,  conscious 
of  his  own  strength  as  a  popular  debater,  challenged  Doug- 
las to  a  series  of  joint  debates.  The  challenge  was  accepted 
and  seven  meetings  were  arranged  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  From  the  same  platform  the  two  candidates  debated 
the  question  of  slavery  in  the  presence  of  popular  outdoor 
audiences,  which  for  numbers  and  enthusiasm  have  probably 
never  been  excelled  in  any  political  campaign  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  People  came  in  covered  wagons  and  on 
horseback  from  places  fifty  and  even  a  hundred  miles  distant 
to  hear  the  speeches.  For  months  the  campaign  overshad- 
owed everything  and  the  people  took  little  interest  in  any- 
thing else  as  long  as  it  lasted.  At  first  Douglas  had  the 
advantage.  His  great  personal  popularity,  his  social  stand- 
ing, his  polished  manners,  his  readiness  and  experience  in 
debate,  his  flashing  wit,  his  magnetism  and  handsome  figure, 
made  a  favorable  impression  upon  his  hearers.  He  was 
tireless,  alert,  combative  and  ubiquitous.  In  the  whole  field 
of  American  politics  no  man  has  equaled  Douglas  in  the 
expedients  and  strategy  of  debate.12  Lincoln,  on  the  other 
hand,  possessed  few  of  the  graces  and  gifts  of  an  orator. 
Tall,  gaunt,  awkward  and  ungainly  in  appearance,  and  with 
a  shrill,  piping  voice,  he  made  at  first  a  rather  unfavorable 

12  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
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impression.  But  as  he  warmed  up  to  his  subject  his  voice 
improved  and  his  gestures  became  more  effective.  What  he 
lacked  in  grace  he  made  up  in  dry  humor,  anecdotes,  homely 
illustrations,  imagination  and  a  power  of  lucid  statement 
which  carried  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  His 
unswerving  logic,  fairness  of  statement,  originality,  subtlety 
of  definition  and  poetic  fervor  raised  him  to  heights  which 
his  adversary  was  unable  to  attain. 

Douglas  defended  his  position  with  ability,  but  he  had 
the  great  disadvantage  of  advocating  a  bad  cause.  This 
afforded  Lincoln  the  opportunity  which  enabled  him  to 
render  his  name  immortal.  No  fair-minded  person  can  read 
the  speeches  of  the  two  candidates  without  reaching  the 
conviction  that  Douglas's  arguments  were  demolished  at 
almost  every  point  by  the  homely  Springfield  lawyer. 
Douglas  denied  that  the  equality  clause  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  ever  intended  to  include  the  negro  race, 
and  he  charged  his  opponent  with  favoring  the  political  and 
social  equality  of  the  two  races.  In  answer  to  this  Lincoln 
said,  "  I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  political  and  social 
equality  between  the  white  and  black  races.  There  is  a 
physical  difference  between  the  two  which,  in  my  judgment, 
will  probably  forever  forbid  their  living  together  upon  the 
footing  of  perfect  equality;  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a 
necessity  that  there  must  be  a  difference,  I,  as  well  as  Judge 
Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having 
the  superior  position.  I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  con- 
trary; but  I  hold  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  the  negro  is  not  entitled  to  all  the 
natural  rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
I  hold  that  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  these  as  the  white  man. 
I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas  that  he  is  not  my  equal  in  many 
respects.    Certainly  not  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or  in- 
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tellectual  endowment.  But  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread 
which  his  own  hand  earns  he  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of 
Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  living  man."  Con- 
cerning Douglas's  charge  that  Lincoln's  doctrine  about  the 
fate  of  the  divided  house  was  revolutionary,  Lincoln  declared 
that  his  utterance  was  only  a  prophecy  and  that  he  had  not 
even  stated  whether  he  preferred  to  see  the  country  entirely 
free  or  entirely  slave. 

But  it  was  on  the  subject  of  popular  sovereignty  that 
Lincoln  completely  brought  his  opponent  to  bay  and  forced 
him  into  a  dilemma  from  which  he  was  unable  to  extricate 
himself.  Douglas  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  speeches  to 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  popular  sovereignty  as  a  peaceful 
and  equitable  way  of  settling  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  .During  the  progress  of  the  debate  at  Freeport, 
Lincoln  asked  him  the  pointed  question:  whether  the  people 
of  a  Territory  under  the  Dred  Scott  decision  could,  in  any 
lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the  formation 
of  a  State  constitution? 13  Douglas  replied  that  they  could 
in  effect  hamper,  if  not  destroy  slavery,  by  failure  to  enact 
the  necessary  police  regulations  for  its  protection  or  by 
enacting  unfriendly  legislation  against  it.  Lincoln  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  slavery  could  exist  without  police 
regulations  and  had  so  existed  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country.  As  to  the  enactment  of  unfriendly  legislation  he 
demanded  to  know  by  what  authority  a  territorial  legis- 
lature could  do  that  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided 
that  Congress  was  powerless  to  do.14 

Although  Lincoln  showed  remarkable  knowledge  of 
constitutional  law,  it  was  in  the  discussion  of  moral  principles 
that  he  was  most  effective.     Whether  slavery  was  right  or 
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wrong  was  to  him  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than  con- 
stitutional and  legal  technicalities.  "  This  is  the  issue,"  said 
he,  "  that  will  continue  in  this  country  when  these  poor 
tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall  be  silent.  It 
is  the  eternal  struggle  between  these  two  principles — right 
and  wrong — throughout  the  world.  They  are  the  two  prin- 
ciples which  have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of 
time  and  will  ever  continue  to  struggle.  The  one  is  the  com- 
mon right  of  humanity,  and  the  other  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  No  matter  in  what  shape  it  comes,  whether  from  the 
mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to  bestride  the  people  of  his  own 
nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  or  from  one  race 
of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving  another  race,  it  is  the 
same  tyrannical  principle."  15 

The  result  of  this  unique  and  remarkable  campaign  was 
the  defeat  of  Lincoln  by  a  few  votes,  as  some  of  the  holdover 
senators  were  Douglas  men,  although  the  Republican  State 
ticket  was  successful  by  a  substantial  majority.  The  main 
cause  of  his  defeat,  say  his  biographers,  was  the  unfairness 
of  the  existing  apportionment,  which  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  change  of  population  which  had  occurred.16 
Lincoln  of  course  was  greatly  disappointed,  but  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  the  campaign  had  given  him, 
as  he  said,  a  hearing  "  on  the  great  and  durable  question  of 
the  age  "  and  had  enabled  him  to  deal  "  a  few  blows  in  the 
interest  of  liberty,  which  would  live  long  after  he  was 
gone."  17  He  expected,  he  said,  to  sink  out  of  view  and  be 
forgotten;  but  this  was  not  to  be,  for  his  speeches  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  entire  North  and  made  him  a 
formidable  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

Elsewhere  in  the  North  where  elections  were  held  the 
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Republicans  made  large  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Iowa,  the  whole  Northwest  and  New  England  the  Presi- 
dent's Kansas  policy  was  distinctly  condemned.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  President's  own  State,  the  Democrats  elected 
but  three  members  of  Congress  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-five, 
whereas  they  had  fifteen  in  the  existing  Congress.  Taking 
the  results  as  a  whole,  the  Republicans  increased  their 
representation  in  the  Senate  from  20  to  25  and  in  the 
House  from  92  to  109,  which  with  the  "  anti-Lecompton  " 
Democrats  would  give  them  control  of  that  House.  An 
incident  of  the  campaign  of  1858  which  deserves  notice 
was  a  speech  of  Senator  Seward,  delivered  at  Rochester,  in 
which  he  described  the  struggle  between  slavery  and  free- 
dom as  an  "  irrepressible  conflict."  It  created  the  same  sort 
of  a  sensation  which  had  followed  his  "  higher  law  "  utter- 
ance, and,  like  it,  was  strongly  condemned  throughout  the 
South.  It  was  denounced  as  a  fit  supplement  to  Lincoln's 
"  divided  house  "  doctrine  and  as  furnishing  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  increasing  aggressiveness  of  the  Northern 
abolitionists.18  In  the  following  year,  when  an  organized 
and  armed  attack  was  attempted  by  an  abolitionist  upon 
slavery  in  the  South,  the  Southern  people  were  ready  to 
charge  it  to  the  utterances  of  those  two  prominent  anti- 
slavery  leaders. 

The  results  of  the  autumn  elections  did  not  affect  the 
course  of  the  President,  and  he  professed  to  believe  that  the 
situation  was  gradually  improving.  In  his  annual  message 
of  December  6  he  declared  that  the  dangerous  question  of 
slavery,  which  a  year  before  had  threatened  the  peace  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  no  longer  existed.  With  regard  to 
his  Kansas  policy,  which  had  been  so  strongly  censured  at 
the  late  elections,  he  affirmed  that  the  contemplation  of  no 
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official  act  of  his  long  public  life  had  ever  afforded  him  more 
heart-felt  satisfaction  than  his  recommendation  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  constitution.19 
"  Had  the  Free  State  people  of  the  Territory,"  he  said, 
"  yielded  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  had  Congress  admitted 
Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  constitution,  a  condition  of 
peace  and  prosperity  would  have  settled  down  over  this 
unhappy  region."  He  showed  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
old-time  love  for  Cuba,  and  accordingly  recommended  the 
purchase  of  the  island  and  asked  Congress  for  an  appropria- 
tion in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  negotiations.  A  bill 
appropriating  thirty  million  dollars  for  the  purpose  was 
reported  from  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  but  on  account  of 
the  determined  opposition  among  the  Northern  senators  it 
was  dropped. 


IV 

THE  OBERLIN-WELLINGTON  RESCUE  AND  THE  JOHN 
BROWN   RAID 

In  the  following  year  there  occurred  two  events  which 
stirred  the  South  to  unusual  depths  and  furnished  still  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  growing  chasm  between  the  two  sections. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  in  Ohio  by  a  mob  of  respectable  citizens,  com- 
posed partly  of  professors  and  students  of  Oberlin  College. 
This  institution  was  widely  known  as  an  important  station 
on  the  "  underground  railroad  "  and  for  its  radical  anti- 
slavery  sympathies  and  associations.  It  was  called  by  its 
friends  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  while  in  the  South  it 
was  stigmatized  as  a  hot-bed  of  abolitionism.  A  fugitive 
slave  who  once  reached  its  portals  was  sure  of  finding  friends 
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and  if  he  wished  transportation  to  Canada  it  was  cheerfully 
and  quickly  provided. 

In  September,  1858,  a  runaway  slave  was  captured  near 
Oberlin  and  taken  to  Wellington,  nine  miles  distant,  for  hear- 
ing before  a  United  States  commissioner.  Before  the  trial 
a  large  crowd,  partly  armed,  marched  to  Wellington,  took 
the  negro  from  the  authorities  by  whom  he  was  held  and 
allowed  him  to  escape.  Some  forty  persons,  including  sev- 
eral of  the  Oberlin  professors  and  students,  were  indicted  by 
the  grand  jury  for  violating  the  Act  of  1850,  and  the  trials 
took  place  amid  the  greatest  excitement.  Prominent  attor- 
neys volunteered  to  defend  the  accused  without  charge,  and 
the  manifestations  of  sympathy  upon  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity were  almost  without  limit.  But  the  law  was  so  plain 
and  the  offense  so  flagrant  that  those  arraigned  were  easily 
convicted.  Intense  excitement  was  created  throughout  the 
Western  Reserve,  public  meetings  were  held  at  many  places, 
and  speeches  were  made  and  resolutions  adopted  denouncing 
slavery  in  general  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  particular. 
In  the  meantime  the  grand  jury  had  found  indictments  for 
unlawful  kidnaping  against  those  who  were  attempting  to 
reclaim  the  fugitive.  This  complicated  the  situation,  and 
after  lengthy  negotiations  the  State  authorities  agreed  to 
dismiss  the  indictments  provided  the  United  States  should 
release  the  prisoners  who  had  not  yet  been  tried.  The  whole 
affair  created  great  excitement  in  Ohio  and  aroused  general 
indignation  throughout  the  South.  It  afforded  further  evi- 
dence that  there  were  parts  of  the  North  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

The  other  event,  which  proved  of  far  more  significance, 
was  the  attempted  raid  of  John  Brown  into  Virginia  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  the  slaves  by  armed  force.  After  the 
Osawatomie  massacre  Brown  had  left  Kansas  under  a 
ban  of  outlawry  and  wandered  from  place  to  place,  appar- 
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ently  without  any  settled  purpose,  but  as  we  know  now  he 
was  organizing  an  expedition  against  the  South.  He  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  he  had  a  divine  commission  to  destroy 
slavery  by  whatever  methods  could  be  devised,  whether  vio- 


Johx  Brown  "  of  Osawatomie 
Photograph  from  life 


lent  or  peaceful,  and  that  God  would  give  the  victory  to  those 
who  should  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  service.20  Academic 
discussions  of  the  slavery  question,  he  said,  would  never  strike 
the  root  of  the  evil.  What  was  needed  was  action,  and  heroic 
action  at  that.     His  plan  was  to  take  possession  of  some 

20 Von  Hoist,  "Constitutional  History,"  vol.  vii.  p.  20. 
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easily  defended  place  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  with 
a  small  band  of  trusted  followers  make  raids  into  the  adjacent 
country,  striking  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  slaveholders 
and  compelling  them  to  flee,  leaving  their  slaves  behind.  The 
raising  of  his  standard  in  the  South,  he  believed,  would  be 
followed  by  a  general  uprising  of  the  slaves  against  their 
masters  and  a  flocking  of  negroes  to  his  own  camp.  As  a 
result  his  forces  would  soon  be  sufficiently  strong  to  enable 
him  to  extend  his  operations  into  the  heart  of  the  South  and 
defy  the  opposition  of  the  slaveholders. 

When  Brown  unfolded  the  details  of  this  mad  scheme 
to  some  of  the  noted  abolitionists  whose  friendship  he  en- 
joyed, they  advised  strongly  against  it,  as  being  both  imprac- 
ticable and  wicked.21  It  was  by  no  means  certain,  they  said, 
that  the  slaves  would  flock  to  his  standard  to  any  great 
extent,  and  that  in  any  case  he  would  find  himself  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  enemies  and  be  speedily  destroyed.  Unable 
to  disuade  him  from  his  purpose,  however,  they  decided  not 
to  desert  such  an  unselfish  foe  of  slavery.  His  abolitionist 
friends  raised  more  than  four  thousand  dollars  to  enable  him 
to  purchase  arms,  ammunition  and  other  necessary  supplies 
for  the  expedition.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  this 
was  contributed  by  Gerrit  Smith  of  New  York,  one  thou- 
sand by  George  P.  Stearns,  a  Boston  merchant,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  by  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn.  The  few  followers 
whom  he  had  organized  were  assembled,  instructed  and 
directed  from  time  to  time,  after  which  they  were  dismissed 
subject  to  his  call.  With  the  money  supplied  him  by  the 
abolitionists  Brown  purchased  two  hundred  Sharpe's  rifles, 
as  many  revolvers  and  one  thousand  pikes,  the  latter  weapons 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  slaves,  who  were  expected  to 
flock  to  his  aid. 

Having  selected  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  for  the  point 

21  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  ii.  p.  392. 
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of  descent  upon  slavery,  Brown  assembled  his  men  upon  a 
farm  which  he  had  rented,  five  miles  distant,  collected  his 
arms,  and  on  Sunday  night,  October  16,  1859,  with  eighteen 
of  his  followers,  seized  the  railroad  bridge,  the  United  States 
arsenal  and  other  public  buildings,  and  arrested  the  watch- 
man and  guards  and  captured  a  number  of  citizens,  who  were 
held  as  hostages.  A  negro  porter  who  refused  to  obey 
Brown's  command  was  shot  and  killed.  To  Brown's  sur- 
prise no  slaves  came  to  his  aid,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
extend  his  sphere  of  operations  the  adjacent  country  had 
been  aroused,  people  were  swarming  into  the  town  and  militia 
companies  were  on  the  way  to  capture  the  invaders.  Instead 
of  retreating  to  the  mountains,  Brown  and  his  band  barri- 
caded themselves  in  the  engine-house  and  prepared  to  defend 
themselves.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  the  militia  and 
most  of  their  number  killed.  On  Tuesday  morning  a  com- 
pany of  United  States  marines  under  the  command  of  Col- 
onel Robert  E.  Lee  forced  an  entrance  into  the  engine-house 
by  means  of  a  battering-ram  and  captured  the  few  remaining 
survivors,  among  whom  was  Brown. 

The  excitement  which  the  affair  created  throughout  the 
country  is  difficult  to  describe.  The  accounts  were  at  first 
exaggerated,  it  being  reported  that  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens had  been  killed;  that  the  slaves  in  the  adjoining  country 
had  risen  in  revolt  and  that  the  community  was  in  danger 
of  the  horrors  of  a  negro  massacre.  More  authentic  news 
soon  came,  but  viewed  in  its  best  light  the  affair  still  seemed 
to  the  South  to  be  so  wicked  and  murderous  as  to  be  almost 
inconceivable.  The  charge  was  at  once  made  that  Brown's 
purpose  was  to  incite  a  slave  insurrection  in  the  South,  with 
all  its  attendant  horrors,  involving  the  massacre  of  innocent 
children  and  the  outrage  of  Southern  white  women.  And 
what  was  more  inconceivable,  Brown  had  been  supported  by 
prominent  and  respectable  people  of  the  North.     The  affair 
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created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  North  and 
aroused  consternation  among  the  abolitionists  who  had  sup- 
plied Brown  with  money  and  with  whom,  it  is  well  known, 
he  had  been  in  consultation.  Gerrit  Smith,  the  most  conspic- 
uous of  these,  lost  his  mind,  while  several  others  fled  to 
Canada.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to  implicate  some  of 
the  prominent  Republican  leaders,  but  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  a  Senate  Committee,  of  which  Senator  John  Y. 
Mason  of  Virginia  was  chairman,  failed  to  discover  any  evi- 
dence that  any  of  them  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
Brown's  intentions.22 

Brown  was  speedily  indicted  by  a  Virginia  grand  jury, 
and  while  still  suffering  from  his  wounds  was  arraigned  for 
trial  on  the  charge  of  treason  and  conspiring  and  advising 
with  slaves  and  others  to  rebellion  and  murder.  The  State 
supplied  him  with  counsel,  while  eminent  lawyers  from  the 
North  appeared  in  his  defense.  There  could  be  but  one  re- 
sult. John  Brown  was  found  guilty  after  a  fair  trial,  and 
on  December  2,  1859,  was  hanged  at  Charlestown  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  crowd  of  spectators,  including  fifteen 
hundred  Virginia  militiamen.  He  expressed  satisfaction  at 
the  fairness  of  his  trial,  denied  that  he  had  ever  intended  to 
incite  the  slaves  to  insurrection  or  to  take  life  or  destroy 
property,  and  asserted  that  his  only  purpose  was  to  free  the 
slaves.  Whether  the  latter  was  a  crime  or  not,  he  said,  de- 
pended upon  whether  it  was  right  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  or 
of  man.  He  declared  on  the  gallows  his  belief  that  the  slavery 
question  would  never  be  settled  except  by  the  shedding  of 
blood.  He  asserted  that  he  felt  no  regret  for  any  act  he 
had  done,  and  was  happy  to  give  his  life  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  His  conduct  between  the  date  of  his  capture  and 
that  of  the  execution,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  he  met 
his  death,  were  of  singular  dignity  and  called  forth  many 

22Nicolay  and  Hay,  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 
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expressions  of  admiration  from  the  Virginians  who  witnessed 
the  tragic  end. 

The  fate  of  John  Brown  was  such  as  any  sane  man 
must  have  expected.  It  was  what  his  friends  had  told  him 
it  would  be.  Nevertheless  profound  sympathy  for  him  was 
expressed  throughout  the  North,  and  on  the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion religious  services  were  held  at  many  places,  church  bells 
were  tolled,  buildings  were  draped,  flags  lowered  to  half- 
mast  and  other  manifestations  of  public  sorrow  were  to  be 
seen  on  every  hand.  The  Massachusetts  Senate  came  within 
three  votes  of  adjourning  out  of  respect  to  the  day,  and  large 
memorial  meetings  were  held  at  many  places,  at  which  eulo- 
gies were  pronounced  glorifying  Brown's  deeds  and  compar- 
ing him  to  Christ,  the  Christian  martyrs  and  the  apostles.23 
Nothing  could  illustrate  better  the  incompatibility  of  thought 
and  feeling  among  the  people  of  the  North  and  the 
South  at  this  time  than  the  manner  in  which  each  viewed  the 
character  and  deeds  of  John  Brown.  The  prevailing  South- 
ern opinion  was  that  expressed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  when 
he  described  the  affair  as  "the  invasion  of  a  State  by  a  mur- 
derous gang  of  abolitionists,  whose  purpose  was  to  incite 
slaves  to  murder  helpless  women  and  children,  and  for  which 
he  met  and  deserved  a  felon's  death";  while  Pollard,  the 
Southern  historian,  pronounced  him  a  notorious  horse-thief 
and  an  assassin,  and  declared  that  his  deeds  were  but  the 
logical  result  of  Seward's  "  higher  law  "  doctrine.24  The 
Northern  eulogy  of  Brown  was  inconceivable  to  the  South- 
ern people,  and  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  masses  of  them 
to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  demonstrations  in  ap- 
proval of  Brown's  deeds  and  those  in  commiseration  of  his 
fate.  For  those  who  sympathized  with  one  who  was  so 
wicked  as  to  invoke  the  slaves  to  massacre  innocent  children 

23  See  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

24  Pollard,  "The  Lost  Cause,"  p.  70. 
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and  outrage  women  they  felt  a  hatred  as  eternal  as  virtue 
itself.  Nothing  could  have  done  more  to  unite  the  entire 
South  against  the  North.  It  convinced  the  people  of  the 
South  that  henceforth  there  must  be  a  solidarity  of  interest 
among  all  classes — large  slaveholders,  small  slaveholders  and 
non-slaveholders  alike — that  all  must  stand  together  to  resist 
a  common  danger.25  The  liberty  of  the  slave  was  curtailed 
by  more  stringent  police  regulations,  and  military  prepara- 
tions were  at  once  begun  to  resist  future  invasions  of  the 
John  Brown  type.  This  feeling  was  exemplified  by  the 
action  of  the  Mississippi  legislature,  in  appropriating  $150,- 
000  almost  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  even  without  re- 
ferring the  measure  to  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  arm- 
ing the  militia  of  the  State.26 


ELECTION    OF   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN   AS   PRESIDENT 

When  the  new  Congress  met  in  December,  1859,  evi- 
dences of  increasing  sectional  hostility  were  manifest  from 
the  start,  neither  party  having  a  majority  in  the  House.  A 
prolonged  contest  for  the  election  of  Speaker  ensued,  which 
exceeded  in  bitterness  anything  that  had  ever  occurred.  John 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  the  Republican  candidate,  received  a  plu- 
rality of  the  votes  cast,  but  the  opposition  to  him  was  so 
strong  that  he  was  never  able  to  command  a  majority,  and 
after  a  contest  lasting  two  months  the  honor  finally  went  to 
William  Pennington  of  New  Jersey.  Sherman  was  made 
the  object  of  a  bitter  attack  by  the  Democratic  members  and 
was  declared  to  be  unfit  for  the  office  of  Speaker  because  of 
his  having  endorsed  a  book  which  had  just  appeared  and 

25  Burgess,  "The   Middle   Period,"   p.  44. 

26  Garner,  "  Reconstruction  in  Mississippi,"  p.  4. 
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which  had  aroused  intense  indignation  in  the  South.27  This 
book  was  "  The  Impending  Crisis,"  by  Hinton  Rowan 
Helper,  a  young  North  Carolinian,  who  represented  the  mid- 
dle class  of  the  South.  It  was  a  severe  arraignment  of  the 
system  of  slavery,  chiefly  from  the  economic  point  of  view, 
but  unfortunately  was  written  in  language  often  so  violent 
as  to  lead  the  slaveholders  to  regard  it  as  incendiary.  The 
slaveowners  were  described  as  "  oligarchs,"  "  slavocrats," 
"  lords  of  the  lash,"  etc.,  and  were  denounced  unsparingly 
for  alleged  ill-treatment  of  the  slaves.  "  Oligarchical  des- 
potism," he  declared,  "  must  be  overthrown  and  slavery  must 
be  abolished."  Helper's  main  thesis  was  that  the  abolition 
of  slavery  would  result  in  the  material  improvement  of  the 
South  by  fostering  commerce  and  manufactures.  It  was 
the  system  of  slavery,  he  argued,  that  had  kept  the  South 
behind  the  North  in  educational,  literary  and  industrial  devel- 
opment. He  proposed  to  secure  abolition  through  the  polit- 
ical organization  of  the  non-slaveholders,  who  constituted  a 
majority  in  most  of  the  States,  get  control  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments, and  by  means  of  hostile  legislation  force  the  slave- 
holders to  emancipate  their  negroes.  His  arguments  cer- 
tainly contained  food  for  reflection,  and  had  they  been  set 
forth  in  more  temperate  language  the  book  would  have 
probably  aroused  little  opposition  and  accomplished  some 
good. 

However  this  may  be,  it  afforded  occasion  for  a  bitter 
and  excited  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  slavery  and 
led  to  stormy  scenes  in  Congress,  in  the  course  of  which 
Helper,  Sherman  and  John  Brown  in  particular  were  at- 
tacked, as  well  as  the  whole  body  of  abolitionists  in  general. 
Some  members  were  denounced  by  their  colleagues  as 
traitors,  others  as  negro  thieves  and  others  as  cowards.  Per- 
sonal altercations  in  which  many  members  from  both  sides 

27  Sherman,  "  Recollections,"  vol.  i.  pp.  169-177. 
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were  ready  to  participate  sometimes  occurred,  and  several 
challenges  to  fight  duels  were  sent.28  At  times  excited  mem- 
bers stood  up  shaking  their  fists  at  the  other  side,  daring 
them  to  come  across  the  aisle  and  utter  their  threats.  Mem- 
bers went  to  their  seats  armed  and  the  crack  of  a  pistol 
followed  by  a  bloody  encounter  would  have  been  no  surprise 
during  these  exciting  days.  The  Southern  members 
taunted  their  Northern  colleagues  with  being  cowards  for 
refusing  to  accept  challenges,  while  the  latter  retorted  with 
the  assertion  that  the  Southerners  were  but  blustering 
bullies  and  their  threats  gasconade.  Commercial  relations 
between  the  two  sections  were  well-nigh  broken  off,  travel 
and  social  intercourse  were  likewise  almost  at  an  end,  while 
the  air  was  filled  with  threats  of  secession.  Such  were  some 
of  the  evidences  of  the  threatened  disruption  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  1860  when  the  great  contest  for  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate  drew  near  and  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
people. 

The  first  of  the  national  conventions  to  assemble 
for  the  nomination  of  its  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  was  that  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  met  at 
Charleston,  April  23.  The  selection  of  Charleston  for  the 
place  of  meeting  proved  to  be  unfortunate  for  the  Northern 
Democrats,  between  whom  and  those  of  the  South  a  breach 
now  seemed  inevitable.  The  delegates  from  the  North  and 
West  were  strongly  for  Douglas,  but  the  latter's  opposition 
to  the  administration's  Kansas  policy  had  alienated  the  South- 
ern Democrats,  so  that  at  last  the  party  had  divided  on 
the  slavery  question.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  leader  of  the 
Southern  Democracy,  early  in  February  had  introduced  into 
the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  declaring  that  any  citizen 
had  the  right  to  emigrate  to  the  Territories  with  his  slaves, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  national  government  to  pro- 

28  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  420-424. 
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tect  such  slaves  just  as  other  property  from  the  unfriendly 
legislation  of  Congress  or  of  the  Territories.29  At  last  the 
Southern  Democrats  had  advanced  from  the  position  of  con- 
gressional non-intervention,  as  regards  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, to  its  logical  sequence — congressional  protection.  At 
the  same  time  Davis  served  notice  on  Douglas  that  if  he 
wished  Southern  support  at  the  approaching  national  con- 
vention he  would  have  to  stand  upon  a  platform  containing 
this  declaration. 

The  Southern  Democrats,  reenforced  by  the  delegations 
of  two  Western  States,  were  able  to  secure  a  majority  on  the 
platform  committee.  After  wrangling  several  days  and 
nights  over  the  slavery  question  the  committee  reported  that 
it  was  unable  to  agree  upon  a  declaration  of  principles.  The 
majority  declared  for  a  platform  containing  the  substance 
of  Davis's  resolutions  on  the  slavery  question,  while  the 
minority  reported  one  which  affirmed  that  the  Democratic 
party  would  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  so 
far  as  rights  of  property  in  the  Territories  were  concerned. 
The  difference  of  principle  involved  in  the  two  declarations 
was  apparently  so  shadowy  and  unimportant  that  it  seems  as 
if  the  sensible  men  of  the  convention  might  have  compro- 
mised on  a  principle  acceptable  to  both  sides.  After  a  long 
debate  on  the  reports,  in  the  course  of  which  the  eloquent 
Yancey,  the  master  spirit  of  the  convention  and  sometimes 
called  the  Wendell  Phillips  of  the  South,  told  the  Northern 
Democrats  that  they  differed  but  little  from  abolitionists, 
the  platform  of  the  Northern  wing  (minority)  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  27  votes.30  Pugh  of  Ohio  replied  for  the 
Northern  Democrats.  He  resented  the  attempts  of  the 
Southern  leaders  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  party  and  com- 
pel the  Northern  members  to  obey.     "  Gentlemen  of  the 

29  "  Congressional  Globe"  for  1860,  p.  935. 

so  Read  Brown,  "  The  Orator  of  Secession,"  in  his  "  Lower  South,"  ch.  ii. 
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South,"  he  said,  "  you  mistake  us — we  will  not  do  it."  There- 
upon the  chairman  of  the  Alabama  delegation  rose  and  for- 
mally announced  that  the  delegates  from  his  State  would 
withdraw,  which  they  promptly  did,  followed  by  those  of 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Texas  and 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  each  delivering  a  brief  farewell 
as  they  withdrew.  It  was  a  solemn  scene,  created  a  profound 
impression  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  remaining  delegates  on  the  following  day  proceeded 
with  the  work  of  nominating  a  candidate,  Douglas  leading 
all  others,  but,  on  account  of  the  two-thirds  rule,  never 
able  to  receive  enough  to  secure  his  nomination.  Finally,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  session,  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  again  at  Baltimore  on  June  18.  Meantime  those  who 
had  withdrawn  assembled  and  agreed  to  meet  on  the  same 
day  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  disruption  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  had  enjoyed  a  vigorous  and  successful 
life  for  thirty  years,  had  at  last  occurred  and  it  was  now 
practically  certain  that  the  government  it  had  controlled  so 
long  would  soon  pass  into  the  keeping  of  another  party. 

On  May  9  a  convention  calling  itself  the  representatives 
of  the  Constitutional  Union  Party  met  at  Baltimore  and 
nominated  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  for  President  and  Edward 
Everett  of  Massachusetts  for  Vice  President.  This  party 
was  made  up  of  the  remnant  of  old-line  Whigs,  a  body  of 
able,  conservative  and  respectable  men.  They  adopted  a 
platform  the  substance  of  which  was  embodied  in  the  epi- 
gram: "  The  Constitution  of  the  country,  the  Union  of  the 
States  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  Their  presidential 
nominee  was  a  statesman  of  long  experience,  who  had  op- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the 
Lecompton  scheme.  Everett  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  and  orators  of  the  country.  But  notwith- 
standing the  platform  on  which  Bell  stood  as  a  candidate,  a 
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year  later  we  find  him  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  while  his 
associate,  Everett,  was  supporting  the  Union. 

While  the  Democrats  were  brooding  over  the  disruption 
of  their  party  the  Republican  National  Convention,  full  of 
hope  and  enthusiasm,  assembled  in  the  growing  city  of  Chi- 
cago, which  had  been  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of  the 
convention  in  recognition  of  the  growing  power  and  impor- 
tance of  the  West.  It  is  estimated  that  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  visitors  from  outside  the  city  were  present 
and  took  part  in  the  demonstrations  for  one  or  the  other  of 
the  candidates.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  national 
conventions  a  great  "  wigwam,"  with  a  capacity  of  10,000, 
had  been  especially  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  dele- 
gates and  visitors,  although  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  fully 
20,000  were  unable  to  gain  entrance.  The  general  impres- 
sion was  that  Seward  would  receive  the  nomination,  with 
possible  chances  in  favor  of  Chase,  Cameron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dayton  of  New  Jersey  and  Bates  of  Missouri.31 
Seward's  prominence  in  the  party  and  his  acknowledged 
ability  both  pointed  in  this  direction.  He  had  long  been  in 
public  life,  had  been  governor  of  the  greatest  State  of  the 
Union  and  had  nearly  completed  a  second  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  was  a  consummate  politician  and  a  pro- 
found statesman.  But  there  were  serious  objections  on  the 
ground  of  "  availability,"  the  most  important  of  which  was 
his  weakness  in  the  doubtful  States.  His  "  higher  law  "  and 
"  irrepressible  conflict "  utterances,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  had  given  the  impression  that  he  was  too  radical  to 
make  a  popular  candidate  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana  or  Illinois,  and  the  votes  of  at  least  two  of  these 
States  would  be  necessary  to  elect  a  Republican  candidate. 

Another  man  who  had  lately  sprung  into  the  field  as  a 
candidate  was  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois.     Some  of  his 

3i  Bancroft,  "  Life  of  Seward,"  vol.  i.  p.  536. 
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speeches  in  the  campaign  against  Douglas  in  1858  had  been 
published  in  the  Eastern  newspapers,  and  had  gained  for 
him  the  admiration  of  the  Eastern  Republicans,  but  scarcely 
any  of  them  thought  of  him  as  a  suitable  presidential  candi- 
date. Early  in  1860,  upon  invitation,  Lincoln  made  a  speech 
to  a  large  and  representative  gathering  at  Cooper  Union  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  pronounced  by  some  of  those 
who  heard  it  as  the  best  political  speech  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
"  Since  the  days  of  Clay  and  Webster,"  said  the  Tribune 
the  morning  after  the  speech,  "  no  man  has  spoken  to  a  larger 
assemblage  of  the  intellect  and  mental  culture  of  our  city. 
No  man  ever  made  such  an  impression  in  his  first  appeal  to 
a  New  York  audience."  32  At  any  rate  it  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  the  people  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  others  delivered  at  various  places  throughout  New 
England,  and  the  reception  which  Lincoln  received  every- 
where in  the  East  was  remarkable.  The  New  England  peo- 
ple experienced  no  little  surprise  in  finding  a  Western  poli- 
tician, an  unlettered  frontiersman,  who  could  not  only  assem- 
ble plain,  strong  words  into  fresh  and  attractive  phraseology, 
but  maintain  a  clear,  sustained,  convincing  argument  equal 
in  force  and  style  to  the  best  examples  in  their  college  text- 
books.33 Early  in  May  the  Illinois  State  convention  at  De- 
catur formally  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency  amid 
tremendous  enthusiasm.  With  this  endorsement  he  set  to 
work  in  earnest  to  secure  the  nomination  from  the  national 
convention.  His  local  followers  in  large  numbers  were  or- 
ganized and  sent  to  Chicago  to  arouse  enthusiasm  by  loud 
hurrahs  and  to  create  demonstrations  at  the  appropriate  time. 
The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  eulogized  the 
Union  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties;  declared  that  the 

32  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ii.  p.  224,. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  226. 
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rights  of  the  States  should  be  preserved  inviolate;  repudiated 
the  Died  Scott  decision  as  a  dangerous  political  heresy;  de- 
nounced the  John  Brown  affair  as  the  gravest  of  crimes; 
arraigned  Buchanan's  Kansas  policy;  denied  the  right  of 
Congress  or  of  a  territorial  legislature  to  give  legal  exist- 
ence to  slavery  in  any  Territory ;  and  denounced  the  Demo- 
cratic doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  as  a  fraud  and  a  decep- 
tion. These  declarations  were  adopted  by  the  convention 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  unanimity,  although  there  were 
delegates  present  from  half  a  dozen  slave  States.  During 
these  proceedings  Lincoln's  managers  were  working  zeal- 
ously for  his  nomination.  To  secure  the  support  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania,  all  three  of 
which  States  had  their  favorite  sons,  liberal  promises  were 
made  of  Cabinet  appointments,  although  Lincoln  was  tele- 
graphing from  Springfield  to  his  managers,  "  Make  no  bar- 
gains that  will  bind  me."  His  managers  had  also  filled  the 
galleries  with  men  who  shouted  lustily  for  "  Old  Abe,"  the 
rail-splitter,  whenever  opportunity  offered.  On  the  first  bal- 
lot Seward  led  by  a  considerable  plurality.  On  the  second 
ballot  Seward  gained  11  votes,  while  Lincoln  gained  79.  On 
the  third  ballot  Lincoln  was  nominated  and  the  announce- 
ment was  followed  by  thunders  of  applause,  tremendous 
cheers  and  the  boom  of  cannon.  Seward's  supporters  were 
filled  with  gloom  and  disappointment,  for  they  felt  that  the 
party  had  not  been  true  to  itself  in  rejecting  him  whom  they 
all  regarded  as  their  ablest  and  most  deserving  leader.  For 
Vice  President,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  was  nominated 
and  the  convention  adjourned,  after  having  accomplished  its 
work  with  speed  and  harmony. 

The  day  after  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  the  Democratic 
convention,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  was  left  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  delegates  from  the  far  South,  reassembled 
at  Baltimore  to  undertake  again  the  work  which  it  had  been 
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unable  to  accomplish  at  Charleston.  Reconciliation  between 
the  factions  proved  impossible  and  a  new  secession  of  dele- 
gates from  the  border  States  followed  after  five  days  of 
wrangling.  The  remaining  delegates  nominated  Douglas 
for  President  and  Senator  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama  for  Vice 
President.  Fitzpatrick  declining,  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of 
Georgia  was  substituted  in  his  stead.  The  seceders  from  the 
Charleston  convention,  joined  by  those  from  the  Baltimore 
convention,  met  in  another  building  and  nominated  John  C. 
Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  for  President  and  Joseph  Lane 
of  Oregon  for  Vice  President,  on  a  platform  demanding  pro- 
tection for  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  division  of  the 
Democratic  party  now  insured  its  own  defeat;  but  as  there 
were  four  candidates  in  the  field  it  was  not  at  all  certain  that 
Lincoln  would  receive  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution.  It  was  strongly  feared  by  the 
Republicans  that  the  election  would  ultimately  be  thrown 
into  the  House,  in  which  case  one  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates might  be  chosen. 

An  enthusiastic  and  in  some  respects  a  picturesque  cam- 
paign ensued.  Rousing  meetings  of  "  wide-awakes,"  at 
which  fence-rails  occupied  conspicuous  places,  were  held 
everywhere  throughout  the  North,  and  the  virtues  of  "  Old 
Abe  "  were  extolled  by  hundreds  of  speakers.  As  the  cam- 
paign progressed  the  people  of  the  South  saw  plainly  that 
the  result  could  be  none  other  than  the  election  of  Lincoln. 
They  complained  bitterly  of  the  sectional  character  of  the 
Republican  ticket  and  declared  firmly  that  in  the  event  of 
the  election  of  the  "  Black  Republican "  candidate  the 
"  honor  and  safety  "  of  the  Southern  States  would  require 
their  withdrawal  from  the  Union.  Not  only  this,  but  their 
leaders  declared  openly,  as  they  had  done  in  1856,  only  with 
more  emphasis,  that  in  the  event  of  a  Republican  victory  the 
South  would  secede.     Most  of  the  Northern  people  treated 
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these  threats  as  mere  bluster,  but  those  who  better  under- 
stood the  Southern  character  knew  that  they  were  made  in 
earnest.  Efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  union  of  Lin- 
coln's opponents  by  fusion,  but  in  vain.  When  the  returns 
were  known  it  was  found  that  Lincoln  had  carried  every  free 
State  except  New  Jersey,  and  had  received  four  of  the  seven 
votes  of  that  State.  Douglas  received  only  the  electoral 
votes  of  Missouri  and  three  from  New  Jersey.  Bell  received 
those  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  while  Breckin- 
ridge carried  the  remaining  vote;  Lincoln's  vote  was  180; 
that  of  the  other  three  candidates  aggregated  103.  Of  the 
total  popular  vote,  however,  Lincoln  received  considerably 
less  than  one-half. 

At  last  the  party  opposed  to  slavery,  which  in  1840, 
under  the  name  of  the  Liberty  Party,  cast  only  7,000  votes, 
had  gained  control  of  the  government,  while  the  party  which 
had  ruled  the  country  with  only  brief  interruptions  since 
the  election  of  Jefferson  had  fallen  from  power,  and  many  a 
year  was  destined  to  pass  before  it  should  again  elect  a  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Republic.  The  people  of  the  South  were 
hardly  surprised  at  the  result,  but  they  were  filled  with  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow.  It  remained  now  to  see  if  they 
were  ready  to  carry  into  execution  their  resolves  made  before 
the  election  and  secede  from  the  Union. 


Chapter    XXVIII 
SECESSION  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES 

REUBEN  DAVIS,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Mississippi  in  1860,  relates  that  when  the  news  of 
t  Lincoln's  election  reached  Washington  members 
from  the  South  purchased  long-range  rifles  to  take  home 
with  them,  and  some  rejoiced  that  the  end  was  near.1  In  all 
the  cotton  States  the  political  leaders  at  once  made  ready  to 
carry  out  the  secession  threats  which  they  had  uttered  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
South  Carolina  took  the  initiative.  As  early  as  1852  she 
had,  through  a  convention,  declared  emphatically  in  favor 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  at  will  without  hindrance  or  molestation  from  any 
authority  whatsoever.2  Of  all  the  slave  States  her  people 
were  the  most  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  a  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, and  her  statesmen  were  the  most  pronounced  advo- 
cates of  disunion. 

The  State  legislature,  which  had  assembled  at  Colum- 
bia the  day  before  the  election  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
presidential  electors,  remained  in  session,  upon  the  advice 
of  the  governor,  to  await  the  news  of  the  result,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  take  such  action  as  the  situation  demanded.  When 
the  news  of  Lincoln's  election  came,  the  populace  broke  forth 
in  cheers  for  a  Southern  Confederacy,  the  Federal  judge 
and  the  Federal  attorney  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina 
promptly  telegraphed  their  resignations  to  Washington  and 

i  Davis,  "  Recollections  of  Mississippi,"  p.  389. 

2  See  Cluskey,  "  Political  Text-Book,"  p.  554,  for  copy  of  the  ordinance. 
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a  meeting  of  enthusiastic  citizens  at  Charleston  memorialized 
the  legislature  to  order  a  State  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  South  Carolina's  relations  with  the  United 
States.  The  legislature  promptly  complied  with  the  popu- 
lar mandate  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  its  action  was  followed 
by  a  remarkable  outburst  of  enthusiasm  upon  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State.  At  Charleston,  in  particular,  fire- 
works and  illuminations,  the  display  of  palmetto  flags,  the 
raising  of  liberty  poles,  torchlight  processions,  booming 
cannon  and  martial  music,  all  gave  evidence  of  the  popular 
endorsement  of  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  calling  a 
convention.  The  resignation,  at  this  juncture,  of  South 
Carolina's  senators  in  Congress  contributed  further  to  the 
general  rejoicing.  There  seems  to  have  been  but  one  senti- 
ment in  the  State  on  the  all-absorbing  question  of  the  hour, 
and  that  was  the  immediate  duty  of  the  people  to  prepare 
for  secession.  No  other  course,  it  was  declared,  was  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  if  there  were  any  who  believed  otherwise  their  views  were 
not  made  known. 

On  December  17  the  convention  met  at  Columbia,  but 
soon  adjourned  to  Charleston,  on  account  of  a  smallpox  epi- 
demic. The  convention  consisted  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  State,  ex-governors,  judges,  lawyers,  busi- 
ness men,  and  wealthy  planters.  On  the  20th  it  adopted, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  an  ordinance  repealing  the  ordinance 
of  South  Carolina  of  1788,  by  which  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  dissolving  the  "  union  now  subsisting 
between  South  Carolina  and  the  other  States,  under  the  name 
of  the  United  States  of  America."  The  popular  demonstra- 
tions which  had  followed  the  action  of  the  legislature  in 
calling  the  convention  were  tame  as  compared  with  those 
which  now  took  place.  As  the  news  spread,  the  city  went 
wild  with  delight.     Bells  pealed  forth  the  glad  tidings  and 
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the  echoes  of  booming  cannon  filled  the  air.  Soon  the 
streets  were  alive  with  thronging  multitudes,  who  cheered 
until  they  were  hoarse,  and  men  thanked  God  that  South 
Carolina  was  at  last  an  independent  republic.  Cockades 
and  palmetto  flags  appeared  everywhere  and  signs  of  re- 
joicing were  almost  without  limit.  Apparently  not  a  voice 
of  dissent  was  raised  by  any  living  soul.  So  far  as  South 
Carolina  was  concerned,  it  was  a  spontaneous,  enthusiastic 
and  unanimous  movement,  and  certainly  no  one  can  say,  as 
was  said  of  the  secession  movement  in  some  of  the  other 
States,  that  it  was  not  a  reflection  of  the  popular  will.3 

After  passing  the  ordinance  of  secession,  the  convention 
adopted  resolutions  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  cus- 
toms officers  and  postmasters  for  the  State,  and  prescribing 
the  form  of  an  official  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution 
of  the  State.  A  "  Declaration  of  the  causes  which  justify 
the  secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Federal  Union  " 
was  then  adopted.  This  declaration  asserted  that  the  Union 
being  a  compact  in  which  there  was  no  common  arbiter  in 
cases  of  dispute,  and  the  States  of  the  North  having,  in  the 
judgment  of  South  Carolina,  failed  to  keep  their  part  of  the 
agreement,  she  was  left  free  to  withdraw  from  the  compact 
at  will.  Fifteen  States,  the  declaration  continued,  had  for 
years  past  deliberately  refused  to  fulfill  their  constitutional 
obligations  by  passing  laws  which  prevented  the  rendition  of 
fugitive  slaves  and  by 'placing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  enjoyment  by  the  South  of  her  constitutional  rights. 
"  These  States,"  it  continued,  "  have  assumed  the  right  of 
deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  our  domestic  institutions; 
they  have  denied  the  rights  of  property  established  in  fifteen 
of  the  States  and  recognized  by  the  Constitution;  they  have 
denounced  as  sinful  the  institution  of  slavery ;  they  have  per- 

3  For  a  good  account  of  the  popular  enthusiasm,  see  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the 
United  States,"  vol.  iii.  p.  199. 
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mitted  the  open  establishment  among  them  of  societies  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  disturb  the  peace  and  destroy  the  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens  of  other  States;  they  have  encouraged 
and  assisted  thousands  of  our  slaves  to  leave  their  homes ;  and 
those  who  remain  have  been  incited  by  emissaries,  books,  and 
pictures  to  servile  insurrection."  The  declaration  further 
asserted  that  the  agitation  against  slavery  had  continued 
with  increasing  bitterness  for  twenty-five  years,  "  until  at 
last  the  agitators  had  succeeded  in  electing  a  President  whose 
opinions  and  purposes  were  hostile  to  slavery  and  who  had 
publicly  declared  that  the  Union  could  not  endure  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free."  4 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  declaration  of  grievances 
was  adopted  the  convention  adopted  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  slave-holding  States,  declaring  that  all  confidence  in 
the  North  was  past,  and  inviting  them  to  join  South  Carolina 
in  forming  a  confederacy  of  the  slaveholding  States.  On 
the  same  day  also  the  governor  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing South  Carolina  to  be  a  "  separate,  sovereign,  free,  and 
independent  State,"  with  the  right  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  negotiate  treaties,  and  do  all  acts  whatsoever  that 
rightfully  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  State.  Or- 
dinances were  then  adopted  by  the  convention  for  the  dis- 
patch of  commissioners  to  the  other  slaveholding  States,  to 
invite  their  cooperation  in  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy;  for  transferring  to  the  legislature  the  powers 
formerly  exercised  by  Congress,  and  to  the  State  courts  the 
former  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts;  for  authorizing 
the  governor  to  appoint  and  receive  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters, and  for  making  provisional  arrangements  for  the 
administration  of  the  customs  service. 

The  convention  closed  on  January  5.  During  all  this 
time  the  legislature  had  continued  in  session,  but  transacted 

*"Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"   for  1861,  p.   651. 
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no  business  of  importance  until  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention.  Now  that  the  latter  had  dissolved,  the 
legislature  proceeded  to  put  the  State  on  a  war  footing, 
adopted  a  flag  for  the  State,  unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  any  attempt  by  the  Federal  government 
to  reenforce  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor  would  be  con- 
sidered an  act  of  hostility,  and  passed  an  act  to  stay  the  col- 
lection of  all  debts  due  from  citizens  of  South  Carolina  to 
citizens  of  the  non-slaveholding  States.  It  was  clear  from 
these  proceedings  that  the  secession  movement  had  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  bluster  and  threat.  The  thoroughness 
and  unanimity  with  which  the  South  Carolinians  had  gone 
about  their  work  created  a  profound  impression  at  the  North, 
while  it  had  received  the  general  approval  of  the  people  of 
the  States  of  the  far  South. 

Hardly  behind  South  Carolina  in  the  secession  move- 
ment was  Mississippi.  The  events  of  the  last  ten  years  had 
marked  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  strong  Union 
sentiment  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  led  the  State  conven- 
tion of  1851  to  declare  that  the  alleged  right  of  secession  was 
wholly  unsanctioned  by  the  Constitution.5  Shortly  after 
Lincoln's  election  the  governor  called  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  which  promptly  ordered  the  election 
of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Jackson,  January 
7,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  "  such  measures  for  vindicat- 
ing the  government  of  the  State  and  the  protection  of  its 
institutions  as  shall  appear  to  be  demanded."  The  legisla- 
ture at  the  same  time  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  visit  the  other  slave  States  and  inform 
them  of  the  action  of  Mississippi  and  to  invite  their  coop- 
eration in  the  adoption  of  efficient  measures  for  their  defense 
and  safety.  These  commissioners  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
various  Southern  capitals,  where  they  were  formally  received 

5  Claiborne's  "  Life  of  John  A.  Quitman,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  xii. 
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by   the   legislatures   and   executives.     To   the   legislatures 
in  joint  session  they  delivered  their  messages  and  made  stir- 
ring appeals  for  the  united  action  of  all  the  slave  States  in 
the  great  revolution  which  was  about  to  be  inaugurated. 
The  convention  which  met  at  Jackson,  January  7,  was  prac- 
tically unanimous   in   favor   of  secession,   although   about 
one-third  of  the  delegates  favored  making  the  operation  of 
the  ordinance  of  secession  contingent  upon  the  joint  cooper- 
ation of  a  certain  number  of  other  slave  States.     As  against 
the  North,  they  were  all  united  and  in  favor  of  resistance, 
differing  among  themselves  only  as  to  the  expediency  of 
acting  without  the  cooperation  of  the  other   States.     On 
January  9  an  ordinance  similar  to  that  of  South  Carolina 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  84  to  15.6     A  few  days  later  the 
Mississippi  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  took 
formal  leave  of  their  respective  houses  and  returned  to  Mis- 
sissippi; the  United  States  district  judge  for  Mississippi 
forwarded  his  resignation  to  the  President,  and  the  Missis- 
sippians  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  surrendered  their 
commissions  and  returned  home  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
State.     United  States  marshals,  postmasters,  and  land  offi- 
cers were  requested  by  the  convention  to  continue  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  and  to  render  an  account  to  the 
sovereign  State  of  Mississippi.     Although  the  people  of  the 
State  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  it  seems  to  have  met  the  general 
approval  of  the  entire  commonwealth.     On  the  night  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  the  State  capital  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  and  "  The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  "  was 
sung  for  the  first  time  in  a  Jackson  theater  by  its  author, 
who  had  witnessed  the  drama  of  secession.     One  of  the  re- 
turning members  of  Congress  relates  that  the  rejoicing  was 
so  great  that  he  was  rarely  out  of  the  sound  of  booming 

« "  Convention    Journal,"    p.    16. 
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cannon  from  the  time  he  entered  the  State  until  he  reached 
his  journey's  end. 

In  the  other  slave  States  the  procedure  of  withdrawal 
was  essentially  the  same  as  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
although  in  hardly  any  of  them  was  the  unanimity  of  senti- 

ft       i 
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ment  so  great.  In  Georgia,  in  particular,  a  strong  Union 
feeling  existed  and  an  energetic  effort  was  made  by  some  of 
the  old  Whig  leaders  to  stay  the  secession  movement.  The 
leader  of  this  sentiment  was  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
long  a  representative  in  Congress,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Georgia  bar,  and  soon  to  become  the  Vice  President  of  the 
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Southern  Confederacy.  He  made  a  speech  before  the  leg- 
islature of  Georgia  in  which  he  declared  that  the  grievances 
of  the  Southern  people  were  not  such  as  to  justify  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union  which  our  fathers  had  established;  he 
asserted  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  South- 
ern men  had  held  a  majority  of  the  high  executive,  judicial, 
and  administrative  offices  of  the  nation,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  had  largely  shaped  the  policies  of  the  government  to 
suit  themselves ;  that,  moreover,  the  election  of  no  man,  con- 
stitutionally chosen  to  the  Presidency,  was  sufficient  cause 
for  any  State  to  separate  from  the  Union,  and  to  withdraw 
for  such  a  cause  would  put  the  State  in  the  wrong.  The 
only  substantial  grievance,  he  asserted,  which  the  South  had 
was  the  personal  liberty  laws  of  some  of  the  Northern  States, 
which  had  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
This  grievance,  he  thought,  could  be  redressed  in  the  Union, 
and  he  therefore  appealed  to  the  legislature  to  exhaust 
every  other  remedy  before  resorting  to  secession.  "  Let  the 
fanatics  of  the  North,"  he  said,  "  break  the  Constitution,  let 
not  the  South  be  the  one  to  commit  the  aggression." 
'  Whatever  fate  is  to  befall  this  country,  let  it  never  be  laid 
to  the  people  of  the  South  that  we  were  untrue  to  our  na- 
tional engagements.  If  the  Republic  is  to  go  down,  let  us 
be  found  to  the  last  moment  standing  on  deck  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  waving  over  our  heads."  7 

This  speech  attracted  wide  attention  throughout  the 
country  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  convincing  argument 
against  the  expediency  of  the  immediate  secession  that  ever 
emanated  from  the  mind  of  any  Southern  man.  Stephens 
and  his  followers  bestirred  themselves  to  secure  the  election 
of  delegates  who  were  opposed  to  immediate  secession,  but 
without  success.     The  people,  he  said,  were  wild  with  pas- 

7  Stephens,  "War  Between  the  States,"  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 
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sion  and  had  gone  mad  on  the  subject  of  secession,  knowing 
not  what  they  did.  On  January  19  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion was  adopted,  but  there  were  89  delegates  who  voted 
against  it.  All  except  six  members,  however,  signed  the 
ordinance,  and  pledged  their  services  to  the  defense  of  the 
State.  Ordinances  of  secession  were  adopted  in  Florida 
on  January  10,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  7;  in  Alabama  on  January 
11,  by  a  vote  of  61  to  39;  in  Louisiana  on  January  26,  by  a 
vote  of  113  to  17;  the  popular  vote  in  favor  of  immediate 
secession  being  20,448  to  17,296  against  it;  in  Texas  on 
February  1,  by  a  vote  of  166  to  7.  The  current  of  secession 
now  stopped  and  no  further  withdrawals  followed  until  after 
the  inauguration  of  Lincoln's  policy  of  "  coercion." 

In  all  the  seven  States  which  had  thus  far  seceded  the 
methods  of  procedure  were  the  same,  except  in  the  case  of 
Texas.  The  governor  of  that  State  was  the  veteran  Gen- 
eral Sam  Houston,  the  father  of  the  Texas  Republic  and  a 
staunch  Union  man.  He  refused  to  call  an  extraordinary 
session  of  the  legislature  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  secessionists,  whereupon  they  issued  an  unofficial  call 
themselves.  In  this  irregular  manner  the  legislature  was 
assembled,  a  convention  was  called,  scarcely  one-half  the 
counties  of  the  State  taking  any  part  in  the  election  of  dele- 
gates, and  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted.  In  order 
to  atone  for  this  irregularity,  it  was  decided  to  submit  the 
ordinance  to  the  voters  of  the  State  for  their  approval  or 
disapproval,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  34,794  to 
11,235.  The  voters  virtually  had  no  choice,  however,  since 
the  convention  had  already  decided  to  join  the  Confederacy 
and  had  elected  delegates  to  the  Confederate  congress. 
Before  the  convention  adjourned  it  declared  the  office  of 
governor  vacant,  General  Houston  having  refused  to  join  in 
the  secession  movement. 

Simultaneously  with  the  adoption  of  the  ordinances  of 
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secession  most  of  the  Southern  men  who  held  positions  in 
the  Federal  service  resigned  them  and  returned  home,  on  the 
theory  that  their  primary  allegiance  was  due  to  their  States. 
They  had  taken  oaths  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  this  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  and  insisted  therefore  that  they  could  not 
be  regarded  as  traitors.  Southern  senators  and  represen- 
tatives set  the  example,  most  of  them  making  farewell  ad- 
dresses to  their  respective  chambers  as  they  took  their  final 
leave.  The  parting  address  of  Jefferson  Davis,  by  reason 
of  his  acknowledged  leadership  and  the  dignified,  earnest 
manner  in  which  he  spoke,  was  particularly  impressive. 
When  he  rose  to  speak  the  galleries  wTere  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, an  air  of  solemnity  pervaded  the  occasion  and  tears 
came  to  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  hearers.  He  expressed  re- 
gret at  the  necessity  which  had  forced  his  State  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  declared  that  he  had  no  feeling  of  hostility 
toward  the  people  of  the  North,  wished  to  apologize  for  any 
offense  which  he  might  have  given  to  senators  in  the  course 
of  debate,  and  asserted  that  if  it  was  destined  that  peaceful 
relations  between  them  and  the  people  of  the  South  should 
not  prevail,  the  latter,  putting  their  trust  in  God  and  their 
strong  arms,  would  vindicate  the  right  as  best  they  could.8 
Many  Southerners  in  the  executive  departments  likewise 
resigned,  as  did  some  two  hundred  and  forty-five  officers  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  a  considerable  number  of  those 
in  the  naval  service.9 

The  resources  of  the  Confederacy  were  further  aug- 
mented by  the  seizure  upon  the  part  of  the  State  authorities 
of  practically  all  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the 
seceding  States,  immediately  before  or  after  the  passage  of 

s Globe,  "Thirty-sixth  Congress,"  second  session,  pt.  i.  p.  487. 

»  Cullum,  "  Biographical  Register  of  the  Graduates  of  West  Point."  Only 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  resigned,  although  there  were  several 
Southern  members  on  the  bench. 
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the  ordinances  of  secession.  This  property  was  transferred 
to  the  Confederate  government  as  soon  as  the  State  in  which 
it  was  situated  became  a  member  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
theory  upon  which  the  secessionists  justified  the  seizure  was, 
that  such  property  had  been  acquired  at  the  common  expense 
and  was  the  common  property  of  all  the  States,  and  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  a  State  from  the  Union  it  should  retain 
a  proportionate  share  of  such  property.  In  every  case  it 
was  announced  that  the  property  so  seized  should  be  held 
until  an  accounting  could  be  had  with  the  United  States,  and 
if  the  balance  was  against  the  State  that  amount  should  be 
paid  into  the  Federal  treasury.  The  property  ultimately 
seized  consisted  of  twenty-one  forts  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  the  most  important  being  Forts  Caswell  and 
Macon  in  North  Carolina;  Forts  Pinckney,  Moultrie  and 
Sumter  in  South  Carolina;  Forts  Pulaski  and  Jackson  in 
Georgia;  Forts  Barancas  and  McRae  in  Florida;  Fort  Mor- 
gan in  Alabama;  Forts  St.  Philip,  Jackson  and  Livingston 
in  Louisiana;  and  Fort  Brown  in  Texas.  The  same  fate 
happened  to  the  arsenals  at  Augusta,  Baton  Rouge,  Charles- 
ton, Fayette ville,  Little  Rock  and  Mount  Vernon,  most  of 
which  were  well  stocked  with  arms  and  ammunition.10 

At  San  Antonio  one  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of 
army  stores  and  other  property  were  handed  over  to  the 
Texas  authorities  by  General  Twiggs  of  the  United  States 
Army,  for  which  conduct  he  was  promptly  dismissed  from 
the  service  of  the  United  States.  Later  seizures  of  great 
value  to  the  South  were  the  navy  yards  at  Norfolk  and  Pen  • 

10  Colonel  H.  K.  Craig,  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  January  15,  1861,  that,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  December 
30,  1859,  115,000  muskets  had  been  transferred  from  Northern  arsenals  to  arsenals 
in  the  South.  Most  of  these,  however,  were  condemned  as  well-nigh  worthless, 
being  valued  at  $2.50  each.  The  South,  says  Rhodes  ("  History  of  the  United 
States,"  vol.  iii.  p.  238),  did  not  get  her  full  quota  of  new  arms.  After  the  election 
Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War,  sold  a  large  number  of  muskets  to  the  Southern 
States. — "  Appletoris  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  for  1861,  p.  123. 
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sacola.  The  seizure  of  the  United  States  mints  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  were  also  val- 
uable acquisitions ;  the  latter  having  on  hand  at  the  time  over 
half  a  million  dollars  in  coin.  The  customs  houses,  marine 
hospitals,  court  houses,  post  offices,  light-houses  and  other 
public  buildings  were  seized  in  all  the  seceded  States  where 
such  property  existed.  Altogether  it  was  estimated  that 
more  than  thirty  million  dollars'  worth  of  United  States 
property  was  thus  seized,  but  which,  if  the  Southern  theory 
of  the  Union  was  sound,  properly  belonged  to  the  people  of 
the  South. 

Secession  having  become  an  accomplished  fact,  steps 
were  taken  at  once  to  form  a  Southern  Confederacy.  A 
congress  representing  the  several  States  was  proposed  by 
the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  accordingly  delegates 
were  chosen  by  all  the  conventions  in  other  States  which  had 
passed  ordinances  of  secession.  On  February  4  delegates 
from  all  these  States,  except  Texas,  met  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  four  days  later  adopted  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  certain  amendments,  as  the 
provisional  constitution  of  the  Confederacy,  to  continue 
in  force  for  one  year  or  until  superseded  by  a  permanent 
one.  Having  adopted  a  provisional  government  for  the 
Confederacy,  the  convention  assumed  the  authority  of 
electing  a  provisional  President  and  a  Vice  President.  To 
these  offices  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  and  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  respectively,  were  unanimously 
elected. 

Since  the  death  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Davis  had 
been  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Southern  particularistic 
school  of  statesmen.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  polished  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school,  and  an  able  orator.  A  Mississippi 
planter  of  wealth,  with  both  leisure  and  inclination  for  read- 
ing, he  had  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  political  and  eco- 
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nomic  history,  and  was  consequently  well  equipped  for  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  national  legislature.  He  was 
also  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  had  seen  service  in  a  small 
way  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  with  his  great  rival,  Lincoln, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Mexican  War,  where  he  won  dis- 
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tinction  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  He  had 
served  in  both  houses  of  Congress  and  had  filled  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  War  during  Pierce's  administration  with 
distinguished  ability.  In  his  political  science  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Calhoun,  believing  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
and  the  right  of  secession.     But  it  was  as  the  champion  of 
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the  peculiar  interests  of  slavery  that  he  was  most  conspicu- 
ous. He  resisted  every  attempt  to  restrict  slavery  to  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  it  already  existed  and  demanded 
for  the  slaveholder  the  right  to  emigrate  with  his  slave  prop- 
erty into  any  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  mattered 
not  to  him  whether  a  single  slaveholder  would  ever  find  it 
to  his  interest  to  emigrate  with  his  slaves  to  the  distant 
Territories  of  the  Northwest;  he  insisted  upon  the  right  to 
do  so  as  one  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  one  which 
could  not  be  yielded  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  Of  all 
the  Southern  statesmen  he  was  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most 
extreme  advocate  of  slavery  extension. 

Unlike  him  in  many  respects  was  the  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Stephens.  Born  of  humble  parentage,  he  lacked  the 
early  opportunities  which  Davis  had  enjoyed.  Physically 
he  was  the  opposite  of  Davis,  being  low  of  stature,  frail  of 
body  (his  weight  was  somewhat  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds),  and  feeble  in  health.  Taking  up  the  practice  of 
law,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Georgia, 
was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  served  sixteen  years,  and 
retired  voluntarily  in  1859  to  resume  his  professional  duties. 
He  was  an  old-line  Whig  in  his  politics  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  secession  of  Georgia,  but  hav- 
ing failed,  in  obedience  to  his  sense  of  duty,  as  he  understood 
it,  he  followed  his  State  and  became  a  secessionist.  He  was 
elected  as  Vice  President  partly  to  appease  the  conservative 
Whig  sentiment,  and  partly  because  it  was  felt  that  one  of 
the  chief  offices  of  the  Confederacy  should  go  to  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Davis  was  on  his  plantation  in  Mississippi  when  he 
received  the  news  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Montgom- 
ery, which  had  been  selected  as  the  temporary  capital.  His 
journey  to  Montgomery  was  a  continual  ovation,  and  the 
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signs  of  rejoicing  all  along  his  route  were  numerous  and  vig- 
orous. On  February  22,  1862,  he  was  inaugurated  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  attended  by  the  "  grandest  pageant 
ever  seen  in  the  Southern  States."11  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress Mr.  Davis  asserted  that  necessity,  instead  of  choice, 
had  led  the  Southern  States  to  resort  to  secession,  expressed 
the  hope  that  their  separate  existence  would  not  be  ob- 
structed by  any  hostile  opposition,  and  declared  that  if  it 
should  be  otherwise  the  South  must  prepare  to  meet  the 
emergency  and  maintain  by  the  final  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  the  position  which  it  had  assumed  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  constitution  formed  for  the  Confeder- 
acy, he  asserted,  was  that  formed  by  the  fathers  for  the 
Union,  the  changes  made  being  only  such  as  were  necessary 
to  adapt  it  to  the  construction  which  the  fathers  had  intended 
should  be  put  upon  it. 

After  the  inauguration,  the  provisional  Congress  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  the  government  of  the  Confederacy  and 
to  provide  measures  of  defense,  for  it  was  by  this  time  clear 
that  the  seceded  States  would  not  be  permitted  to  depart  in 
peace.  Acts  were  passed  declaring  for  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  (a  measure  designed  to  attach,  if  possible, 
the  States  of  the  Northwest  to  the  Confederacy) ,  for  raising 
provisional  forces  for  the  Confederate  States,  for  authoriz- 
ing a  loan  of  $15,000,000,  and  for  the  appointment  of  three 
commissioners  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Acts  were  also  passed  for  adopting  a  Confederate 
flag  and  for  organizing  the  several  executive  departments. 
The  Cabinet  members  selected  by  Davis  were:  Robert 
Toombs,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  State ;  C.  C.  Memminger, 
of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  L.  P.  Walker, 
of  Alabama,  Secretary  of  War;  Stephen  Mallory,  of  Flor- 

ii  "  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1861,  p.  157. 
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ida,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas, 
Postmaster  General;  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana, 
Attorney  General.  Only  two  of  these  were  men  of  special 
note,  Toombs  and  Benjamin.  Benjamin  was  born  in  the 
West  Indies,  of  Jewish  parentage,  studied  three  years  at 
Yale,  became  the  leader  of  the  Southern  bar,  and  represented 
Louisiana  in  the  United  States  Senate  eight  years,  resign- 
ing in  1861,  when  his  State 
seceded.  He  possessed  re- 
markable industry  and  ad- 
ministrative ability,  and  was 
often  referred  to  as  the 
"  brain  of  the  Confederacy." 
Later  during  the  war  he 
served  successfully  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  as  Secretary 
of  State.12 

The  work  of  forming  a 
Southern  Confederacy  was 
completed  by  the  adoption 
of  a  permanent  constitution 
in  March.  It  was  framed 
by  the  Confederate  Congress 
and  submitted  to  conventions  in  the  States  which  had  seceded 
and  by  them  ratified  in  April.  It  differed  from  the  Federal 
Constitution  scarcely  more  than  the  teachings  of  experience 
under  the  old  instrument  showed  to  be  desirable  and  the 
necessities  of  adaptation  to  the  States-rights  interpretation 
required.  In  place  of  the  word  "  Union  "  the  word  "  Con- 
federacy "  was  substituted;  the  favor  of  Almighty  God  was 
invoked  in  the  preamble;  the  terms  of  the  President  and 

12  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  in  1865  Benjamin  escaped  to  Eng- 
land, took  up  his  residence  in  London  and  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  one  of 


Robert    Toombs 
From  a  photograph  taken  in  1859 


the  leaders  of  the  English  bar,  becoming  Queen's  Counsel  in  1872. 
Paris  in  1884. 


He  died  in 
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Vice  President  were  fixed  at  six  years,  and  they  were  de- 
clared ineligible  to  a  reelection;  bounties  and  protective 
tariffs  for  the  encouragement  of  particular  industries  were 
forbidden;  aliens  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage;  Confederate  officers  whose  jurisdiction  lay  within 
the  limits  of  a  State  were  made  liable  to  impeachment  by  the 
legislature  of  such  State ;  Congress  was  empowered  to  grant 
the  privilege  to  Cabinet  officers  of  seats  on  the  floor  of  either 
House;  the  President  was  empowered  to  veto  particular 
items  in  appropriation  bills;  and 
Congress  was  forbidden  to  ap- 
propriate money  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  unless  asked  for 
by  the  head  of  a  department.  A 
clause  was  also  added  forbidding 
the  importation  of  African  slaves 
from  foreign  countries,  and  em- 
powering Congress  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  slaves  from 
any  State  not  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  first  of  these 
provisions   was   a   declaration   to         JuDAH  Phtitp  Benjamin 

the  World  that  the    South  had  no     "The  Brain  of  the  Confederacy" 
,      .         ,  .11  i  Photograph    from    life 

desire  to  re-open  the  slave  trade, 

while  the  latter  was  designed  to  induce  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, two  States  which  furnished  the  more  southerly  com- 
monwealths with  negroes,  to  cast  their  lots  with  the  Con- 
federacy. There  were  provisions  for  removing  several 
ambiguities  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  protection  of  slave  property,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  no  circumlocution  was  employed  wherever  references  to 
slaves  and  slavery  were  made,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  With  the  adoption  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  permanent  constitution  the  organization  of  the 
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Confederacy  was  complete,  although  four  other  States  soon 
afterward  became  members.  Two  powerful  governments 
were  now  claiming  the  allegiance  of  the  eight  million  people 
of  the  South.  At  last  secession  and  a  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, the  things  so  long  threatened,  were  accomplished  facts, 
so  far  as  the  people  of  the  South  could  make  them  such. 
The  great  question  which  had  been  continually  asked  during 
the  progress  of  the  secession  movement  and  which  now  de- 
manded answer,  was  whether  the  Southern  States  would  be 
allowed  to  depart  in  peace  or  whether  the  United  States 
would  deny  the  right  of  secession  and  use  its  armed  power  to 
maintain  the  Union  unimpaired. 

Already,  before  the  presidential  election  in  November, 
it  being  reasonably  certain  that  Lincoln  would  be  chosen, 
the  veteran  General  Winfield  Scott,  commander  of  the 
United  States  Army,  himself  a  Southern  man  and  fully 
understanding  the  intentions  of  his  countrymen  of  the  South, 
wrote  the  President  from  New  York,  advising  him  to  gar- 
rison immediately  the  Southern  forts,  so  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  take  them  by  surprise.  The  Secretary  of  War,  to 
whom  General  Scott's  communication  was  referred,  was 
John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  who  soon  afterward  resigned 
to  join  the  secessionists  of  his  State.  Floyd  naturally 
did  not  attach  any  importance  to  General  Scott's  advice,  or 
at  least  he  did  so  profess,  and  he  easily  persuaded  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  largely  under  Southern  influence,  that  rein- 
forcement of  the  Southern  forts  would  only  serve  to  irritate 
the  Southerners  and  provoke  them  into  rebellion.  Within 
a  week  after  the  election  no  well-informed  person  could  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  South  Carolina  would  soon  pass  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  and  probably  attempt  to  seize  the  three 
forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  namely,  Moultrie,  Castle  Pinck- 
ney,  and  Sumter.  The  latter  had  just  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  some  ten  million  dollars,  and  commanded  the  entrance 
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to  the  harbor.  The  President  was  promptly  informed  of  the 
movements  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  urged  to  reenforce 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Moultrie,  which  was  the  only  one  of  the 
three  occupied  at  the  time.  The  three  Northern  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  also  one  Southern  member,  Mr.  Holt,  of 
Kentucky,  advised  the  President  to  act  at  once,  and  cited  for 
his  guidance  the  precedent  of  General  Jackson,  who  met 
nullification  at  the  threshold  in  1832. 

Buchanan,  who,  always  timid,  was  growing  old,  had 
conscientious  scruples  as  well  as  doubts  concerning  his  power 
to  "  coerce  "  a  State,  and  feebly  yielded  to  the  influence  ex- 
erted over  him  by  three  Southern  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia;  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  and 
Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi.  At  this  point  he  called 
upon  the  Attorney  General,  Jeremiah  Black,  an  able  jurist 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  an  opinion  concerning  the  power  of 
the  executive  in  the  premises.  The  Attorney  General  re- 
plied on  November  20,  in  an  opinion  which  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  sophistry  and  ambiguity.  He  began  by  saying 
that  "  the  will  of  a  State  cannot,  while  it  remains  in  the 
Confederacy,  absolve  its  people  from  obeying  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  of  the  central  government,"  and  that 
although  the  President  had  the  power  to  use  the  army  and 
navy  to  protect  the  public  property  of  the  United  States,  to 
collect  the  duties  and  execute  other  Federal  laws,  it  was 
doubtful  if  he  could  send  troops  into  a  State  if  there  were  no 
United  States  courts  or  officers  there  to  aid.  The  right  of 
the  general  government  to  preserve  itself  in  its  whole  con- 
stitutional vigor  by  repelling  a  direct  and  positive  aggres- 
sion upon  its  property  or  officers,  he  said,  was  undeniable, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  could  not  make  war 
upon  a  State.  After  vainly  trying,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
reduce  the  President  to  impotency,  he  admitted  that  the 
only  course  for  the  President  was  to  execute  the  laws  to  the 
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extent  of  the  defensive  means  placed  in  his  hands,  and  this 
was  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to  say.  Buchanan,  how- 
ever, still  hesitated,  although  the  commanders  of  the 
Charleston  forts  were  warning  him  daily  that,  without 
reinforcements,  the  forts  could  not  be  held. 

Congress  met  on  December  4,  and  the  President  sent 
in  his  annual  message,  which  was  given  up  almost  entirely  to 
the  Southern  question.  He  began  by  picturing  the  great 
discontent  throughout  the  Southern  States,  threatening,  as 
it  was,  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  and  for  which  he  threw 
responsibility  upon  the  people  of  the  North.  Their  in- 
cessant and  violent  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  he  said,  had  at  last  produced 
its  natural  effects.  It  had  arrayed  the  two  sections  against 
each  other  and,  by  exerting  a  malign  influence  on  the  slaves, 
had  destroyed  the  security  of  Southern  home  life.  He  then 
reviewed  the  rise  and  growth  of  abolitionism,  and  declared 
that  by  the  circulation  of  inflammatory  appeals  among  the 
slaves  they  had  been  stimulated  to  insurrection,  and  by  means 
of  sermons,  lectures,  and  editorials  the  general  peace  of  the 
country  had  been  disturbed  by  agitators.  All  that  the 
Southern  people  had  ever  contended  for,  he  said,  was  to  be 
let  alone  and  permitted  to  manage  their  domestic  institutions 
in  their  own  way. 

Taking  up  the  present  situation,  he  argued  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  afforded  no  just  cause  for  dissolving 
the  Union  and  destroying  the  "  noblest  system  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  by  mortals,  the  grandest  temple  ever  dedi- 
cated to  human  freedom  since  the  world  began."  With 
regard  to  secession,  he  said  that  no  State  had  a  right  to  se- 
cede; the  Union  was  not  a  rope  of  sand  to  be  dissolved  at 
the  pleasure  of  a  single  disaffected  State,  but  was  intended 
by  its  founders  to  be  perpetual.  Then,  with  a  slight  in- 
crease of  vigor,  he  declared  that  in  his  opinion  no  attempt 
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should  be  made  to  expel  the  United  States  from  the  posses- 
sion of  its  forts  and  other  property ;  but  if  he  were  mistaken 
as  to  this,  the  officers  in  command,  having  received  orders  to 
act  strictly  on  the  defensive,  would  protect  that  which  right- 
fully belonged  to  the  United  States.  Instead  of  stopping 
with  this  declaration,  which  was  all  that  the  situation  re- 
quired, he  went  on  to  argue  that  Congress  had  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  "  coerce  "  a  State  into  submission, 
if  it  made  an  attempt  to  withdraw.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, he  declared,  that  the  power  to  make  war  against  a 
State  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Constitution ;  but  even  if  the  power  were  undoubted  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  exercise  it  under  the  circumstances.  Strictly 
speaking,  his  line  of  argument  on  this  point  was  not  so 
much  unsound  as  it  was  wholly  irrelevant.  It  was  a  mental 
confusion  of  coercion  of  a  State  with  enforcement  of  the 
laws.  No  one  who  had  the  slightest  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  contended  that  the  President  had  any  authority 
to  make  war  on  a  State ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  deny 
his  right  and  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  and  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  whatever  that  might  involve.  "  It 
showed,"  said  Senator  Seward,  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  execute  the  laws — unless  somebody  opposes 
him;  and  that  no  State  has  the  right  to  secede — unless  it 
wants  to."  The  message  concluded  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  an  "  explanatory  amendment  "  to  the  Constitution 
be  adopted,  expressly  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  wherever  slavery  existed,  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  that  right  in  the  Territories,  and 
providing  greater  facilities  for  the  reclamation  of  slaves 
escaping  into  free  States. 

Congress  at  once  entered  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
President's  recommendations  with  a  view  to  bringing  about, 
if  possible,  a  compromise  of  the  questions  at  issue  between 
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the  North  and  the  South.  From  the  speeches  of  the  South- 
ern members  delivered  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  it  was 
clear  to  any  thinking  man  that  the  grievances  of  the  South 
were  such  as  could  not  be  redressed  by  any  action  of  Con- 
gress. The  overt  act  of  the  North  had  been  the  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  a  man  who  had  advocated  the  "  irrepressi- 
ble conflict  "  doctrine  and  had  declared  it  to  be  the  "  purpose 
of  the  North  to  make  war  upon  the  South  until  its  social 
system  should  be  destroyed."  "  This,"  said  Senator  Cling- 
man,  of  North  Carolina,  "  is  the  great,  remarkable,  and  dan- 
gerous fact  that  has  filled  my  section  with  alarm  and  dread 
for  the  future."  Over  and  over  again  it  was  asserted  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  dangerous  man  and  entertained  views 
and  opinions  which  were  destructive  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  Southern  States.  Furthermore,  the  Republicans 
were  told  that  it  was  too  late  to  make  concessions.  Senator 
Brown,  of  Mississippi,  facing  his  Republican  colleagues, 
said,  "  I  can  say  to  you,  with  all  the  calmness  and  dignity 
that  I  can  summon,  that  we  will  not  submit  to  the  election  of 
Lincoln,"  and  Senator  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  stated  that  noth- 
ing this  side  of  heaven  could  keep  the  South  from  seceding. 
'  You  talk,"  he  said,  "  about  concessions.  .  .  You  talk 
about  repealing  the  personal  liberty  bills  as  a  concession  to 
the  South.  .  .  Repeal  them  all  to-morrow,  sir,  and  it  would 
not  stop  this  revolution." 

In  all  the  speeches  delivered  by  Southern  members  the 
idea  was  reiterated  that  the  North  had  greatly  wronged  the 
South  by  its  hostile  sentiment  toward  slavery.  In  other 
words,  the  offense  of  the  North  had  consisted,  not  so  much 
of  overt  acts  as  unfriendly  opinions  toward  the  people  of  the 
South.  This  view  was  expressed  by  Senator  Iverson,  who 
said  that  "  the  personal  liberty  laws  were  not  obnoxious  to 
the  slaveholders  on  account  of  their  practical  effect,  but  on 
account  of  the  evidence  which  they  afforded  of  the  deep- 
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seated,  widespread  hostility  to  their  institutions."  Likewise 
Senator  Jefferson  Davis  asserted  that  the  grievances  of  the 
South  could  only  be  redressed  in  the  hearts  of  the  Northern 
people.  Turning  to  his  Republican  colleagues,  Mr.  Davis 
called  upon  them  to  say  if  their  people  were  not  hostile;  if 
they  had  the  fraternity  which  animated  their  fathers  who 
founded  the  Union;  if  they  were  prepared  to  do  their 
Southern  brethren  justice;  and  to  abandon  their  opposition 
to  the  Constitution.  "  Give  us  that  declaration,"  he  said; 
"  give  us  evidence  that  you  will  restore  us  to  our  original 
position,  when  mutual  kindness  was  the  animating  motive, 
and  then  we  may  hopefully  look  for  remedies  which  may 
suffice." 

On  no  subject  was  the  slaveholder  so  keenly  sensitive 
as  Northern  criticism  of  this  peculiar  institution.  The 
Southern  feeling  on  this  point  was  expressed  by  Senator 
Clay,  of  Alabama,  in  his  farewell  speech  to  the  Senate  on 
January  21,  1861.  He  said:  "The  platform  of  the 
Republican  party  of  1856  and  1860  we  regard  as  a  libel  upon 
the  character  and  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Southern  people.  No  bitterer  or  more  of- 
fensive calumny  could  be  uttered  against  them  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  denouncing  their  system  of  slavery  as  one  of  twin 
relics  of  barbarism  with  polygamy.  It  not  only  reproaches 
us  as  un- Christian  and  heathenish,  but  imputes  a  sin  and  a 
crime  deserving  universal  scorn  and  universal  enmity.  No 
sentiment  is  more  insulting  or  more  hostile  to  our  domestic 
tranquillity,  to  our  social  order,  and  to  our  social  existence 
than  is  contained  in  the  declaration  that  our  negroes  are  en- 
titled to  liberty  and  equality  with  the  white  man.  It  is  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  effect,  as  strong  an  incitement  and  invocation 
to  servile  insurrection,  to  murder,  arson,  and  other  crimes,  as 
any  to  be  found  in  abolition  literature." 

Notwithstanding  the  declarations  of  the  more  extreme 
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Southerners  concerning  the  fixed  determination  of  the  people 
of  the  South  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  various  compro- 
mise schemes  were  proposed  in  the  hope  of  averting  the  con- 
flict which  now  seemed  inevitable.     The  most  important  of 
these  was  that  introduced  by  the  venerable  Kentucky  Sena- 
tor, Mr.  Crittenden,  an  old-line  Whig,  of  strong  Union  pro- 
clivities and  the  successor  of  Henry  Clay  in  the  Senate.    His 
proposition  was  for  a  constitutional  amendment  extending 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  36°  30',  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territory  north  of  the  line  and 
recognizing  its  existence  below  that  line  as  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress  or  of  any  territorial  government  to  interfere 
with  in  any  manner  whatsoever.     Other  provisions  of  the 
proposed  amendment  prohibited  Congress  from  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  compensation 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District, 
and  of  those  of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  provided  a  scheme 
of  compensation  out  of  the  national  treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  owners  who  were  prevented  from  recovering  their  fugitive 
slaves  by  the  action  of  rescuing  mobs  in  the  North ;  prohibited 
Congress  from  interfering  with  the  transportation  of  slaves 
between  the  slaveholding  States  and  Territories;    and  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  the  Northern  States  the  repeal  of 
the  Personal  Liberty  Laws.    No  future  amendment  was  ever 
to  be  made  which  would  affect  these  amendments,  nor  was 
any  amendment  ever  to  be  made  which  would  empower  Con- 
gress to  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  State  where  it  already 
existed.     These  propositions  were  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  eminent  senators  representing  both  par- 
ties and  sections.     After  laboring  earnestly  for  more  than 
a  week  to  formulate  some  basis  of  compromise,  the  commit- 
tee reported  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  that  it  was  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement. 

The  Republican  members  rejected  the  Crittenden  pro- 
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posal  on  the  ground  that  it  sanctioned  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  introduced  unamendable  provisions  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Davis  and  Toombs,  though  favoring  it,  voted  in 
the  negative,  preferring  not  to  give  their  approval  to  any 
compromise  measure  which  the  North  would  not  support. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  responsibility  for  defeating  this  com- 
promise rested  upon  the  Northern  senators.13  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  adoption  of  the 
compromise  would  not  have  effected  a  permanent  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  sections,  but  only  a 
temporary  postponement  of  the  conflict  which  was  bound  to 
come,  sooner  or  later.  The  most  that  the  Republicans  would 
consent  to  in  the  way  of  compromise  was  an  amendment 
prohibiting  any  alteration  of  the  Constitution  which  should 
authorize  Congress  to  abolish  or  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  States,  a  modification  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  so  as  to 
allow  a  jury  trial  to  the  fugitive,  and  a  congressional  recom- 
mendation to  the  States  for  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Lib- 
erty Laws  which  contravened  the  Constitution  or  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  These  propositions  were  not  taken 
seriously  by  the  Senate.  The  first  and  third  furnished  no 
additional  security  to  slave  property,  while  the  second  would 
actually  diminish  such  as  already  existed.  It  was  a  real 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  call  them  a  "  compromise."  >_ 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  select  committee  of 
thirty-three,  one  member  from  each  State,  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  Southern  question  and  formulate,  if  possible, 
a  plan  of  adjustment;  but  it  likewise  was  unable  to  agree 
upon  any  measure  which  would  secure  the  approval  of  both 
sides.  Upon  the  failure  of  this  attempt  at  compromise,  some 
twenty  senators  and  representatives  from  the  slave  States 
met  at  the  house  of  Reuben  Davis,  a  representative  from 
Mississippi,  and  prepared  and  issued  a  manifesto  to  their 

13  See  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iii.  p.  154. 
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constituents.  In  this  they  advised  them  that  further  argu- 
ment was  useless,  that  all  hope  of  relief  in  the  Union  was 
gone,  that  the  South  should  not  be  further  deceived  by 
Northern  pretenses,  that  the  honor,  safety,  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Southern  people  were  to  be  found  only  in  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  that  the  "  sole  and  primary  aim 
of  each  slaveholding  State  ought  to  be  its  speedy  and  abso- 
lute separation  from  an  unnatural  and  hostile  union."  Tele- 
graph dispatches  from  the  leaders  at  Washington  now  flew 
thick  and  fast  to  the  Southern  capitals,  advising  secession 
without  further  delay.  On  January  5,  1861,  the  Senators 
from  seven  of  the  slave  States  held  a  caucus  at  Washington 
and  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
Southern  States  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  secede  from  the 
Union;  that  provision  should  be  made  for  a  convention  to 
organize  a  Confederacy  of  the  seceding  States,  and  that 
representatives  and  senators  in  Congress  should  be  in- 
structed whether  to  remain  at  Washington  or  to  resign  their 
seats  and  return  home. 

There  were  those,  however,  who  had  not  yet  abandoned 
all  hope  of  compromise,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  call  issued  by 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  a  convention  of  delegates  repre- 
senting thirteen  free  and  seven  slave  States  met  at  Wash- 
ington, February  4,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Confederacy 
was  organized  at  Montgomery,  to  take  into  consideration 
measures  for  the  adjustment  of  the  unhappy  differences 
between  the  two  sections.  The  convention  consisted  of  many 
able  and  patriotic  men,  who  were  fully  impressed  with  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  nation  and  who  were  ready  to 
make  any  reasonable  concession  to  save  their  country  from 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  It  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
the  venerable  ex-President,  John  Tyler,  as  the  presiding 
officer,  and  for  more  than  three  weeks  everything  that  patri- 
otic men  could  do  was  done  to  agree  upon  some  compromise. 
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It  finally  decided  upon  a  series  of  proposed  amendments, 
which  were  recommended  to  Congress,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant one,  that  relating  to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  had  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  only  a  bare  majority  of  the  delegates, 
and  the  whole  scheme  fell  through.  This  was  the  last  nota- 
ble effort  at  compromise.  It  was  now  clear  that  further 
efforts  of  the  kind  were  useless  and  that  the  only  means  of 
settling  the  differences  was  by 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
Meantime  the  vexatious 
question  of  the  forts  in 
Charleston  harbor  was  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  acts  of  the 
secession  convention  of  South 
Carolina  had  been  to  appoint 
three  commissioners  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington  to  treat 
with  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  delivery 
of  the  forts,  magazines,  light- 
houses, and  other  Federal 
property  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  a  n  d  t  o  negotiate 
other  arrangements.  Shortly 
after  the  commissioners 
reached  Washington  the 
"  alarming  "  news  was  received  that  Major  Robert  Ander- 
son, commander  of  Fort  Moultrie,  had  secretly  transferred 
his  forces  to  Fort  Sumter  and  had  dismantled  Moultrie 
and  spiked  its  guns.  Major  Anderson  made  the  change 
upon  his  own  authority,  in  the  full  belief  that  he  could 
not  effectively  defend  himself  in  Moultrie,  if  attacked, 
and  being  fully  satisfied  of  the  more  advantageous  posi- 
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tion  of  Sumter.  "  Being  in  command  of  all  the  forts  in 
the  harbor,  I  had  the  right,"  he  said,  "  to  transfer  my  force 
from  Moultrie  to  Sumter." 

Nevertheless,  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  Major's  action  and,  believing  that 
he  had  acted  in  pursuance  of  instructions,  they  immediately 
charged  the  President  with  bad  faith.  Soon  after  the  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina  her  representatives  in  Congress  had 
waited  on  the  President  and  secured  from  him  what  they 
understood  to  be  a  promise  that  the  military  status  in  Charles- 
ton harbor  should  not  be  changed  pending  negotiations  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  South  Carolina  and  the  United 
States  for  the  adjustment  of  questions  relative  to  the  forts 
and  other  public  property.  When,  therefore,  the  commis- 
sioners were  informed  of  the  change  from  Moultrie  to  Sum- 
ter, they  addressed  an  extraordinary  communication  to  the 
President,  reciting  the  Act  by  which  South  Carolina  had 
"  resumed  "  the  powers  she  had  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  and  informing  him  that  they  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  the  mutual  settlement 
of  all  questions  in  dispute,  but  that  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty- four  hours  made  that  impossible.  '  Until  these  cir- 
cumstances," ran  the  communication,  "  are  explained  in  a 
manner  which  relieves  us  of  all  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
these  negotiations  shall  be  conducted,  we  are  forced  to  sus- 
pend all  decision  as  to  any  arrangements  by  which  our  mutual 
interests  might  be  amicably  adjusted."  In  conclusion,  the 
President  was  urged  to  order  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  from  Charleston  harbor,  otherwise  negotiations 
would  be  impossible.14  The  President  did  not  take  offense 
at  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  communication,  and 
informed  the  commissioners  that,  while  he  could  not  receive 
them  as  envoys  from  a  foreign  government,  he  was  willing 

U "  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "for   1861,  p.   702. 
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to  meet  them  as  private  gentlemen  and  to  communicate  to 
Congress  any  proposition  they  might  have  to  make  to  that 
body.  He  denied  that  he  had  made  any  pledge  as  to 
the  status  of  the  forts  at  Charleston,  asserted  that  Major 
Anderson  had  acted  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  stated 
that  his  first  impulse  had  been  to  order  the  Major  to  return 
to  Moultrie,  but  before  any  action  could  be  taken  other 
events  had  happened  in  South  Carolina  which  materially 
altered  the  situation. 

Immediately  after  the  removal  to  Sumter,  the  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  sent  a  message  to  Major  Anderson, 
in  which  he  recited  the  terms  of  the  alleged  agreement  with 
the  President  and  demanded  his  return  to  Fort  Moultrie. 
The  Major  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  agreement, 
that  he  had  transferred  his  command  to  Fort  Sumter,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  irritating  the  South  Carolina  authorities, 
but  as  a  means  of  defense,  and  that,  although  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  people  of  the  South,  a  fact  which  was  well 
known,  his  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  was  plain, 
and  he  therefore  declined  to  accede  to  the  request.  There- 
upon the  South  Carolina  authorities  took  possession  of  Fort 
Moultrie  and  raised  the  palmetto  flag  over  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  custom  house,  the  arsenal,  containing  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  ammunition,  and  other  public  property  in 
Charleston  were  seized  by  the  State  officials.  In  view  of 
these  transactions,  the  President  informed  the  commissioners 
on  December  30  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  withdraw 
the  troops  from  Charleston  harbor.  The  commissioners 
thereupon  sent  the  President  a  communication  in  reply, 
charging  him  with  violating  his  pledge  in  a  dishonorable 
manner  and  accusing  him  of  misrepresentation,  which  con- 
duct, they  said,  had  made  war  inevitable.  The  communi- 
cation was  returned  with  the  indorsement  that  its  character 
was  such  that  the  President  had  declined  to  receive  it. 
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Thenceforth  Buchanan's  course  was  changed.  Cobb 
and  Floyd  had  already  resigned,  and  Thompson  followed  a 
few  days  later,  their  places  being  filled  by  Union  men.  With 
a  united  Cabinet  insisting  upon  a  firm,  positive  course,  and 
the  people  of  the  North  demanding  the  reenf  orcement  of  the 
garrison  at  Sumter,  Buchanan  yielded  and  made  ready  to 
send  a  merchant  steamer,  the  Star  of  the  West,  to  Charleston 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  a  quantity  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  other  supplies  for  the  relief  of  Major  An- 
derson. This  steamer  arrived  off  Charleston  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  November  9,  and  while  proceeding  slowly 
up  the  channel  within  two  miles  of  Sumter,  was  fired  upon 
by  a  masked  battery  situated  on  Morris  Island,  which  had 
been  made  ready  in  expectation  of  the  attempt  to  supply  the 
fort  with  reenf orcements.  Having  no  means  of  defense 
and  being  threatened  with  capture  or  destruction,  the  Star 
of  the  West  turned  about,  steamed  down  the  channel  under 
a  heavy  fire,  and  returned  uninjured  to  New  York. 

The  South  Carolina  legislature  promptly  passed  reso- 
lutions declaring  that  any  attempt  to  reenf  orce  Fort  Sumter 
would  be  considered  an  act  of  hostility  and  approving  the 
action  of  the  troops  who  had  fired  on  the  Star  of  the  West. 
A  few  days  after  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  reenforce 
Major  Anderson  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  sent  a 
messenger  to  induce  him  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to  the  State 
authorities,  with  the  pledge  that  it  should  be  accounted  for  to 
the  United  States.  The  Major  replied  on  January  11 
that  he  had  no  power  to  comply  with  the  request.  The 
governor  thereupon  dispatched  a  commissioner  to  Washing- 
ton to  make  a  formal  demand  upon  the  President  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Washington  he  was 
induced  by  certain  Southern  senators  and  representatives 
to  postpone  the  delivery  of  his  letter  until  the  proposed  Con- 
federacy should  be  formed.     Early  in  February  the  demand 
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was  made,  accompanied  by  a  warning  that  the  attempt  to 
reenforce  Sumter  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war.  On 
February  6  the  President  made  his  final  reply  through 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Holt,  affirming  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  government  to  reenforce  the  garrison,  and 
concluding  with  these  words:  "If  with  all  the  multiplied 
proofs  of  the  President's  anxiety  for  peace  and  of  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  has  pursued  it,  the  authorities  of  that 
State  shall  assault  Port  Sumter  and  peril  the  lives  of  the 
handful  of  brave  and  loyal  men  shut  within  its  walls,  and 
thus  plunge  our  common  country  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
then  upon  them  and  those  they  represent  must  rest  the 
responsibility."  Thus  did  the  President  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  secessionists  of  South  Carolina.  They  took 
it  up  and  began  elaborate  preparations  for  capturing  the 
forts,  and  when  the  government  of  the  Confederacy  took 
charge  in  March  the  guns  of  five  hostile  forts  were  pointing 
toward  Sumter.  By  permission  of  the  State  authorities, 
the  women  and  children  of  the  fort  were  removed  and  taken 
to  New  York. 

In  the  meantime  Buchanan's  administration  had  ey 
pired  and  Lincoln  was  in  control  of  affairs  at  Washington 
On  February  11  he  set  out  from  Springfield  on  his  journey 
to  Washington.  At  the  railroad  station  he  made  a  farewell 
address  to  his  fellow  townsmen,  saying  that  he  was  about 
to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  a  duty  greater  than  that 
which  had  ever  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days 
of  Washington.  All  along  the  route  he  was  greeted  by 
multitudes  of  enthusiastic  citizens  eager  to  hear  every  word 
he  had  to  say  upon  the  great  question  of  the  hour.  Speeches 
were  made  at  Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  and  Harrisburg,  but  on  the 
whole  they  were  disappointing  to  those  who  expected  words 
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of  wisdom  from  the  President-elect,  who  had  maintained  a 
studious  silence  since  his  election.  There  was  hardly  an 
intimation  of  his  policy,  while  his  speeches  contained  much 
that  was  commonplace,  and  on  several  occasions  his  journey 
was  attended  by  incidents  which  called  forth  expressions  of 
ridicule  from  the  press.  He  declared  again  and  again  that 
there  was  no  crisis  except  an  artificial  one,  that  nothing  was 
going  wrong,  that  nobody  would  be  hurt,  and  advised  the 
people  to  keep  cool.  The  impression  which  these  speeches 
made  was  rather  unfavorable  throughout  the  country,  but 
the  truth  is,  Lincoln  had  purposely  avoided  anticipating  his 
inaugural  address  and  had  committed  no  other  offense  than 
to  follow  his  Western  stump-speech  methods  in  addressing 
cultivated  audiences  in  Eastern  cities.  Those  who  criticised 
soon  discovered  that  they  had  misjudged  the  real  character 
of  the  man. 

While  at  Harrisburg  Mr.  Lincoln  received  warnings 
from  several  sources  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  assas- 
sinated while  passing  through  Baltimore.  The  warnings 
were  such  that  he  could  not  wisely  ignore  them,  and  yielding 
to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends,  he  set  out  from 
Harrisburg  on  the  night  of  February  22,  instead  of  the 
following  morning,  as  originally  planned,  and  attired  in 
a  Scotch  plaid  cap  and  cloak  he  passed  through  Baltimore 
unrecognized,  and  reached  Washington  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  February  23.  This  manner  of  entry  into 
the  Capital  was  the  subject  of  much  ridicule  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  opponents,15  and  was  submitted  to  by  Lin- 
coln himself  only  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  his  friends, 
and,  indeed,  subsequent  events  showed  that  the  precautions 
were  not  entirely  unwarranted.  On  March  4  he  was  inau- 
gurated without  incident,  except  that  the  ceremonies  were 
marked  by  an  extraordinary  military  display.    Rumors  had 

15 See  E.  A.  Pollard,  "The  Lost  Cause,"  p.  103. 
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reached  the  ears  of  General  Scott  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  interfere  with  the  inauguration,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  had  taken  unusual  precautions  to  prevent 
disturbances.  More  than  2,000  troops  paraded  the 
streets,  sentinels  were  posted  on  places  of  eminence, 
and  artillery  commanded  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
the  Capitol.  The  President  moved  to  the  Capitol  in  a  hollow 
square  of  cavalry  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address  behind 
a  row  of  bayonets.  In  his  speech  he  assured  the  Southern 
people  that  they  need  have  no  apprehension  on  account  of 
the  accession  of  a  Republican  administration;  he  reiterated 
what  he  had  said  as  a  private  citizen,  that  he  had  no  purpose 
or  inclination  to  interfere  either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  institution  of  slavery,  believing  as  he  did  that  he  had  no 
lawful  right  to  do  so;  declared  that  the  union  of  the  States 
was  perpetual,  being  older  than  the  Constitution  itself ;  that 
no  State  upon  its  own  motion  could  get  out  of  the  Union; 
that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect  were  legally  void ; 
and  that  acts  of  violence  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  were  insurrectionary  or  revolutionary,  according  to 
circumstances.  Concerning  his  future  policy  he  declared 
that  he  would  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  Union  was 
unbroken  and  would  take  care  to  the  extent  of  his  ability 
faithfully  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  in  all  the  States. 
In  this,  he  said,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence;  in- 
deed, there  would  be  none,  unless  it  was  forced  upon  the 
government.  The  power  confided  to  him,  he  continued, 
would  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  of  the  United  States  and  to  collect  the  customs 
duties,  but  beyond  what  might  be  necessary  for  these  pur- 
poses there  would  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  among 
or  against  the  people  anywhere.  As  a  further  concession 
to  Southern  sentiment  he  announced  that  wherever  hostility 
to  the  United  States  was  so  great  as  to  deter  competent 
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resident  citizens  from  holding  the  Federal  offices,  he  would 
not  force  obnoxious  strangers  upon  them,  but  would  forego 
the  use  of  such  offices.  Even  the  mails  should  continue 
to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  unless  repelled.  In  con- 
clusion he  said:  "  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can 
have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  I 
am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords 
of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone,  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature." 

Conservative  Republicans  and  Northern  Democrats 
alike  approved  the  address.  Only  a  few  radicals  criticised 
it  for  the  concessions  which  it  offered  to  the  South — con- 
cessions which,  it  was  said,  only  served  to  encourage  the 
secessionists.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  distinctly  conciliatory 
frame  of  mind  and  he  wished  if  possible  to  allay  every  appre- 
hension that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  government  to  do 
anything  more  than  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  enforce 
the  laws,  collect  customs  duties,  and  protect  the  public 
property  of  the  United  States.  But  nevertheless  the  address 
was  construed  in  the  South  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  slave  States. 

For  his  official  advisers  the  new  President  chose  William 
H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  his  chief  rival  for  the  nomination, 
to  be  Secretary  of  State;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  a  Free  Soil 
Democrat  of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Simon 
Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Secretary  of  War ;  Gideon 
Wells,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy;   Caleb 
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Smith,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Edward 
Bates,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Attorney  General;  and  Montgom- 
ery Blair,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Postmaster  General.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  had  been  rather  difficult  owing  to  the 
various  interests  involved  and  the  several  shades  of  opinion 
concerning  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  but  it  was  done  with 
tact  and  without  causing  offense  to  the  Republican  leaders. 
In  the  meantime  the  Confederacy  had  been  organized 
and  its  government  was  making  diligent  preparation  for 
war.  Provisions  were  made  for  raising  troops,  for  organiz- 
ing a  navy,  for  establishing  a  post  office,  for  borrowing 
money,  and  for  sending  a  commissioner  to  Europe  to  nego- 
tiate treaties.  A  commission  of  three  members  was  also 
appointed  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  for  adjustment  of  matters 
relating  to  the  public  property,  the  public  debt,  and  the  like. 
Shortly  after  the  inauguration,  the  commissioners  applied  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  through  Senator  Hunter,  of  Virginia, 
who  acted  as  intermediary,  for  an  interview  with  Lincoln. 
Their  communication  stated  that  they  were  the  representa- 
tives of  an  "  independent  nation,  de  facto  and  de  jure" 
which  possessed  a  "  government  perfect  in  all  its  parts  and 
endowed  with  all  the  means  of  self-support,"  and  that  they 
wished  to  effect  a  "  speedy  adjustment  of  all  questions  in 
dispute  on  terms  of  amity,  good- will,  and  mutual  interest." 
Three  days  later,  that  is  to  say,  March  15,  Seward  prepared 
a  reply  (which,  however,  was  not  delivered  until  April  8), 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  statements  set  forth  in  the  letter  of 
the  commissioners  and  denied  that  the  acts  of  the  seceded 
States  amounted  to  an  accomplished  revolution,  or  that  the 
Confederacy  was  an  independent  nation,  and  asserted  that 
it  was  only  "  a  perversion  of  a  temporary  and  partisan  ex- 
citement to  the  inconsiderate  purposes  of  an  unjustifiable 
and  unconstitutional  aggression  upon  the  rights  and  the 
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authority  vested  in  the  Federal  government."  Referring 
the  commissioners  to  the  President's  inaugural  address,  the 
Secretary  of  State  declared  that  he  was  prevented  thereby 
from  assuming  that  the  Confederate  States  had  in  fact 
withdrawn  from  the  Union,  or  that  they  could  withdraw  in 
the  manner  described  by  the  commissioners.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  said,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  unable 
to  comply  with  the  request  for  an  official  interview,  since 
it  might  be  construed  into  a  recognition  of  the  Confederacy 
and  embarrass  the  administration. 

During  the  twenty-three  days  between  the  preparation 
of  this  reply  and  its  delivery  the  Secretary  of  State,  how- 
ever, consented  to  communicate  verbally  with  the  commis- 
sioners through  the  friendly  mediation  of  Mr.  Justice  Camp- 
bell, of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  a  native  of 
Alabama.  In  this  circuitous  method  the  commissioners  were 
given  assurances,  as  they  understood,  but  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Lincoln  it  subsequently  developed,  that  Fort 
Sumter  would  be  evacuated.  In  fact,  on  March  15,  in  the 
course  of  an  interview  with  Justice  Campbell,  Seward  in- 
formed him  that  before  he  could  dispatch  a  letter,  which 
he  then  held  in  his  hand,  to  Montgomery,  the  telegraph 
would  have  carried  to  the  President  of  the  Confederacy 
news  of  the  evacuation  of  Sumter.  Relying  upon  what 
they  understood  to  be  a  pledge  of  the  administration,  the 
commissioners  did  not  insist  upon  an  official  interview,  but 
discovering  early  in  April  that  preparations  were  being  made 
for  an  expedition  to  Sumter,  they  requested  the  delivery 
of  an  answer  to  their  communication  of  March  12.  When 
this  was  received  they  expressed  surprise  at  the  information 
contained  therein,  in  view  of  the  assurances  which  had  been 
given  them,  and  asserted  that  the  Secretary  had  been  playing 
a  game  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  On  April  7  Jus- 
tice Campbell  asked  Mr.  Seward  what  was  the  meaning  of 
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the  reports  coming  to  his  ears  of  military  preparations, 
and  if  his  assurances  of  evacuation  were  to  be  observed. 
Seward  replied  laconically :  "  Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully 
kept — wait  and  see."  16  On  this  day  the  Federal  fleet  sailed 
for  Charleston,  and  on  the  following  a  messenger  sent  by  the 
Department  of  State  notified  the  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  supply  Fort  Sumter 
with  provisions  only,  and  if  no  resistance  should  be  offered 
no  effort  would  be  made  to  throw  in  men,  arms,  or  ammuni- 
tion without  further  notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the 
fort.  In  view  of  these  events  the  Confederate  authorities 
maintained  that  they  had  been  hoodwinked  and  deceived  by 
the  administration  at  Washington,  a  fact  which  led  Jefferson 
Davis  to  declare  in  his  message  to  the  Confederate  Congress 
that  "  the  crooked  paths  of  diplomacy  can  scarcely  furnish 
an  example  so  wanting  in  courtesy,  in  candor  and  directness 
as  was  the  course  of  the  government  at  Washington  toward 
the  commissioners." 

The  Federal  fleet  was  now  approaching  Charleston. 
What  action  would  the  Confederate  authorities  take?  Davis 
and  his  Cabinet  were  not  united  as  to  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Toombs,  the  Secretary  of  State,  strongly  opposed 
attacking  the  fort.  He  declared  that  it  would  inaugurate 
the  greatest  civil  war  that  the  world  had  yet  seen;  that  it 
was  suicidal  and  would  "  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest  from  which 
the  legions  now  quiet  would  swarm  out  and  sting  us  to 
death."  But  against  this  it  was  said  that  the  occupation  of 
the  fort  by  a  foreign  and  hostile  power  was  inconsistent 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Confederacy,  and  dangerous  to 
its  safety.  After  long  and  thoughtful  deliberation  they 
decided  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and,  if  the 
request  was  refused,  to  reduce  it. 

General  Beauregard,  who  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  provisional  army  of  the  Confederacy,  with  headquar- 

ic  Bancroft,  "Life  of  Seward,"  vol.  ii.  p.   140. 
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ters  at  Charleston,  was  so  instructed,  and  on  April 
11  he  sent  two  aides  to  Major  Anderson  to  demand  the 
evacuation  of  the  fort.  The  Major  promptly  replied  that 
he  regretted  that  the  demand  was  one  with  which  his  sense 
of  honor  and  obligation  to  his  government  prevented  com- 
pliance.   At  the  same  time  the  aides  were  informed  verbally 

that  if  they  did  not  batter  the 
fort  to  pieces  the  garrison 
would  be  starved  out  in  a  few 
days.  In  view  of  this  verbal 
observation  General  Beaure- 
gard, after  communicating 
with  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment at  Montgomery,  decided 
to  offer  Major  Anderson 
another  proposition  before  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, toward  midnight  of 
April  11,  aides  were  again  sent 
to  propose  that  if  he  would 
state  the  time  at  which  he 
would  evacuate  and  agree  not 
to  use  his  guns  against  them  in 
the  meantime,  the  Confeder- 
ates would  abstain  from  firing  upon  the  fort.  Major  An- 
derson held  a  long  conference  with  his  officers,  and  it  was 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  replied  that  he  was 
willing  to  evacuate  on  the  15th  should  he  not  receive,  prior  to 
that  date,  instructions  to  the  contrary  from  his  govern- 
ment, or  additional  supplies.  The  aides,  without  consulting 
General  Beauregard,  rejected  these  conditions,  and  at  4:20 
a.  m.  the  following  day  notified  Major  Anderson  that 
within  one  hour  from  that  time  their  batteries  would 
open  fire  on  the  fort.     Surgeon   Samuel  W.   Crawford, 
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one  of  the  officers  of  the  fort,  records  that  the  sea  was  calm 
and  the  night  still  under  the  bright  starlight  when,  at  half- 
past  four  in  the  morning,  the  sound  of  a  mortar  from  a  bat- 
tery at  Fort  Johnson  broke  upon  the  stillness.17  It  was  a 
signal  shell  giving  notice  to  the  batteries  to  open  fire. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  by  Captain  George  James,  who 
commanded  the  battery;  the  shell  rose  high  in  the  air,  and 
curving  in  its  course,  burst  almost  directly  over  the  fort. 
After  a  deathly  silence  of  a  few  moments  a  gun  discharged 
from  the  iron-clad  battery  on  Cummings  Points,  fired  by 
Edward  Ruffin,  a  Virginia  volunteer.  Hardly  had  its  echo 
died  upon  the  air  when  the  mortars  commenced,  followed  in 
succession  by  the  batteries,  until  the  fort  was  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  fire.  It  was  not  until  seven  o'clock  that  Fort 
Sumter  replied,  the  battery  commanded  by  Captain  Double- 
day  being  the  first  to  respond.  All  day  the  bombardment 
continued,  and  by  evening  it  was  evident  that  Fort  Sumter 
was  badly  damaged.  Throughout  the  dark  and  rainy  night 
which  followed  the  Confederate  batteries  kept  up  their  fire 
at  regular  intervals,  making  a  grand  and  terrible  spectacle. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day  the  cannonading 
was  renewed  in  earnest  by  both  sides.  Soon  smoke  was  seen 
issuing  from  Sumter,  and  the  Confederate  batteries  in- 
creased their  fire  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  terms. 
Sumter's  guns  continued  with  less  regularity  and  at  longer 
intervals,  and  before  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced  the 
condition  of  the  garrison  had  become  pitiable.  The  interior 
of  the  fort  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  most  of  the  guns  were  out  of 
working  order,  with  smoke  so  dense  in  the  casemates  that 
the  men  were  unable  to  work  those  that  remained,  and  the 
fire  had  spread  until  the  entire  stock  of  powder,  except  five 
barrels,  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  flag-staff  having  been  cut  away,  so  that  the  flag 
could  no  longer  be  seen,  General  Beauregard    sent    mes- 

17  Crawford,  "The  Story  of  Fort  Sumter,"  p.  427. 
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sengers  to  inquire  if  the  garrison  were  in  distress  and  if  they 
wished  aid.  Further  resistance  being  useless,  Major  Ander- 
son accepted  terms  and  surrendered  the  fort.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  lowered  and  the  Stars  and  Bars,  the  Con- 
federate emblem,  hoisted  in  its  place.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  not  a  single  life  was  lost  on  either  side,  in  spite  of  the 
long  and  terrific  bombardment.  After  the  surrender  the 
garrison  was  placed  aboard  the  steamship  Baltic  and 
carried  to  New  York.  The  story  of  the  attack  was  briefly 
told  in  Major  Anderson's  official  report  to  the  government: 
"  Having  defended  Fort  Sumter  for  thirty-four  hours, 
until  the  quarters  were  entirely  burnt,  the  main  gates  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  the  gorge  walls  seriously  injured,  the  maga- 
zine surrounded  by  flames,  and  its  door  closed  from  the 
effects  of  heat,  four  barrels  and  three  cartridges  of  powder 
only  being  available,  and  no  provisions  remaining  but  pork, 
I  accepted  terms  of  evacuation  offered  by  General  Beaure- 
gard— being  the  same  offered  by  him  on  the  11th  instant, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities — and  marched  out 
of  the  fort  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  14th  instant,  with  colors 
flying  and  drums  beating,  bringing  away  company  and  pri- 
vate property,  and  saluting  my  flag  with  fifty  guns." 

While  the  bombardment  was  taking  place  a  portion  of 
the  Federal  fleet,  consisting  of  eight  vessels  and  1,380  men, 
within  hearing  distance  of  the  guns,  lay  outside  the  harbor, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  fight,  being  powerless,  it  was  alleged, 
to  aid  their  hard-pressed  comrades.  The  raising  of  the  Con- 
federate flag  over  the  fort  caused  great  rejoicing  in  Charles- 
ton; bells  were  rung,  cannon  were  fired,  and  special  services 
were  held  in  the  churches  in  honor  of  the  victory.  In  the 
Ncfrth  Major  Anderson  was  welcomed  as  a  returning  hero, 
salutes  were  fired  in  his  honor  and  swords  were  voted  him  by 
various  public  and  private  bodies.  The  South  had  at  last 
spoken;  what  would  be  the  reply  of  the  North! 


Chapter   XXIX 
THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

I 

NORTHERN    AND    SOUTHERN    SENTIMENT 

THE  prophecy  of  Secretary  Toombs  that  the  firing  on 
Fort  Sumter  would  inaugurate  the  greatest  civil  war 
of  modern  times  proved  to  be  literally  true.  Up 
to  this  event  the  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  free  States  with 
regard  to  the  duty  of  the  government  had  been  painfully 
distressing  to  staunch  Unionists.  The  Northern  Democrats 
as  well  as  many  Republicans  had  hardly  made  up  their  own 
minds  whether  the  government  had  any  constitutional  power 
to  prevent  the  slave  States  from  seceding  or  not,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  exercise  the  power.  Horace 
Greeley,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  one  of  the 
leading  Republican  journals  of  the  country,  spoke  for  a 
large  class  of  Northern  people,  when  on  November  9,  1860, 
he  wrote :  :'  We  hold,  with  Jefferson,  to  the  inalienable  right 
of  communities  to  alter  or  abolish  forms  of  government  that 
have  become  oppressive  or  injurious;  and  if  the  cotton 
States  shall  decide  that  they  can  do  better  out  of  the  Union 
than  in  it,  we  insist  on  letting  them  go  in  peace.  The  right 
to  secede  may  be  a  revolutionary  right,  but  it  exists  never- 
theless; and  we  do  not  see  how  one  party  can  have  a  right 
to  do  what  another  party  has  the  right  to  prevent.  We 
must  ever  resist  the  right  of  any  State  to  remain  in  the  Union 
and  nullify  or  defy  the  laws  thereof;  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  is  quite  another  matter.    And  whenever  a  consider- 
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able  section  of  our  Union  shall  deliberately  resolve  to  go 
out,  we  shall  resist  all  coercive  measures  designed  to  keep 
her  in.  We  hope  never  to  live  in  a  republic  whereof  one 
section  is  pinned  to  the  residue  by  bayonets." 

Again,  as  late  as  April  9,  1861,  Wendell  Phillips  de- 
clared from  a  public  platform  that  the  Southern  people  had 
a  right  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  should  have 
a  separate  government,  and  asserted  that  Lincoln  had  no 
right  to  a  single  soldier  in  Fort  Sumter.  Mr.  Greeley,  how- 
ever, soon  changed  his  mind  on  this  question,  as  did  many 
other  Republicans,  and  whatever  secession  sentiment  existed 
in  the  North  on  April  12,  1861,  it  apparently  van- 
ished with  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 
"  That  event,"  said  James  Russell  Lowell,  "  brought  the  free 
States  to  their  feet  as  one  man."  It  united  the  people  of  the 
North  as  the  election  of  Lincoln  had  already  united  those 
of  the  South.  The  prevailing  sentiment  now  was  summed  up 
in  General  Dix's  famous  telegram  to  a  New  Orleans  customs 
officer:  "If  anyone  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American 
flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot."  President  Lincoln,  who  had 
declared  that  his  path  of  duty  under  the  Constitution  was  as 
plain  as  a  turnpike  road,  issued  a  proclamation  the  day  after 
the  fall  of  Sumter  reciting  that  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  was  being  opposed  in  certain  States 
by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  judicial  proceedings  and  calling  for  75,000 
of  the  State  militia  to  serve  for  three  months  to  suppress  the 
said  combinations  and  regain  possession  of  the  forts  and 
other  property  which  had  been  seized  by  the  authorities  of 
the  seceding  States.  By  the  same  proclamation  all  persons 
opposing  the  laws  were  commanded  to  disperse  and  retire 
peaceably  to  their  homes  within  twenty  days.  At  the  same 
time  Congress  was  summoned  to  meet  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion on  July  4. 
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The  response  of  the  Northern  States  was  prompt  and 
generous.  Northern  Democrats  like  Douglas,  Whigs  like 
Everett,  and  others  whose  sympathies  had  either  been  with 
the  people  of  the  South,  or  averse  to  strong  measures  against 
them,  at  once  announced  their  intention  of  supporting  the 
President.  Men  from  all  walks  of  life— farmers,  mechan- 
ics, clerks,  students,  clergymen,  college  professors,  mer- 
chants, all  promptly  volunteered  for  the  defense    of    the 


Massachusetts    Militia    Passing    Through    tiik    Streets   of    Baltimore 
Drawing  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley 

Union.  Two  days  after  the  publication  of  the  proclamation 
the  Sixth  Massachusetts  passed  through  New  York  on  its 
way  to  Washington.  On  April  19,  while  attempting 
to  cross  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  horse  cars,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  mob  and  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  four  soldiers 
and  nine  citizens  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Finding 
the  car  tracks  obstructed,  the  soldiers  left  the  cars  and  made 
their  way  to  the  station  on  foot,  fighting  their  way  as  they 
went  and  keeping  back  the  surging  mob  with  their  bayonets. 
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Finally,  boarding  the  waiting  train,  they  moved  off  amid 
hootings  and  taunts  and  pelted  with  flying  stones,  which  they 
answered  by  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  car  windows, 
killing  a  prominent  merchant  who  was  a  spectator  of  the 
affair.  Great  excitement  now  reigned  in  Baltimore,  and  the 
inhabitants  decided  not  to  permit  the  transportation  of  any 
more  Union  troops  through  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing war  on  their  Southern  brethren,  as  they  said,  and  by 
order  of  the  Baltimore  municipal  authorities  the  bridges  on 
the  railroads  leading  into  the  city  from  the  North  were  de- 
stroyed, thus  making  it  necessary  to  transport  the  troops  by 
sea  to  Annapolis,  and  then  overland  to  Washington. 

The  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridges  was  followed  by 
the  cutting  of  the  telegraph  wires,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  destroy  all  direct  communication  between  Washington 
and  the  North.  This  was  a  source  of  great  embarrassment 
and  apprehension  to  the  government.  The  tardiness  and 
difficulty  with  which  the  troops  reached  Washington  led 
almost  to  a  panic  among  the  Federal  authorities,  who  feared 
an  attack  upon  the  undefended  capital,  by  the  Confederate 
forces,  then  rapidly  gathering  in  Virginia.  Meantime,  the 
excitement  in  Maryland  continued.  The  governor  de- 
manded that  no  troops  be  sent  through  Baltimore,  and  the 
President  was  virtually  compelled  to  assent.  Mass  meetings 
were  held  in  the  city  and  the  municipal  council  appropriated 
$500,000  for  defense.  The  legislature  protested  against 
the  occupation  of  the  State  by  Federal  troops,  but  declined 
to  call  a  State  convention  or  to  take  measures  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  State  against  Federal  occupation.  By  an  ener- 
getic display  of  Federal  authority  the  State  was  brought 
under  Federal  control  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Southern 
cause  was  quickly  suppressed.  Baltimore  was  practically 
placed  under  military  government,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  suspended,  prominent   secessionists  were  arrested  and 
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thrown  into  military  prison,  with  the  result  that  within  a 
month  after  the  riot  the  governor  was  raising  troops  for  the 
Union  army  and  the  trains  were  running  regularly  between 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The  Union  cause  in  Mary- 
land had  triumphed,  a  counter-revolution  had  set  in,  and  all 
efforts  of  the  secessionists  to  secure  her  adhesion  to  the  Con- 
federacy were  abandoned. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  people  of  the  North  re- 
sponded to  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  was  no  greater  than 
the  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  in  rallying  to  the  defense  of  the  Confederacy.  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  was  construed  as  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  South,  and  accordingly  her  people  rose  as  one 
man  to  resist  the  invasion.  Jefferson  Davis  promptly  issued 
a  call  for  volunteers,  invited  applications  for  privateering 
commissions  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  lack  of  a  navy, 
convoked  the  Confederate  Congress  for  April  29,  and  dis- 
patched commissioners  to  Europe  to  negotiate  treaties  for 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  call  for  volunteers  was  responded  to  with  such  enthusi- 
asm that  the  Southern  governors  were  compelled  to  an- 
nounce early  in  May  that  no  more  enlistments  would  be 
allowed  for  the  present.  Transportation  companies  tendered 
the  free  use  of  their  cars  for  moving  troops,  offered  to  trans- 
port supplies  at  reduced  rates  and  take  their  pay  in  Confed- 
erate scrip,  while  well-to-do  citizens  drew  their  personal 
checks  for  money  to  be  used  in  the  equipment  of  military 
companies.  In  his  message  of  April  29  Mr.  Davis  declared 
that  already  19,000  men  were  assembled  at  various  camps 
in  the  South  and  that  16,000  more  were  en  route  for  Vir- 
ginia. Men  of  the  highest  official  and  social  position,  he 
said,  were  serving  as  volunteers  in  the  ranks. 

At  this  juncture  Southern  hopes  were  raised  by  new  ac- 
cessions to  the  Confederacy.  In  Virginia  a  State  convention 
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had  been  in  session  at  Richmond  since  February  13,  but  early 
in  April  had  voted  down  a  proposition  to  submit  to  the  popu- 
lar vote  an  ordinance  of  secession.  Lincoln's  call  for  troops, 
however,  caused  a  revulsion  of  sentiment,  and  on  April  17 
the  convention  adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  55.  Loud  and  prolonged  cheering  followed,  the 
Confederate  flag  was  raised,  the  United  States  custom  house 
was  seized,  and  a  call  was  at  once  issued  for  volunteers.  A 
few  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  secession 
preparations  were  begun  for  the  seizure  of  the  Gosport 
navy  yard  near  Norfolk,  with  its  great  dry  dock,  its  ships, 
shipbuilding  material,  arms,  ammunition,  and  several  war 
vessels,  together  with  the  armory  and  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  with  their  thousands  of  rifles,  muskets,  and  other 
munitions  of  war.  With  the  approach  of  the  Virginia 
troops,  however,  the  Federal  authorities  fired  the  armory 
and  arsenal  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  scuttled  some  of  the 
vessels  and  other  property  at  the  navy  yard.  A  considerable 
amount,  however,  was  saved  and  this  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Virginia  troops. 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  commissioners  of  the 
State  concluded  with  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  acting  for 
the  Confederate  Government,  a  convention  by  which  Vir- 
ginia became  a  member  of  the  Confederacy.  The  adhesion 
of  Virginia  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  subject 
of  general  rejoicing  throughout  the  South,  and  President 
Davis  in  his  message  of  April  29  congratulated  Congress 
that  this  "  honored  commonwealth,  so  long  and  justly  dis- 
tinguished among  her  sister  States  and  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  thousands  of  her  children,  has  united  her  power  and 
her  fortunes  with  ours  and  has  become  one  of  us."  Thou- 
sands of  troops  from  the  other  seceded  States  were  now 
rushed  forward,  while  Union  troops  poured  in  from  the 
North,  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  two  armies  faced 
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each  other  on  the  soil  of  this  ancient  commonwealth.  Fore- 
seeing that  Virginia  was  destined  to  be  the  main  ground  of 
contention  between  the  two  opposing  forces,  and  to  assure 
Virginia  and  the  border  States  that  their  frontiers  would  be 
defended,  the  Confederate  Government  was  transferred  to 
Richmond  in  May,  and  this  city  continued  to  be  the  capital 
until  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  in  April,  1865. 

North  Carolina  soon  followed  the  example  of  Virginia 
and  cast  her  lot  with  the  Confederacy.  In  the  latter  part  of 
January  the  question  of  whether  a  State  convention  should 
be  called  was  submitted  to  popular  vote  and  was  decided  in 
the  negative  by  a  small  majority.  No  further  action  was 
taken  until  after  Lincoln's 
call  for  volunteers.  In  reply 
to  the  President's  requisition 
for  the  State's  quota  of 
troops  the  governor  wrote: 
"  You  will  get  no  troops 
from  North  Carolina  for  the 
purpose  of  subjugating  the 
States  of  the  South.  I  can 
be  no  party  to  this  wicked 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country  and  to  this  war  upon  the 
liberties  of  a  free  people."  Immediately  there  was  a  change 
of  sentiment  in  favor  of  secession.  Several  forts  which  had 
been  seized  early  in  the  year  and  restored  to  the  Federal 
authorities  by  direction  of  the  governor  were  now  taken 
possession  of  under  his  orders,  the  legislature  was  called  in 
extraordinary  session,  and  it  ordered  by  a  unanimous  vote  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a  State  convention  which  should  have 
plenary  and  final  powers.  Other  acts  of  the  legislature 
stayed  the  collection  of  debts,  authorized  the  raising  of 
10,000  troops,  and  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  defense 
of  the  State.    The  convention  was  duly  elected,  met  on  May 
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20,  and  on  the  same  day  unanimously  passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession.  At  the  same  time  the  Confederate  constitu- 
tion was  ratified  by  the  convention  and  representatives  in 
the  Confederate  Congress  were  chosen  and  a  State  flag 
adopted. 

Tennessee  next  joined  the  Confederacy,  by  methods 
more  liable  to  criticism  and  with  less  unanimity  than  any  of 
the  other  slave  States.  The  people  of  the  Eastern  or  moun- 
tainous portion  of  the  State  were  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  secession,  and  throughout  the  State  in  general  there  was 
a  desire  that  Tennessee  should  maintain  a  position  of  neu- 
trality as  regards  the  North  and  the  South — that  her  soil 
should  be  free  from  the  invasion  of  either  belligerent.  A 
number  of  her  prominent  citizens,  notably  among  them 
John  Bell,  leader  of  the  Southern  Unionists  and  candidate 
for  President  on  the  Constitutional  Union  ticket  in  1860, 
united  in  an  address  condemning  secession  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms  and  declaring  it  as  their  judgment  that  the 
State  should  join  neither  side  in  the  impending  conflict.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  however,  Bell  virtually  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  secessionists,  leaving  the  Union- 
ists of  Tennessee  without  a  leader.  The  governor  of  the 
State,  Isham  G.  Harris,  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the 
secessionists.  In  answer  to  Lincoln's  requisition  he  replied 
that  Tennessee  would  not  "  furnish  a  man  for  the  purpose  of 
coercion,  but  50,000  if  necessary  for  the  defense  of  our 
rights  and  those  of  our  Southern  brothers."  The  governor 
recommended  that  the  legislature  pass  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion to  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  "  without  encum- 
bering the  people  of  the  State  with  the  election  of  delegates 
to  do  that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  enable 
them  to  do  directly  for  themselves." 

On  May  6  the  legislature  passed  a  secession  ordi- 
nance,  and  on  the   following  day  it  concluded  in  secret 
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session  a  military  league  between  Tennessee  and  the  Con- 
federacy by  which  the  State  troops  were  transferred  to  the 
Confederate  authorities.  A  declaration  of  independence  was 
also  adopted  and  the  Confederate  constitution  was  ratified. 
On  June  8  the  popular  vote  on  the  ordinance  of  seces* 
sion  and  the  Confederate  constitution  was  taken,  with 
the  result  that  they  were  both  ratified  by  a  majority  of  over 
57,000  votes,  the  vote  in  east  Tennessee  being  more  than  two 
to  one  against  secession.  In  this  part  of  the  State  a  condi- 
tion approaching  a  reign  of  terror  now  ensued.  The  Union- 
ists were  roughly  treated,  their  houses  burned,  their  crops 
destroyed,  their  families  persecuted,  and  themselves  driven 
from  the  State;  and  a  goodly  number  were  forced  by  a 
pressure  which  they  could  not  well  withstand  to  enlist  in  the 
Confederate  army.  Their  fate,  however,  was  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Confederate  sympathizers  in  Missouri, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky. 

The  last  of  the  Southern  States  to  join  the  Confederacy 
was  Arkansas.  In  February  the  question  of  whether  a 
State  convention  should  be  called,  and,  if  so,  whether  an  or- 
dinance of  secession  should  be  adopted  were  submitted  to 
a  popular  vote.  The  first  question  was  determined  in  the 
affirmative,  but  there  was  a  majority  of  over  five  thousand 
votes  against  secession.  The  convention  assembled  on 
March  4,  and  on  the  17th  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
to  submit  again  the  question  of  "  secession  "  or  "  coopera- 
tion "  (secession  only  when  joined  by  other  border  States) 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  August  17.  The  hopes  of  the 
Unionists,  however,  were  soon  blasted  by  the  events  follow- 
ing the  fall  of  Sumter.  The  governor's  answer  to  Lincoln's 
requisition  for  troops  was  that  he  would  get  none  in  Ar- 
kansas. "  The  people  of  this  commonwealth,"  he  said,  "  are 
freemen,  not  slaves,  and  will  defend  to  the  last  extremity 
their  honor,  lives,  and  property  against  Northern  mendacity 
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and  usurpation."  The  President  of  the  convention  now  re- 
assembled that  body  on  May  6,  and  it  promptly  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession  with  but  a  single  dissenting  vote.  The 
convention  then  adopted  the  usual  measures  for  putting  the 
State  on  a  war  footing,  confiscating  debts  due  Northern 
creditors,  and  ratifying  the  Confederate  constitution.  The 
United  States  arsenal  at  Little  Rock  and  the  government 
property  at  Fort  Smith  were  promptly  taken  possession  of 
by  the  State  authorities. 

The  joining  of  Arkansas  to  the  Confederacy  was  the 
last  accession  to  the  Southern  cause.  The  secessionists  made 
strenuous  exertions  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  three  bor- 
der States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland,  but  without 
success.  The  governor  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Jackson,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  insisted  that  Missouri  must  stand 
by  the  other  slave  States,  and  upon  his  recommendation  a 
convention  was  called  to  meet  on  February  28.  A  large 
majority  of  the  delegates  chosen  were  Unionists  and 
they  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  declaring  that  there 
was  no  good  cause  for  Missouri  to  dissolve  her  connection 
with  the  Federal  Union.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  however,  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy  and  they  had  an  active  leader  in  Governor 
Jackson.  His  reply  to  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  was :  "Your 
requisition  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  revolutionary  in 
its  object,  inhuman  and  diabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied 
with."  He  was  supported  in  his  attitude  by  the  legislature, 
and  under  its  direction  he  organized  an  army  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  the  Union  troops  and  undertook  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  arsenal  at  St.  Louis. 

The  Union  party  had  an  equally  alert  leader  in  Francis 
P.  Blair,  Jr.,  a  brother  of  President  Lincoln's  Postmaster 
General,  a  young  man  of  courage  and  influence.  The  party 
as  a  whole  received  an  accession  of  strength  in  the  large  Ger- 
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man  element  of  Missouri,  which  probably  turned  the  scale. 
Blair  was  ably  assisted  by  General  Nathaniel  P.  Lyon,  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  forces  at  St.  Louis,  and  for  the 
next  few  months  the  history  of  Missouri  was  the  history  of  a 
contest  between  these  two  leaders  on  the  one  side  and  Gov- 
ernor Jackson  on  the  other.  Blair  and  Lyon,  however,  foiled 
the  attempts  of  the  secessionists  to  get  possession  of  the  ar- 
senal at  St.  Louis,  and  in  May  captured  the  Confederate 
post,  Camp  Jackson,  with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  secessionists  were  making  preparations 
for  war ;  the  governor  called  for  50,000  men  to  resist  the  "  un- 
constitutional edicts  of  the  military  despotism  "  at  Wash- 
ington, but  the  responses  were  few,  and  on  June  15  the 
capital  of  the  State  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
military  authorities.  In  July  the  convention  which  had  re- 
solved against  secession  in  March  now  reassembled,  deposed 
Governor  Jackson  and  established  a  Unionist  government. 
Thus  Missouri  was  lost  to  the  Confederacy. 

Next  to  Maryland,  Kentucky  of  all  the  border  States 
afforded  the  Federal  authorities  most  concern,  because  of 
its  central  position  and  hence  of  its  strategical  value.  The 
people  of  this  State,  divided  as  they  were  in  their  sympathies, 
believed  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  neutrality  toward  both  contestants,  and  they 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  troops  of  either  belligerent  from 
occupying  their  territory.  At  first  both  governments  gave 
a  quasi  recognition  to  Kentucky's  neutrality,  but  in  the  end 
it  proved  impossible  on  account  of  the  geographical  position 
of  the  State.  The  governor,  Beriah  Magoffin,  was  a  staunch 
secessionist,  and  he  replied,  to  Lincoln's  requisition,  that 
Kentucky  would  furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of 
subduing  her  sister  States.  Subsequently  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation warning  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Confederacy  not  to  occupy  any  place  or  post  in  the  State 
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with  troops,  and  forbidding  all  citizens  from  making  hostile 
demonstrations  against  the  authority  of  either  belligerent, 
but  in  the  meantime  to  prepare  for  defense  against  invasion 
from  any  quarter.  Soon,  however,  Union  troops  were  pour- 
ing in  from  the  North,  and  the  Confederates  with  equal 
promptness  occupied  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The 
governor  solemnly  protested  and  urged  their  withdrawal, 
but  to  no  avail.  Major  Robert  Anderson  and  Generals 
Nelson  and  Rousseau  were  sent  into  the  State  by  President 
Lincoln  to  organize  and  command  the  Union  forces,  and 
through  their  activity  Kentucky  was  soon  under  Union  in- 
fluence. The  legislature  refused  to  order  a  State  conven- 
tion, declined  to  cooperate  with  the  governor  in  his  military 
preparations,  and  passed  various  measures  intended  to  es- 
tablish the  loyalty  of  the  State.  At  the  congressional  elec- 
tions in  July  the  Unionists  won  nine  of  the  ten  seats,  and  in 
August  a  Union  legislature  was  chosen.  Late  in  the  year 
the  secessionists  held  a  "  sovereignty  convention  "  at  Pur- 
sellville,  which  adopted  a  declaration  of  independence  and  an 
ordinance  of  secession  and  elected  a  provisional  government, 
but  the  occupation  of  the  State  by  Union  troops  made  the 
whole  procedure  a  farce.1 

In  the  meantime  preparations  were  astir  on  both  sides 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  for  the  impending  conflict.  The 
call  of  Jefferson  Davis  for  privateers  to  prey  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  was  followed  by  a  proclamation 
from  Lincoln  on  April  19,  declaring  the  Southern  ports  in 
a  state  of  blockade  and  announcing  that  all  persons  acting 
as  privateers  under  the  "  pretended  authority  "  of  the  Con- 
federate States  would  be  treated  as  pirates  whenever  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  authorities.  In 
his  message  of  April  29  Mr.  Davis  adverted  to  this  procla- 
mation as  the  announcement  of  a  "  paper  blockade  "  in  vio- 

i  Read  Shaler,  "  Kentucky,"  in  the  American  Commonwealth  Series. 
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lation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  calculated  to  inaugurate  a 
war  of  extermination  on  both  sides.  The  enlistment  of  pri- 
vateers proved  to  be  one  of  the  Confederacy's  chief  sources 
of  strength,  and  Lincoln's  threatened  punishment  was  never 
resorted  to  on  account  of  Davis's  threat  that  the  Confeder- 
ate authorities  would  retaliate  on  an  equal  number  of  Union 
soldiers  whom  they  might  capture. 

The  proclamation  of  the  blockade  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  equivalent  to  a  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy  as  a  belligerent,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by 
a  proclamation  of  neutrality  by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  likewise  a  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the 
South.  The  United  States  Government  protested  vigor- 
ously against  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  ac- 
cording belligerent  rights  to  the  Confederates,  but  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  it  was  clearly  justified  by  the  law  of 
nations.  It  was  necessary  both  for  the  protection  of  British 
interests  on  the  high  seas  and  as  a  warning  to  British  sub- 
jects of  their  duties  as  neutrals.2  The  recognition  of  the 
belligerency  of  the  Confederate  Government  gave  it  sub- 
stantial advantages.  It  changed  the  status  of  those  who  took 
out  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  from  pirates  to  priva- 
teers, assured  to  Confederate  captives  the  right  to  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war,  rather  than  as  rebels,  and  otherwise  gave 
the  Confederacy  an  international  standing  which  aided  it  in 
negotiating  loans.  While  the  United  States  was  disposed 
for  a  time  at  least  to  regard  the  act  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  an  evidence  of  unfriendliness,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  undue  haste  with  which  the  recognition  had  been  ac- 
corded, the  Federal  authorities  were  reminded  that  the 
United  States  Government,  almost  alone  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  world,  had  refused  in  1856  to  become  a  party 
to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  that  "  privateering  is  abolished." 

2  Hall,  "  International  Law,"  4th  ed.  p.  39. 
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The  example  of  Great  Britain  in  recognizing  the  belliger- 
ency of  the  Confederacy  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  other  important  powers  of  Europe.  But 
while  the  commissioners  sent  abroad  by  the  Confederate 
Government  bestirred  themselves  actively  at  the  various 
European  capitals  to  secure  a  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Confederacy,  their  efforts  were  without  success. 


II 

COMPARATIVE    STRENGTH    AND    RESOURCES 

Before  taking  up  the  military  operations  of  the  war  it 
is  worth  our  while  to  examine  briefly  the  comparative  re- 
sources of  the  two  belligerents  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
their  elements  of  strength  and  of  weakness  for  the  great 
contest  which  was  about  to  ensue.  So  far  as  numbers  were 
concerned  the  North  had  the  overwhelming  advantage.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1860  the  population  of  the  eleven 
seceding  States  was  9,103,014,  of  whom  4,000,000  were 
negroes,  mostly  slaves.  The  population  of  the  non-seceding 
States  was  22,045,557,  the  odds  thus  being  more  than  four 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  North  so  far  as  white  population  was 
concerned.'3  The  military  population  of  the  two  belligerents 
was  about  4,600,000  in  the  North  and  1,065,000  in  the  South. 
This  disproportion  of  numbers  was  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  Confederacy.  It  was  only  by  the  most  rigorous  con- 
scription that  it  was  able  to  recruit  its  armies  during  the  later 
years  of  the  war,  and  even  then  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  regiments  were  filled  with  mere  boys  of  sixteen  and  sev- 
enteen and  even  decrepit  old  men.     Hardly  at  any  time 

s  Of  course  in  counting  the  border  slave  States,  which  did  not  secede,  among 
the  resources  of  the  Union,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  they  furnished 
large  military  contingents  to  the  Confederacy. 
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during  the  war  were  the  Confederate  enlistments  more  than 
one-half  those  of  the  United  States.  The  following  is  a 
statement  by  a  well-known  military  historian  of  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  each  army  at  different  periods  of  the  war: 4 

Union.  Confederate 

About. 

Jan.  1,  1861 16,367    .  ...:.. 

July  1,  1861 186,751  *  '   98,000  ^ 

Jan.  1,  1862 575,917  350,000  ■ 

Mar.  31,  1862 637,126  353,000 

Jan.  1,  1863 918,191  441,000- 

Jan.  1,  1864 860,737  471,000  • 

Jan.  1,  1865 959,460  418,000 

Mar.  31,  1865 980,086  175,000 

May  1,  1865 1,000,516      

From  a  printed  statement  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  January,  1892,  showing  the  number  of  men  called 
for  by  the  President  and  the  number  of  men  furnished  by 
each  State  and  Territory  during  the  Civil  War,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  several  States  and 
Territories  for  the  Union  army  and  navy  during  the  war 
was  2,778,304.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
this  number  represents  enlistments  (credits)  and  not  the 
actual  number  of  individuals  in  the  service,  which  latter  has 
never  been  officially  determined,  no  compilation  ever  hav- 
ing been  made  of  the  number  of  reenlistments.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Record  and  Pension  office,  however,  from  the 
best  data  obtainable,  that  the  number  of  individuals  in  the 
service  in  the  Union  army  and  navy  during  the  war  was 
2,213,365,  without  regard  to  length  of  service. 

No  compilation  has  ever  been  prepared  by  the  depart- 
ment from  which  even  an  approximately  accurate  statement 

*  Dodge,  "Bird's-eye  View  of  the  Civil  War,"  p.  323. 
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can  be  made  concerning  the  number  of  troops  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  make  such  a  com- 
pilation, because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  collection  of 
Confederate  records  in  the  possession  of  the  department. 
In  Livermore's  "  Numbers  and  Losses  "  their  strength  is 
estimated  by  various  authorities  at  from  600,000  to 
1,500,000.  Rhodes  estimates  that  the  number  of  men  in  the 
Union  army  was  equivalent  to  1,556,678  serving  three  years; 
in  the  Confederate  army  1,082,1 19.5 

Of  the  Union  enlistments,  178,000  were  whites  from  the 
slave  States  and  99,000  negroes,  mostly  from  the  same 
States.6  But  the  advantage  which  the  North  enjoyed  in 
numbers  was  to  some  extent  offset  by  that  which  the  Con- 
federates had  in  fighting  a  defensive  war  on  their  own  ground 
and  among  friends.  The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country 
over  which  they  fought,  their  adaptability  to  the  Southern 
climate  and  the  encouragement  and  the  support  of  the  sur- 
rounding population  were  advantages  of  great  significance 
to  the  Southern  soldiers.  The  history  of  many  wars  in  the 
past  shows  that  relatively  small  armies,  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive, have  resisted  invasions  of  much  larger  ones.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  South  always  contended  that  they  were  fighting 
for  their  liberty,  their  independence,  and  their  honor,  a  "  just 
and  holy  cause,"  said  President  Davis,  in  his  message  of 
April  29,  and  history  teaches  that  a  people  who  are  animated 
by  such  convictions  are  difficult  to  conquer.  To  overcome 
the  Confederates  it  was  necessary  for  Northern  armies  to 
penetrate  the  heart  of  the  South,  where  they  were  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  enemies  and  plagued  by  a  climate  to  which 
they  were  ill-adapted,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  uninter- 
rupted connections  with  their  bases  of  supplies  at  the  North. 
Whatever  they  conquered  in  the  South  had  to  be  held,  or  the 

5  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  v.  p.  186. 

•  Printed  statement  of  the  Record  and  Pension  Office  of  January,  1892,  p.  8. 
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conquest  was  worthless,  and  this  required  large  numbers  of 
additional  troops.  Furthermore,  the  South  had  an  advan- 
tage, too  often  overlooked,  in  its  slave  population,  most  of 
whom  remained  quietly  on  the  plantations  during  the  war, 
cultivated  the  crops  and  with  remarkable  faithfulness  raised 
food  supplies  for  the  families  of  their  masters  who  were 
absent  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy.  Moreover,  the 
slaves  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  Confederate  army  as 
body-servants,  teamsters,  hostlers,  cooks,  and  in  the  erection 
of  fortifications. 

Another  advantage  of  the  North  was  its  great  wealth 
and  the  variety  of  its  industries.  Nearly  all  the  important 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  boots,  shoes,  hardware,  farming  implements,  drugs, 
medicines,  firearms,  ships,  etc.,  were  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  The  South  was  almost  wholly  an  agricultural 
region  and  was  therefore  dependent  upon  the  North  or  upon 
foreign  countries  for  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
could  not  be  produced  on  the  farm.  Manufacturing  on  a 
large  scale  had  never  flourished  in  the  South;  the  Southern 
people  had  devoted  their  main  energies  to  the  production  of 
cotton — a  commodity  which  they  with  more  of  pride  than 
of  boastfulness  christened  the  "  king  of  staples,"  and  the 
demand  for  which  abroad  they  fully  believed  would  lead  the 
European  nations  to  recognize  the  Confederacy  and  demand 
the  raising  of  the  blockade. 

But  in  this  view  they  overestimated  the  power  of  King 
Cotton,  and  throughout  the  long  years  of  the  war  the  Con- 
federacy was  practically  shut  in  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world  by  a  cordon  of  blockading  vessels  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
South  now  for  the  first  time  realized  the  meaning  of  its 
dependence  on  the  outside  world.  Arms,  munitions  and  all 
kinds  of  military  supplies,  clothing,  shoes,  medical  and  hos- 
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pital  needs,  could  only  be  procured  by  blockade  running, 
a  most  hazardous  and  uncertain  business.  At  first  the  block- 
ade was  not  very  effective;  but  as  the  war  progressed  the 
Southern  ports  were  more  closely  invested  until  trade  with 
foreign  nations  was  practically  at  an  end.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  cotton  were  stored  up  in  warehouses  and  held 
in  the  vain  hope  that  England,  forced  by  necessity,  would 
recognize  the  Confederacy  and  demand  the  opening  of  the 
Southern  ports.  But  that  time  never  came.  Cotton  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  could  not  be  disposed  of,  while  salt  could 
not  be  purchased  for  $25  a  bushel.  The  energies  of  the 
South  were  thus  diverted  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
to  the  establishment  of  new  industries  and  the  creation  of 
makeshifts  and  substitutes  for  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  is  practically  admitted  now  that  the  blockade  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  fire- 
arms, salt,  coffee,  and  medicine.  Old  muskets,  time-worn  and 
well-nigh  worthless,  except  as  heirlooms,  were  brought  out 
and  pressed  into  service.  Brass  ornaments  and  utensils  of 
every  kind  were  melted  down  and  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cannon.7 

The  North,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  manufactured 
everything  that  was  needed  for  the  support  of  its  armies 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  an  unrestrained  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Pos- 
sessing great  wealth  and  enjoying  the  prestige  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  the  government  at  Washington  was  able  to 
borrow  unlimited  sums  as  they  were  needed  and  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest.  From  first  to  last  its  army  was  well  fed 
and  clothed,  better  so  perhaps  than  any  other  army  of  modern 
times. 

7  For  excellent  accounts  of  the  industrial  and  social  conditions  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South  during  the  war,  see  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
vol.  v.  chs.  xxvii  and  xxviii. 
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As  to  fighting  qualities,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
Southerners  possessed  the  advantage.  They  were  no  doubt 
better  trained  in  the  use  of  arms  and  in  horsemanship  than 
the  Northern  soldiers,  and  it  was  often  asserted  in  the  South 
that  they  possessed  greater  physical  courage.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  indeed,  it  was  widely  believed  that 
Northern  men  would  not  fight;  but  this  was  soon  found  to 
be  a  delusion,  and  none  were  more  ready  to  testify  to  the 
courage  and  bravery  of  the  Union  soldier  than  his  Southern 
adversary.  The  North,  on  the  other  hand,  misunderstood 
the  temper  and  determination  of  the  Southern  people.  It 
was  commonly  asserted  at  the  North  that  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  had  been  brought  about  by  a  small  coterie 
of  political  leaders  against  the  real  wishes  of  the  masses  of 
small  slaveholders  and  non-slaveholders  who  were  at  heart 
in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  that  after  a  short  campaign  they 
would  come  "  trooping  back  "  into  the  Union.  But  the  fact 
is,  the  poor  whites  and  the  small  slaveholders  were  more 
strongly  opposed  to  "  submission "  than  the  slave  "  oli- 
garchs." It  is  an  error  to  contend,  as  some  historians  have 
done,  that  the  Southern  "  fire-eaters  "  were  confined  to  the 
ranks  of  wealthy  slaveholders.  Their  enthusiasm  was  to  be 
found  among  all  classes  and  their  followers  were  legion. 
They  entered  upon  the  conflict  with  no  other  thought  than 
to  fight  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  success.  This  mis- 
conception upon  the  part  of  each  side  of  the  qualities  and 
motives  of  the  other  constituted  one  of  the  strange  features 
of  the  initial  stages  of  the  Civil  War.8 

An  event  that  came  dangerously  near  involving  the 
United  States  in  a  foreign  war  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  with  the  South  was  the  Trent  Affair,  which 
occurred  in  October,  1861.     In  its  efforts  to  secure  the  recog- 

s  Read  Brown,  The  Resources  of  the  Confederacy,  in  his  "  Lower  South," 
ch.  iii. 
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nition  of  foreign  powers  the  Confederate  Government  had 
appointed  James  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  John  Slidell, 
of  Louisiana,  both  late  senators  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  represent  the  Confederacy  at  London  and 
Paris,  respectively.  Escaping  the  Federal  blockade  at 
Charleston  on  the  night  of  October  12,  they  reached 
Havana,  Cuba,  and  took  passage  from  there  to  England  on 
the  British  mail  steamer  Trent.     On  the  day  after  the  Trent 

left  Havana  she  was  hailed  by 
a  United  States  sloop  of  war, 
the  San  Jacinto,  which  fired  a 
shot  athwart  her  bows  as  a  sig- 
nal to  stop.  Paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  signal,  the  Trent 
proceeded  on  her  course.  The 
San  Jacinto  then  fired  a  shell, 
which  exploded  near  the  Trent 
and  brought  her  to  a  halt. 
Thereupon  Captain  Wilkes 
sent  on  board  a  party  of  ma- 
rines under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Fairfax,  who 
forcibly  seized  the  Confeder- 
ate commissioners  and  their 
secretaries  against  the  protest 
of  the  British  officer  and  took  them  to  Boston,  where  they 
were  confined  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Fort  Warren.  9 

The  news  of  Wilkes's  capture  was  received  at  the  North 
with  great  rejoicing.  Congress  voted  Captain  Wilkes  a  res- 
olution of  thanks,  the  hospitality  of  the  Northern  cities  was 
extended  to  him,  and  the  act  was  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  as  one  marked  by  "  intelligence,  ability,  decision 

9  See  article  of  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Rear  Admiral,  Fairfax  in  "Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War"  ("The  Century  War  Book"),  vol.  ii.  pp.  135-142. 
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and  firmness."  But  in  England  it  aroused  a  storm  of  popu- 
lar indignation  and  was  denounced  as  an  outrage  upon  the 
British  flag.  Public  indignation  meetings  were  held,  the 
government  was  called  upon  to  demand  reparation,  and 
extensive  preparations  for  war  were  begun.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  arms  and  ammunition  were  collected  and  troops 
were  sent  to  Halifax  to  be  ready  for  service  against  the 
United  States.  The  British  Government  promptly  made 
a  formal  demand  for  reparation  and  gave  seven  days  for  an 
answer.  This  sent  a  chill  over  the  popular  enthusiasm  in 
the  United  States  and  many  clamored  for  war  with  Great 
Britain,  but  cooler  heads  realized  that  this  would  be  rashness 
in  the  extreme.  To  put  down  the  insurrection  was  task 
enough  for  the  government,  and  at  the  moment  many  seri- 
ously questioned  whether  that  were  possible. 

The  far-seeing  Lincoln  was  quick  to  recognize  that  the 
act  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  indefensible.  As  soon  as  the 
news  was  broken  to  him  he  remarked  that  Wilkes  had  done 
precisely  the  very  thing  that  we  had  once  fought  England 
for  doing.  In  his  opinion  there  was  only  one  course  to  pur- 
sue, namely,  to  release  the  commissioners,  disavow  the  act 
of  Captain  Wilkes  and  wait  for  a  more  propitious  time  to 
settle  accounts  with  the  British  Government.  Accordingly 
a  carefully  worded  answer  was  prepared  by  Secretary  Sew- 
ard disavowing  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes,  but  at  the  same 
time  adding  that  if  the  safety  of  the  Union  had  required  the 
detention  of  the  captured  commissioners  it  would  have  been 
the  right  and  duty  of  this  government  to  detain  them.  Mason 
and  Slidell  were  taken  to  England  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  and  released,  but  were  never  able  to  accomplish 
the  mission  for  which  they  had  been  sent.  The  affair  con- 
tributed much  to  the  increasing  tension  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  people  of  the  North  highly 
resented  the  manifestations  of  British  indignation  at  Captain 
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Wilkes's  course,  the  haste  with  which  the  government  pre- 
sented its  ultimatum  and  the  warlike  preparations  which  were 
entered  upon  for  the  enforcement  of  English  demands.  The 
prompt  compliance  of  the  United  States,  however,  with  the 
British  demand  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  people  of 
the  South,  who  fondly  hoped  that  England  might  thus  be 
induced  to  declare  war  against  the  North  and  join  her  forces 
with  those  of  the  Confederacy.10 


Ill 

THE     BEGINNING     OF     THE     CONFLICT 

We  noted  after  the  Baltimore  riot  the  great  anxiety 
which  existed  at  Washington  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
transporting  troops  from  the  North  to  the  capital.  For  sev- 
eral days  subsequent  to  the  riot  a  condition  amounting  almost 
to  a  panic  prevailed  among  the  public  officials  in  Washington 
lest  the  Confederate  forces  then  gathering  in  Virginia  should 
make  a  descent  upon  the  city.  Had  such  an  attempt  been 
made  at  the  time  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  offer  an 
effective  resistance  with  the  few  thousand  troops  then  gath- 
ered for  the  defense  of  the  capital.  The  President  fully 
realized  the  effect  the  capture  of  Washington  by  the  Con- 
federates would  have,  both  as  regards  the  loss  of  the  vast 
property  of  the  government  and  the  prestige  it  would 
give  the  Confederates  abroad,  and  the  thought  gave  him 
great  concern.  His  apprehension  did  not  disappear  until 
April  25,  on  which  day  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  and 
the  Seventh  New  York  regiments  reached  the  capital  after 
experiencing  great  difficulty  and  fatigue  in  making  their  way 
through  Maryland.  There  were  then  ten  thousand  troops 
in  the  city  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  among  the  residents 
at  the  feeling  of  security  which  they  were  now  able  to  enjoy. 

10  See  Bancroft,  "  Life  of  Seward,"  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxxiii. 
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The  capital  being  considered  safe  from  attack,  the  next 
move  was  to  begin  the  task  of  retaking  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic property  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Confederate  author- 
ities in  the  Southern  States.  On  April  24  Federal  troops 
crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia,  took  possession  of 
Arlington  Heights  and  occupied  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
from  one  of  whose  hotels  the  Federal  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington could  see  floating  the  Confederate  flag.  While  un- 
dertaking to  haul  down  the  emblem,  Colonel  Ellsworth,  of  the 
New  York  Zouaves,  was  killed  by  the  hotel  proprietor,  who 
in  turn  was  shot  by  a  soldier  of  Ellsworth's  company.  Unless 
we  count  the  Baltimore  riot  as  an  incident  of  the  war,  this 
was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Confederacy.  The  affair  aroused  intense 
indignation  in  Virginia,  and  called  forth  vigorous  proclama- 
tions from  the  governor  and  from  General  Beauregard,  the 
Confederate  commander  in  this  quarter.  General  Beaure- 
gard warned  the  people  in  a  public  proclamation  that  "  a 
reckless  and  unprincipled  tyrant  has  invaded  your  soil — has 
thrown  his  abolition  hosts  among  you,  who  are  murdering  and 
imprisoning  your  citizens,  confiscating  and  destroying  your 
property — and  they  proclaim  by  their  acts,  if  not  on  their 
banners,  that  their  war-cry  is  '  Beauty  and  booty.'  "  n 

Meantime  military  operations  had  begun  in  that  part  of 
Virginia  lying  west  of  the  mountains.  The  people  of  this 
region,  owning  few  slaves  and  affected  by  geographical  con- 
tact with  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  from  the  people  of  which 
States  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  descended,  and  separated 
by  high  mountains  from  eastern  Virginia,  were  from  the  first 
opposed  to  secession  and  took  no  part  in  the  movement  by 
which  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  had  undertaken  to  dis- 
solve its  connection  with  the  Union.  After  the  popular  rati- 
fication of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  against  which  the 

11  "  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1861,  p.  147. 
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people  of  western  Virginia  had  voted  with  practical  una- 
nimity, delegates  from  some  forty  counties  held  a  convention 
at  Wheeling  in  June,  repudiated  the  action  of  the  secession- 
ists and  took  steps  to  "  reorganize  "  the  government  of  the 
State.  Seeing  these  evidences  of  opposition,  the  governor 
issued  a  stirring  proclamation  to  the  people  of  this  part  of 
the  State,  urging  them  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Confederate 
authorities  and  help  drive  the  invader  from  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia. At  the  same  time  he  sent  troops  to  protect  them  from 
a  "  reckless  and  ruthless  "  enemy.  But  they  refused  to  heed 
the  governor's  call,  and  protested  against  his  sending  troops 
into  their  midst.  In  this  situation  they  appealed  to  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  for  aid  against  the  Virginia  militia,  and  upon 
direction  of  the  President  General  George  B.  McClellan, 
commander  of  the  Ohio  Volunteers,  sent  a  detachment  to 
drive  out  the  Confederates  and  to  cooperate  with  the  inhab- 
itants in  their  efforts  to  "  reorganize  "  the  government  of  the 
State  along  Union  lines.  General  McClellan  had  been  an 
artillery  officer  in  the  regular  army,  and  had  seen  service  in 
the  Mexican  War.  In  1857,  however,  he  had  resigned  his 
commission  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany, and  was  residing  at  Cincinnati,  when  Lincoln  issued 
his  call  for  volunteers.  Commissioned  by  the  governor  of 
Ohio  as  a  major  general  of  militia,  he  set  to  work  at 
once  to  organize  and  equip  the  troops,  and  was  thus  en- 
gaged when  he  received  instructions  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
west  Virginia  loyalists.  On  May  26  General  Mc- 
Clellan issued  a  rather  pompous  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  this  region,  telling  them  that  Ohio  troops  were  coming  to 
their  aid  as  brothers  and  friends,  and  urging  them  to  "fly  to 
arms  "  and  support  the  general  government.  On  June  3  a 
detachment  of  his  men  met  the  Virginia  troops  at  Philippi 
and  routed  them.12    This  was  the  first  battle  or  skirmish  of 

12  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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the  Civil  War.  Thereupon  the  loyalist  convention  reassem- 
bled at  Wheeling,  elected  Francis  H.  Pierpoint  governor, 
not  merely  of  west  Virginia,  but  of  the  whole  State,  on  the 
theory  that  the  old  governor,  having  joined  the  Confederacy, 
was  no  longer  the  legal  executive.     It  also  made  provision 


General  George   B.  McClellan 
Photograph  from  life 

for  the  assembling  of  a  legislature,  which  met  early  in  July 
and  elected  two  United  States  senators  to  take  the  place  of 
those  who  had  resigned  after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of 
secession. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  promptly  recognized 
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Pierpoint  as  the  legal  governor  of  the  State  and  the  Senate 
admitted  the  newly  elected  senators  to  their  seats.  Repre- 
sentatives were  also  chosen  and  were  allowed  to  take  their 
seats.  In  August  an  ordinance  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
State,  embracing  the  forty-eight  northwestern  counties  of 
Virginia  and  bearing  the  name  of  "  Kanawha,"  was  adopted, 
and  in  October  it  was  approved  by  the  vote  of  the  loyalists. 
At  the  same  time  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention 
were  elected,  who  assembled  at  Wheeling  in  November  and 
framed  a  constitution,  which  was  speedily  submitted  to  the 
people  and  ratified,  only  loyalists,  of  course,  taking  part  in 
the  election.  The  legislature,  regarding  itself  the  constitu- 
tional legislative  body  of  the  entire  State,  now  gave  the  con- 
sent required  by  the  Federal  Constitution  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  State  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  and  Con- 
gress, on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1862,  passed  an  Act  for 
admitting  the  new  State  to  the  Union  under  the  name  of 
West  Virginia.  The  constitutionality  of  this  extraordinary 
procedure  depends  wholly  on  whether  the  legislature  that 
gave  its  consent  was  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  It  is  clear 
that  the  legislature  at  Wheeling  was  not  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  but  the  legislature  of  that  part  of  Virginia  which 
was  seeking  to  become  a  new  State.  This  stamps  the  action 
of  Congress  as  unwarranted  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Those  historians  who  have  defended  it  rely  upon 
the  right  of  Congress,  in  time  of  rebellion,  to  recognize  the 
loyal  element  of  a  rebellious  State  as  the  true  State.13 

Meanwhile  General  McClellan  had  taken  personal  com- 
mand in  western  Virginia  and  was  rapidly  clearing  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  the  Confederate  forces.  In  July  they 
suffered  defeats  at  Rich  Mountain,  Laurel  Hill  and  Car- 
rick's  Ford.14    The  result  of  these  victories  was  to  save  west- 

M  Burgess,  **  The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution,"  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 
14 ••Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  i.  pp.  128-148. 
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em  Virginia  for  the  Union  and  to  establish  General  McClel- 
lan's  reputation  as  a  skillful  military  commander.  In  a 
somewhat  bombastic  proclamation  of  July  19  he  summarized 
the  results  of  the  campaign,  saying  that  his  command  had 
"  annihilated  two  armies  commanded  by  educated  and  experi- 
enced soldiers,  intrenched  in  mountain  fastnesses  and  forti- 
fied at  their  leisure;  had  killed  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
enemy;  taken  one  thousand  prisoners,  seven  guns,  fifteen 
hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  had  lost  only  twenty  killed  and 
sixty  wounded."  The  victories  won  by  McClellan  were 
small,  but  their  result,  as  we  can  now  see,  was  enormous,  for 
it  not  only  saved  West  Virginia,  but  broke  in  two  the  great 
State  of  Virginia,  which  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  loss  of  West  Virginia  could  never  be  made  good,  but  the 
defeats  of  the  Confederates  at  Rich  Mountain,  Laurel  Hill 
and  Philippi  were  soon  retrieved  by  one  of  the  most  decisive 
and  dramatic  victories  of  the  war. 


IV 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BULL  RUN,,  OR  MANASSAS 

Yielding  to  the  clamors  of  an  impatient  public  and  con- 
fronted by  the  embarrassing  situation  arising  from  the  early 
expiration  of  the  terms  of  service  of  the  militia,  President 
Lincoln  at  last  gave  orders  for  the  advance  of  the  Federal 
army  against  the  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia.  "  On  to 
Richmond  "  was  the  cry  of  restive  spirits  throughout  the 
North,  who  believed  the  Confederate  capital  could  be  taken 
by  a  quick,  sharp  campaign  and  the  war  ended  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Confederate  Congress  on  July  20.  The  plan 
of  attack  was  prepared  by  General  Irvin  McDowell,  a  grad- 
uate of  West  Point  and  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War.  He 
was  to  be  aided  in  the  execution  by  Generals  Butler  and  Pat- 
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terson.  The  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia  were  distributed 
as  follows:  About  23,000  were  at  Manassas  Junction  under 
the  command  of  General  Beauregard,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  who  had  resigned  from  the  regular  army  after  the 
adoption  by  Louisiana  of  the  ordinance  of  secession;  about 


General  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
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10,000  at  Winchester  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  under  the 
command  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  also  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  and  a  former  officer  in  the  regular  army;  and 
10,000  under  General  J.  B.  Magruder,  near  Fortress  Mon- 
roe.    The  Union  forces  consisted  of  some  35,000  men  under 
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General  McDowell  on  the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington; 
10,000  men  under  General  Butler  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
20,000  under  General  Patterson  in  the  Shenandoah.  Gen- 
eral McDowell's  plan,  which  had  received  the  approval  of 
the  President  and  of  General  Scott,  was  that  he  should  attack 
Beauregard  at  Manassas  while  Patterson  should  hold  Johns- 
ton's army  at  Winchester,  so  as  to  prevent  its  going  to  the  aid 
of  Beauregard,  and  Butler  should  in  the  same  manner  detain 
Magruder  at  Yorktown. 

As  soon  as  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  received 
information  of  McDowell's  advance  from  Washington  he 
telegraphed  General  Johnston  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Beauregard. 
Patterson,  who  was  charged  with  preventing  this  junction, 
was  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812  and  of  the  Mexican  War, 
but  was  timid  and  incapable,  so  it  was  generally  charged. 
Allowing  himself  to  believe  that  Johnston's  army  was  much 
larger  than  his  own,  he  retreated  from  his  position  near  Win- 
chester to  Charleston,  twenty  miles  distant,  and  allowed 
Johnston  to  escape  in  time  to  join  Beauregard  at  Manassas 
Junction  on  July  20  with  the  larger  part  of  his  army.  For 
this  incapacity  he  was  promptly  relieved  from  command  and 
a  little  later  was  retired  from  active  service.  In  the  mean- 
time McDowell  had  decided  to  attack  Beauregard  on  Sun- 
day, the  21st,  being  unaware  of  Johnston's  escape  from  the 
Shenandoah.  Long  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  his  army  began  to  move  in  three  divisions  with  the  inten- 
tion of  turning  the  Confederate  left.  Owing  to  delays,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  until  10  o'clock  that  the  attack  began. 

The  Confederates  were  then  driven  back  for  a  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  and  were  still  retreating  when  they  were 
rallied  on  a  plateau  called  Henry  Hill  by  General  T.  J. 
Jackson.  With  a  fresh  brigade  of  Confederates  he  calmly 
awaited  the  onslaughts  of  the  Union  troops  as  they  swept  up 
the  side  of  the  hill,  carrying  everything  before  them.     At 
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this  juncture  the  Confederate  General  Bee  rushed  up  to 
Jackson,  who  sat  motionless  on  his  horse  watching  the  move- 
ment, and  exclaimed:  "  General,  they  are  beating  us  back!  " 
"  Then,  sir,"  replied  Jackson,  "  we'll  give  them  the  bayonet." 
A  few  minutes  later  Bee,  noticing  the  resistance  which  Jack- 
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son  was  offering  to  the  Union  troops,  remarked,  "  There 
stands  Jackson  like  a  stone  wall."  From  this  time  forward 
this  unique  figure,  who  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  military  commanders  of  the  war,  was  popu- 
larly known  as  "  Stonewall "  Jackson. 
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In  the  meantime  Generals  Beauregard  and  Johnston, 
who  were  four  miles  away,  hearing  the  firing,  galloped  hastily 
to  the  scene  of  the  battle  and  ordered  a  renewal  of  the  attack. 
This  was  about  noon,  and  from  then  until  three  o'clock  a 
furious  contest  ensued  for  the  possession  of  Henry  Hill, 
now  held  by  the  Union  troops.  Assault  after  assault 
was  made  by  the  Confederates  in  the  attempt  to  retake  the 
plateau.  Once  the  Confederates,  with  Jackson's  brigade  in 
the  lead,  drove  back  the  enemy.  But  their  success  was  only 
temporary,  the  Union  troops  rallying  and  again  sweeping 
the  Confederates  before  them.  It  now  began  to  look  as  if 
a  Union  victory  was  assured.  But  about  three  o'clock  the 
tide  was  turned  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  remnant  of 
Johnston's  army  which  had  been  left  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, consisting  of  over  2,000  men  commanded  by  General 
Kirby  Smith.  As  the  troops  appeared  in  the  distance  cheer 
after  cheer  went  up  from  the  Confederate  regiments,  while 
the  Union  commanders  were  filled  with  despair,  for  they 
supposed  that  it  was  Johnston's  entire  army,  the  arrival  of 
which  two  days  before  they  had  not  yet  learned.  With  fresh 
reinforcements  the  Confederates  now  renewed  the  attack 
and  the  Federal  troops,  half  exhausted,  having  been  up  since 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  supposing  that  a  new  army 
had  appeared  to  attack  them,  broke  and  fled  from  the  field 
panic-stricken. 

The  retreat  soon  became  a  disorganized  rout,  in  which 
a  confused  mass  of  frightened  fugitives  rushed  madly  across 
the  fields,  pursued  by  imaginary  enemies.  The  commanders 
could  do  nothing  to  rally  them.  It  was  a  case  of  sauve  qui 
pent.  Flying  teams,  jostling  vehicles,  riderless  horses  gallop- 
ing here  and  there,  clouds  of  dust,  the  roar  of  artillery,  all 
added  to  the  indescribable  confusion.  As  the  retreat  ap- 
proached Cub  Run  bridge  a  shot  from  Kemper's  battery  took 
effect  upon  the  horses  of  a  team  that  was  crossing ;  the  wagon 
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was  overturned  in  the  center  of  the  bridge  and  the  passage 
obstructed.  At  this  juncture  the  Confederates  commenced 
to  play  their  artillery  upon  the  train  of  carriages  and  artillery 
wagons,  reducing  them  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Hundreds  of 
dusty,  powder-blackened  soldiers  threw  away  their  muskets 
and  dashed  down  the  hill  in  disorderly  rout;  the  main  passage 
of  retreat  was  choked,  and  for  miles  the  panic  spread.  Many 
officials  and  private  citizens,  including  ladies,  who  had  come 

down  from  Washington  in  the 
morning  in  holiday  attire  to 
witness  the  battle,  were  forced 
into  the  rout  and  were  carried 
across  the  fields  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles.  Some, 
believing  the  Confederates 
would  follow  up  their  victory 
by  active  pursuit,  did  not  cease 
their  flight  until  they  were  safe 
across  the  long  bridge  at 
Washington. 

But  strangely  enough,  the 
Confederates  showed  no  dis- 
position to  continue  the  pur- 
suit, although  it  is  probable  that 
at  any  time  within  two  weeks 
they  could  have  easily  taken 
Washington.  President  Davis,  who  arrived  in  time  to  see 
the  rout  of  the  Union  troops,  favored  an  advance,  but  yielded 
to  the  judgment  of  Beauregard  and  Johnston,  who  believed 
otherwise.  The  losses  on  each  side  in  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Run  approximated  two  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  opinion  of  military  critics  has  been  general  that  Mc- 
Dowell's plan  of  battle  was  a  good  one,  but  poorly  executed. 
Patterson's  failure  to  hold  Johnston's  army  in  the  Shenan- 
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doah,  the  delay  in  making  the  attack,  and  the  opportune 
arrival  of  Kirby  Smith's  re  enforcements  at  the  critical  hour 
are  the  reasons  usually  assigned  for  the  defeat  of  the  Union 
troops. 

The  rout  of  the  Union  army  caused  great  disappoint- 
ment as  well  as  a  feeling  of  humiliation  in  the  North,  but  it 
had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  Northern  people  to  a  proper 
realization  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  lay  before 
them.  It  was  now  evident  to  all  that  the  contest  was  to  be 
no  mere  child's  play,  and  they  entered  at  once  upon  elaborate 
preparations  for  a  long  war.  The  moral  effect  on  the  South 
was  rather  unfavorable.  To  many  of  the  less  informed 
Southerners  it  was  accepted  as  proof  of  the  old  assertion 
often  heard  in  the  South  that  one  Southerner  could  whip 
three  "  Yankees."  Instead  of  an  aggressive  policy,  the 
South,  resting  upon  her  laurels  and  believing  that  the  victory 
was  already  won,  now  fell  back  into  a  fancied  security,  re- 
laxed her  efforts  and  waited  for  the  second  outburst  of  patri- 
otism in  the  North  to  bring  her  to  her  senses.  This  outburst 
soon  followed. 


Chapter   XXX 
THE    WAR    IN    THE    WEST.     1861-1862 

I 

THE  SECOND  UPRISING  OF  THE  NORTH 

THE  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  which  had 
assembled  on  July  4  was  still  sitting  when  the  news 
of  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  came.  Disappointed,  but 
not  discouraged,  the  House  of  Representatives  promptly  re- 
solved that  the  "  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  are 
sacred  trusts  which  must  be  executed;  that  no  disaster  shall 
discourage  us  from  the  ample  performance  of  this  most  sa- 
cred duty;  and  that  we  pledge  to  the  country  and  the  world 
the  employment  of  every  resource,  national  and  individual, 
for  the  suppression,  overthrow  and  punishment  of  rebels  in 
arms." 

The  President  in  his  message  of  July  4  had  asked  Con- 
gress to  place  at  his  disposal  at  least  400,000  men  and  $400,- 
000,000,  in  order  to  make  the  contest  a  "  short  and  decisive  " 
one.  At  the  same  time  he  informed  Congress  of  his  action  of 
May  3  in  issuing  orders  for  the  increase  of  the  regular  army 
by  22,700  men  and  of  the  navy  by  18,000  men,  and  of  his  call 
for  42,000  additional  volunteers  for  three  years,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  In  assuming  to  increase  the  regular  army  and 
navy  the  President  had  gone  to  the  limit  of  his  constitutional 
power,  if  he  had  not  exceeded  it.  He  felt  keenly  the  crit- 
icism which  had  been  directed  against  him  on  this  account, 
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and  justified  his  action  by  saying  that  his  course,  whether 
strictly  legal  or  not,  had  been  "  ventured  upon  under  what 
appeared  to  be  a  popular  demand  and  a  public  necessity." 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  Congress  would  speedily  ratify  his 
acts.  He  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  message  also 
to  a  defense  of  his  action  in  suspending  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  had  called  forth  severe  criticism 
from  the  Northern  Democrats,  and  had  led  to  conflicts  be- 
tween the  military  and  civil  authorities  in  Maryland  and 
elsewhere.  He  assured  Congress  that  the  authority  had  been 
exercised  sparingly  and  insisted  that  his  general  duty  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  should  be  executed  justified  him  in  vio- 
lating a  particular  law  if  it  were  necessary  to  secure  the  exe- 
cution of  all.  "  Are  all  the  laws  to  go  unexecuted,"  he  asked, 
"  and  the  government  itself  go  to  pieces  lest  that  one  be  vio- 
lated? "  But  he  insisted  that  there  had  been  no  violation  of 
the  fundamental  law,  since  the  Constitution  expressly  au- 
thorizes the  suspension  of  the  writ  when  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it.  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  he  said,  that  there  was  rebellion  and  that  the  public 
safety  required  the  suspension  of  the  writ.  The  only  ques- 
tion was  as  to  who  should  suspend  it,  and  as  the  Constitution 
was  silent  on  this  point  it  might  be  claimed  that  there  had 
been  a  flagrant  violation ;  but  the  position  of  the  clause  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  precedents  of  history,  English  and 
American,  were  against  the  view  of  the  President. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  approved  the  President's  course 
in  these  particulars  and  adopted  a  resolution  legalizing  all  his 
acts,  proclamations  and  orders,  and  making  them  valid  as  if 
they  had  been  done  under  express  authority  and  direction 
of  the  national  legislature.  Besides  the  act  of  indemnity, 
Congress  passed  measures  authorizing  the  President  to  call 
for  volunteers  to  the  number  of  500,000  men  to  serve  for 
three  years  or  during  the  period  of  the  war;  authorizing  him 
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further  to  increase  the  regular  army  and  navy,  empowering 
him  to  collect  customs  duties  at  ports  of  delivery  instead  of 
at  ports  of  entry;  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  borrow  $250,000,000;  increasing  duties  on  imports;  im- 
posing a  tax  on  incomes;  and  levying  a  direct  tax  of 
$20,000,000  upon  the  States.  It  was  supposed  that  these 
several  measures  would  yield  a  revenue  of  something  like  one 
million  dollars  a  day.  Finally  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  President  to  seize  and  confiscate  all  property  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  aid  of  the  Confederate  cause.    By  the 
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same  Act  it  was  declared  that  all  slaves  employed  by  their 
masters  in  furtherance  of  the  same  cause  should  be  emanci- 
pated. Having  thus  placed  the  North  on  a  military  footing, 
Congress  adjourned,  August  6,  leaving  the  President  a 
virtual  dictator  in  the  management  of  the  war. 

The  people  of  the  North  now  entered  upon  active  prepa- 
rations for  a  long  war,  as  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  had 
afforded  ample  conviction  that  the  resistance  of  the  South 
could  not  be  easily  overcome.  Every  town  and  village  was 
alive  with  martial  activity.      A  Southern  historian  of  the 
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Civil  War,  criticising  the  South  for  its  inactivity  and  indif- 
ference after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  speaks  thus  of  the 
uprising  of  the  North :  "  It  accomplished  wonders.  It  multi- 
plied its  armies;  it  built  navies  with  infuriate  energy;  it 
recovered  itself  from  financial  straits  which  distant  observers 
thought  hopeless ;  a  few  weeks  after  the  Battle  of  Manassas 
it  negotiated  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, at  a  fraction  above  the  legal  interest  of  New  York;  in 
short,  its  universal  mind  and  energy  were  consolidated  in  its 
war  upon  the  South.  There  is  no  more  remarkable  phenom- 
enon in  the  whole  history  of  the  war  than  the  display  of 
fully-awakened  Northern  energy  in  it,  alike  wonderful  in 
the  ingenuity  of  its  expedients  and  in  the  concentrated  force 
of  its  action."  * 

Nevertheless  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  fully 
realized  that  a  long  and  bloody  war  was  imminent  and  that 
all  the  resources  of  the  South  would  have  to  be  called  into 
requisition.  The  Confederate  Congress  met  April  29  and 
was  in  session  a  large  part  of  the  summer.  It  passed  various 
Acts  for  putting  the  South  on  a  war  footing,  among  others 
one  to  confiscate  the  property  of  alien  enemies,  to  sequestrate 
the  debts  due  Northern  creditors,  to  raise  loans  of  money, 
and  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  400,000  volunteers  for 
three  years. 

II 

THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    MISSOURI;    CAPTURE    OF    FORTS    HENRY 

AND     DONELSON 

After  this  brief  pause  military  operations  were  renewed 
by  both  armies  and  rapidly  pushed  forward.  For  the  rest 
of  that  year  and  all  of  the  following  the  theater  of  warfare 
lay  chiefly  in  the  West.  During  the  summer  the  chief  move- 
ments were  in  Missouri,  where  the  struggle  between  the 
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secessionists  and  the  Unionists  for  the  possession  of  the  State 
was  still  going  on.  The  secessionist  forces  were  led  by 
Generals  Sterling  Price  and  Benjamin  McCulloch;  the 
Union  leader  was  General  Nathaniel  P.  Lyon,  who,  with 
Blair,  had  early  in  the  spring  outwitted  the  secessionists  and 
prevented  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  of  secession.  After 
several  unimportant  skirmishes  between  detachments  of 
the  respective  sides  the  two  main  armies  met  on  August 
10  on  Wilson's  Creek,  near  Springfield,  the  strength 
of  the  Union  army  being  about  6,000  men,  that  of  the  Con- 
federates about  12,000.  At  daybreak  the  Union  army  at- 
tacked the  Confederates  both  front  and  rear  and  a  sharp 
battle  ensued,  continuing  for  several  hours.  Again  the 
Union  forces  were  badly  beaten,  losing  about  one-fourth 
their  number  in  killed,  wounded  and  captured.  But 
the  greatest  loss  to  the  Union  men  was  their  gallant  General 
Lyon,  who  was  shot  while  leading  the  attack.  General  Lyon 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Union  commanders.  His  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  suppressing  the  secession  movement  in 
Missouri  had  recommended  him  to  the  Federal  authorities  at 
Washington  and  he  was  rapidly  advanced  from  the  rank  of 
captain  to  that  of  major  general  in  the  short  space  of  two 
months.  The  Union  forces,  somewhat  demoralized  by  the 
loss  of  their  leader,  retreated  unmolested  by  the  Confed- 
erates, who  were  too  much  shattered  to  continue  the  pursuit. 
General  John  C.  Fremont,  who,  after  the  reorganization 
following  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Military  District  of  the  West  (Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas),  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  now  assumed  control  of  military  operations  in  this 
region  and  established  a  line  of  posts  across  the  State  from 
Cape  Giradeau  on  the  Mississippi  to  Leavenworth  on  the 
Missouri.  Undertaking  to  pursue  a  more  radical  course 
than  the  conservative  Unionists  of  Missouri  preferred,  Fre- 
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mont  soon  found  himself  involved  in  difficulties  which  eventu- 
ally led  to  his  removal.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  he 
issued  a  proclamation  placing  the  State  under  martial  law 
and  commanding  that  all  persons  found  within  certain  desig- 
nated limits  with  arms  in  their  hands  should  be  shot.  At  the 
same  time  he  proclaimed  that  the  property  of  persons  bearing 
arms  against  the  United  States  should  be  confiscated  and 
their  slaves  emancipated. 

President  Lincoln  immediately  saw  that  a  policy  so 
drastic  would  alienate  the  thousands  of  Union  slaveholders 
in  the  border  States,  and  he  therefore  made  it  known  to  Gen- 
eral Fremont,  through  indirect  channels,  that  he  disapproved 
of  that  part  of  the  proclamation  relating  to  emancipation. 
Fremont,  however,  declared  that  he  would  not  alter  his 
proclamation  until  specifically  ordered  to  do  so.  The  Presi- 
dent thereupon  directed  him  to  modify  the  order  so  as  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  recent  Act  of  Congress,  which  com- 
manded the  emancipation  of  such  slaves  only  as  were  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy.  Besides  his  fas- 
cination for  heroic  measures,  Fremont  laid  himself  liable  to 
charges  of  incompetency,  ostentation  and  corruption  in 
awarding  contracts,  and  the  President  finally  removed  him 
from  command  of  the  department.  There  were  many  radi- 
cal Republicans  at  the  North,  however,  who  sustained  Fre- 
mont's abolition  policy  and  condemned  the  President  for  his 
interference.  This  body  of  Republicans  rapidly  increased 
in  number  and  in  less  than  a  year  from  that  time  there  was  a 
large  and  powerful  abolition  party  at  the  North  demanding 
the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  seceded  States. 

Meantime  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  rapidly  be- 
coming the  scene  of  action  in  the  West.  The  Confed- 
erates now  held  a  chain  of  posts  reaching  from  Virginia 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  including  Mill  Spring,  Bowling 
Green,  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  Columbus.      They 
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were  in  control  of  the  southern  half  of  Kentucky  and  prac- 
tically all  of  Tennessee,  while  the  Union  troops  occupied 
the  northern  part  of  Kentucky  to  the  great  disgust  of 
the  Kentuckians,  who  desired,  as  already  stated,  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  neutrality  in  the  contest  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  To  penetrate  this  line  of  posts, 
rescue  the  Unionists  of  east  Tennessee  and  begin  the  move 
into  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy  was  the  next  great  task  of 
the  Federal  armies.    When,  in  September,  the  Confederate 

General  Polk  with  his  army 
crossed  the  Tennessee  line  into 
western  Kentucky,  General  U. 
S.  Grant  replied  by  sending 
over  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  sev- 
eral detachments  of  Federal 
troops,  which  occupied  Padu- 
cah  and  other  towns  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State. 
The  legislature  of  Kentucky 
denounced  this  invasion  of  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  State  and 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Confederate  troops.  Polk 
refused  to  withdraw  unless  the  Federal  troops  would  do  like- 
wise.2 The  legislature  then  instructed  the  governor  to 
expel  them  and  appealed  to  the  Federal  authorities  to  come 
to  their  aid  in  assisting  the  State  to  rid  itself  of  invaders. 
Other  troops  from  both  sides  now  poured  into  the  State  until 
it  was  soon  a  great  battleground.  Neutrality  was  hence- 
forth not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  Confederates  had  two  armies  in  the  State,  one  at 
Columbus  under  General  Polk  and  another  at  Bowling  Green 

2  Polk  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  at  the  time  was  the  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Louisiana,  popularly  known  as  the  "  lighting  bishop.'' 


Map  of  the  Siege  of  Fort  Henry 
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under  the  command  of  General  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  a 

graduate  of  West  Point  and  formerly  an  officer  of  high  rank 

in  the  United  States  army.    Opposed  to  these  was  a  Federal 

army  at  Louisville  under  General  D.  C.  Buell  and  another 

at  Cairo,  Illinois,  within  easy  reach,  under  the  command  of 

General  U.  S.  Grant.     Two  gateways  into  Tennessee  were 

afforded  by  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  which, 

rising  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  flow  almost  southerly 

and  then  turning  northward 

flow  in  substantially  parallel 

directions  across  the  State  of 

Kentucky  into  the  Ohio  River. 

These    rivers,    however,    were 

well  defended  by  two   forts, 

Henry     and     Donelson,     the 

former  on  the  Tennessee  and 

the  latter  on  the  Cumberland, 

about  twelve  miles  apart  and 

situated  in  the  northern  part 

of  Tennessee.     To  take  these 

forts  and  open  up  the  way  into 

the  heart  of  the  Confederacy   Map  *  TIIE  S:EGE  OF  FoRT  Do*ELSON 

was  one  of  the  cherished  schemes  of  the  Federal  commanders 

in  the  West. 

Early  in  1862  General  Grant  requested  and  received 
permission  from  his  superior,  General  Halleck,  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Fort  Henry.  To  cooperate  with  him  he 
selected  flag  officer  Foote,  who  was  in  command  of  a  squadron 
of  gunboats  at  Cairo.  Early  in  February  Foote's  gunboats, 
accompanied  by  transports  carrying  Grant's  troops,  sailed 
up  the  Tennessee  River  and  captured  the  fort  without  diffi- 
culty, to  the  great  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  Confederate 
authorities.  Grant,  flushed  with  success,  telegraphed  Hal- 
leck that  he  proposed  to  take  Fort  Donelson  two  days  later. 
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The  gunboats  were  now  sent  down  the  Tennessee  River  and 
up  the  Cumberland,  while  Grant  with  most  of  his  army 
marched  across  the  intervening  country  to  Donelson. 

The  task  of  taking  the  fort,  however,  was  far  greater 
than  Grant  had  supposed.  It  was  better  situated,  better 
fortified  than  Fort  Henry,  and  was  defended  by  an  army  of 
18,000  men  under  the  command  of  Generals  John  B.  Floyd, 
late  Secretary  of  War,  Gideon  J.  Pillow  and  Simon  B. 
Buckner.  Grant's  entire  force  amounted  to  27,000  men, 
his  division  commanders  being  Generals  John  A.  McClern- 
and,  Charles  F.  Smith  and  Lew  Wallace.  On  February 
13  several  desperate  assaults  were  made  by  Morrison's 
brigade  upon  some  Confederate  rifle  pits  at  the  foot  of 
a  bluff,  but  his  troops  were  repulsed  with  a  terrible  loss, 
Colonel  Morrison  being  among  the  number  killed.  General 
McClernand,  who  gave  the  rash  order  for  this  attack,  was 
severely  criticised  and  the  incident  marked  the  beginning  of 
an  unfriendliness  between  him  and  Grant  that  lasted  as  long 
as  they  lived.  On  the  following  day  Foote's  gunboats 
opened  fire  on  the  batteries,  which  was  immediately  returned 
with  terrible  effect.  Several  of  the  gunboats  were  disabled 
and  Foote  was  severely  wounded.  During  the  night  the 
bombardment  was  suspended  and  each  side  made  plans  for 
the  morrow.  Meantime  Federal  reinforcements  were  con- 
tinually arriving  and  drawing  the  lines  closer  about  the  fort. 

Early  next  morning  the  Confederates,  alarmed  by 
these  reinforcements,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  Union  right  and  open  the  way  to  Nashville. 
McClernand's  division,  which  constituted  the  right  wing, 
being  short  of  ammunition,  was  driven  back  in  great  confu- 
sion and  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  Confederates  would  make 
their  escape.  At  this  juncture  Grant,  who  had  been  absent 
in  consultation  with  Foote,  five  miles  down  the  river,  was 
made  aware  of  the  Confederate  attack,  and  hastily  sum- 
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moned.  What  would  he  do  to  retrieve  the  disaster?  A  few 
moments'  reflection  sufficed  and  without  the  slightest  mani- 
festation of  excitement  he  calmly  addressed  the  officers,  say- 
ing: "  Gentlemen,  the  position  on  the  right  must  be  retaken." 
Soon  the  Union  troops  were  in  motion,  with  General  Smith  in 
the  lead  on  the  right  and  Lew  Wallace  on  the  left.  The 
firing  on  both  sides  was  terrific  and  the  loss  heavy,  but  the  hill 
was  carried  and  the  Confederates  driven  back. 

At  midnight  the  Confederate  generals,  full  of  dismay, 
held  a  council.  Floyd  and  Buckner  agreed  that  capitula- 
tion was  the  only  alternative.  Pillow  favored  making  an 
attempt  to  cut  their  way  out;  but  in  view  of  the  enormous 
sacrifice  of  life  which  such  a  move  would  involve  he  was 
overruled.  Floyd,  who  was  under  indictment  at  Washing- 
ton, did  not  wish  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  author- 
ities. Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  escape 
with  some  1,500  troops,  on  two  small  steamers  which  were  due 
to  arrive  from  Nashville  about  daybreak,  and  this  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  Pillow  likewise  escaped,  leaving  Buckner 
to  make  the  surrender.  On  Sunday  morning,  February  16, 
the  Confederate  general  sent  a  communication  to  Grant, 
proposing  to  surrender  the  fort  on  certain  conditions.  Grant 
replied,  saying:  "  No  terms  except  unconditional  and  imme- 
diate surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immedi- 
ately upon  your  works."  Nothing  was  left  for  the  defeated 
commander  but  to  accept  what  he  termed  the  "  ungenerous 
and  unchivalrous  "  terms  of  his  adversary.  Some  15,000 
men,  forty  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores 
and  other  public  property  were  thus  lost  to  the  Confederacy. 

The  loss  and  suffering  on  both  sides,  due  to  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  was  frightful.  The  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  Confederates  numbered  some  two  thousand  men,  while 
the  Union  loss  was  slightly  larger.  Gloom  and  sorrow  filled 
every  Southern  heart.     Floyd  and  Pillow  were  removed  from 
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command  and  Jefferson  Davis  was  urged  to  remove  Albert 
Sydney  Johnston,  who  had  made  the  mistake  of  dividing 
his  army,  but  Davis  wisely  resisted  the  pressure  and  retained 
this  able  commander.  The  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson  was 
the  greatest  blow  that  the  South  had  yet  sustained.      It 
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Letter  of  General  Grant  to  General  Buckner 

forced  the  Confederates  to  abandon  Bowling  Green,  Co- 
lumbus, and  Nashville;  left  Kentucky  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Tennessee  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  authorities, 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  Union  army  to  advance  into  the 
heart  of  the  Confederacy.  This  was  the  first  substantial 
victory  won  by  the  Federal  army  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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war  and  caused  great  rejoicing  at  the  North  when  it  became 
known.3 

The  man  who  deserved  the  credit  for  the  victory  was 
General  Grant,  and  all  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  him  as 
the  coming  leader  of  the  Union  armies.     Spending  his  early 


Letter  of  General  Buckner  to  General  Grant 

youth  on  a  farm,  where  he  had  the  usual  experience  of  a 
country  boy,  at  seventeen  he  obtained  a  cadetship  at  West 
Point  and  graduated  in  1843.  Throughout  the  Mexican 
War  campaigns  he  served  without  winning  any  extraordi- 

s  An  interesting  description  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  is  that  of  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  i.  pp.  398-428. 
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nary  distinction,  though  twice  breveted  for  gallantry.  Later 
he  was  stationed  in  army  posts  at  Detroit,  Sackett's  Harbor 
and  on  the  Western  Coast.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  retired 


General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Photograph  by  Brady,  1863 

to  a  little  farm,  near  St.  Louis,  owned  by  his  wife.  But  his 
best  endeavors  at  farming  were  without  success,  and  hauling 
cord- wood  proved  no  better.4  Grant  turned  to  real  estate  as 
a  business,  but  failure  followed  him  still.  At  length,  prac- 
tically desperate,  he  applied  to  his  father  for  advice  and  aid 
and  shortly  thereafter  moved  his  family  from  St.  Louis, 

4  Grant's  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  i.  p.  126. 
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determined  to  make  the  most  of  a  small  clerkship  in  his 
father's  leather  store  at  Galena,  Illinois.  Here  we  find  him 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  June,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  an  Illinois  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  a 
little  later  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
At  last  he  found  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  in  a  measure  the 
succession  of  failures  which  had  marked  his  life.  From  this 
time  forward  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  military  and  civil 
stations  within  the  gift  of  his  countrymen. 


Ill 

shiloh;  island  number  ten;  corinth  and  Memphis 

After  the  fall  of  Donelson  the  Confederates  abandoned 
Nashville,  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green  to  the  Federal 
troops  and  withdrew  towards  the  South.  Grant's  army 
moved  southward  up  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  design 
of  occupying  the  town  of  Corinth  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mississippi,  an  important  point  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  and  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroads. 
The  latter  constituted  an  east  and  west  artery  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, extending  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga ;  and  was  of 
immense  value  to  the  Confederacy.  In  the  latter  part  of 
March  Grant's  army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  halted 
at  a  place  called  Pittsburg  Landing,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  northern  bound- 
ary line  of  Mississippi.5  The  Confederate  forces,  consisting 
of  about  40,000  men,6  were  gathered  at  Corinth,  some  twenty 

6  General  Grant  says  the  effective  strength  on  Sunday  morning  when  the 
battle  began  did  not  exceed  30,000  men,  but  before  nightfall  it  was  increased 
by  5,000  men  brought  up  by  General  Lew  Wallace. — "Battles  and  Leaders"  vol. 
i.  p.  485. 

6  "  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,"  vol.  x.  p.  398. 
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or  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south,  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  Beauregard,  Bragg, 
Hardee  and  Polk,  all  able  and  experienced  commanders. 

Grant  supposed  that  the  Confederates  would  act  strictly 
on  the  defensive  and  wait  for  the  attack  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  he  had  therefore  made  no  preparation  for  a  battle  at 
Pittsburg  Landing.  Johnston,  the  senior  Confederate  com- 
mander at  Corinth,  however,  calculated  that  the  only  hope 
of  turning  back  the  Federal  advance  was  to  strike  Grant's 
army  before  it  should  be  reenforced  by  Buell's  20,000  men, 

then  known  to  be  on  the  march 
from  Nashville.  Accordingly 
at  daybreak  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, April  6,  the  Confederate 
army  in  three  divisions  sud- 
denly fell  upon  Sherman's  and 
Prentiss's  divisions  on  the 
left  and  threw  them  into 
great  confusion.  Sherman 
there  for  the  first  time  ex- 
hibited those  qualities  which 
afterward  made  him  one  of 
the  greatest  strategists  of 
the  war.  Twice  wounded, 
with  horse  after  horse  shot 
from  under  him,  he  yet  maintained  his  courage  and  judg- 
ment, and  more  than  any  other  man  saved  the  Union  army 
from  a  terrible  disaster.  Slowly  the  Federals  retreated  be- 
fore the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  Meantime  Grant,  who  had 
spent  the  night  in  the  neighborhood,  arrived  on  the  scene  to 
find  a  great  battle  in  progress.  Lew  Wallace's  division  of 
5,000  men,  which  was  five  miles  away,  was  ordered  to  hasten 
to  Sherman's  aid ;  but  owing  to  misunderstandings  he  arrived 
too  late  to  be  of  any  service.     Buell's  army  was  yet  far  away. 


General  Leostidas  Polk 

"  The  Fighting  Bishop  " 

Photograph  from  life 
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All  day  long  the  battle  raged,  and  when  darkness  spread  over 
the  field  the  Union  troops  had  been  pressed  back  for  more 
than  a  mile  and  were  now  huddled  over  a  small  area  about 
the  landing  and  protected  by  the  gunboats  on  the  river. 


Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
Photograph  from  life 


Prentiss,  with  over  2,000  men,  had  been  captured,  the  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  was  large,  while  great  quantities  of 
arms,  stores  and  supplies  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.7 

The  result  of  this  first  day's  battle  was  a  victory  for  the 

TSchouler's  "History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  vi.  p.  181. 
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Confederates.  But  their  own  losses  were  also  large.  Besides 
losing  ten  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  captured, 
they  had  lost  their  gallant  commander,  Albert  Sydney  Johns- 
ton, who,  while  leading  and  cheering  his  men  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  was  struck  by  a  minie  ball,  which  pierced 
the  calf  of  his  leg.  With  blood  pouring  from  the  severed 
artery  he  rode  on  cheering  and  giving  commands  until  he 
grew  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  reeled  in  his  saddle  and  a  few 
moments  later  expired.  His  death  was  regarded  at  the  time 
as  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  South,  for  he  was  universally 
considered  as  the  most  gifted  military  genius  on  the  Southern 
side.  He  had  already  had  an  eventful  and  romantic  career. 
Graduating  from  West  Point,  he  had  served  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  in  the  Texan  Army  of  Independence,  and  in 
the  Texan  republic  was  Secretary  of  War.  He  then  became 
a  planter,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  again 
took  up  arms  and  served  with  credit  through  that  conflict. 
Upon  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  Texas,  his 
adopted  State,  he  resigned  from  the  United  States  army, 
proceeded  to  Richmond,  and  was  assigned  to  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  why  did  not  the 
Confederates  follow  up  their  victory  after  sundown  and 
drive  the  Federal  troops  into  the  river  or  force  them  to  sur- 
render? Some  Southern  writers  have  contended  that  this 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter,  and  that  the  failure  to  do  so 
was  the  virtual  abandonment  of  a  great  victory.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  Beauregard,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief  com- 
mand after  the  death  of  Johnston,  gave  the  order  to  cease 
firing  just  as  the  sun  was  disappearing  behind  the  horizon. 
His  own  explanation  was  that  darkness  was  close  at  hand 
and  that  the  officers  and  men  were  exhausted  by  a  combat 
lasting  more  than  twelve  hours  and  were  jaded  by  the  march 
of  the  preceding  day  through  mud  and  water.     Possibly 
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Beauregard  had  also  persuaded  himself  to  believe  that  Buell's 
advance  had  been  delayed  and  that  his  army  would  not  there- 
fore arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  Confederates  from  making 
short  work  of  the  Federals  on  the  following  day. 

However  this  may  be,  the  failure  of  the  Confederates 
to  follow  up  their  victory  in  the  evening  proved  fatal  to 
them.  Already  Buell's  army  of  20,000  men  was  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Tennessee  and  throughout  the  night, 
while  the  Confederates  were  revelling  over  the  rich  spoils 
which  they  had  found  in  the  Federal  camps,  were  crossing 
the  river  and  forming  lines  of  battle  for  the  morrow. 
Shortly  after  sunrise  the  contest  was  renewed  and  soon  a 
furious  battle  was  in  progress.  The  fatigued,  shattered, 
partially  demoralized  army  of  Beauregard  fought  with  great 
desperation  and  for  a  time  victory  seemed  possible ;  but  they 
were  slowly  driven  back  by  Buell's  fresh  troops  and  early  in 
the  afternoon  an  order  for  retreat  was  given.  The  army 
thereupon  retired  unmolested  to  Corinth,  General  Breckin- 
ridge covering  the  retreat  and  preventing  a  disorderly  rout. 
The  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  or  Shiloh,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  from  the  name  of  the  log  church  which  stood 
nearby,  is  usually  counted  as  a  Federal  victory,  but  it  had 
cost  too  much  and  was  of  too  little  importance  to  cause  par- 
ticular rejoicing  at  the  North.  The  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  on  the  Union  side  was  reported  as  13,047  men,  while 
that  of  the  Confederates  was  placed  at  10,699.8 

On  the  day  of  the  conclusion  of  the  fight  at  Shiloh  the 
Federals  won  an  important  victory  by  the  capture  of  Island 
Number  Ten  in  the  Mississippi  River  near  the  boundary 
line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  This  was  a  strongly 
fortified  place  a  few  miles  north  of  New  Madrid  in  one  of 
the  great  bends  of  the  river,  and  was  well  supplied  with  valu- 
able army  stores.  Through  the  activity  and  energy  of  Gen- 
s'4 Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  i.  pp.  538-539. 
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eral  John  Pope,  who  cut  a  canal  across  the  bend  and  who 
was  aided  by  Admiral  Foote's  gunboats,  the  place  was 
captured  on  April  7,  together  with  five  or  six  thousand  pris- 
oners.9 The  capture  about  the  same  time  of  New  Madrid, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  opened  the  Mississippi  as 
far  down  as  Memphis. 

In  the  following  month  the  Union  army,  which  we  left 
at  Pittsburg  Landing,  now  under  the  immediate  command 
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of  General  Halleck,  slowly  followed  the  retreating  Confed- 
erates to  Corinth,  and  on  May  30  entered  the  town, 
Beauregard's  army  having  in  the  meantime  evacuated  it  and 
withdrawn  further  southward.  The  capture  of  Corinth 
gave  the  Federal  troops  control  of  the  Memphis  &  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  the  only  east  and  west  line  north  qf  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  serious  loss  to  the  Con- 
s''Battles  and  Leaders,"  pp.  460-463. 
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federacy  and  opened  the  way  for  the  further  advance  of  the 
Union  army  into  the  South.  On  June  5  the  Confederates 
were  forced  to  evacuate  Fort  Pillow  on  the  Mississippi 
River  above  Memphis,  and  on  the  next  day  that  important 
city  itself  was  captured  by  the  Federal  fleet  under  Admiral 
Davis,  after  a  few  hours'  fight.  The  Mississippi  River  was 
now  open  to  the  navigation  of  the  Union  gunboats  from  its 
source  to  Vicksburg.  Within  three  months  the  Union  army 
in  the  West  had,  as  compared  with  the  army  in  the  East, 
accomplished  wonders.  It  had  broken  through  the  Con- 
federate line  of  defenses,  had  pushed  the  Confederates  out 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was  now  rapidly  overrunning 
the  lower  South,  and  had  taken  a  long  step  toward  opening 
the  Mississippi. 

IV 

FALL  OF  NEW    ORLEANS    AND     THE    OPENING    OF    THE    LOWER 

MISSISSIPPI,    1862 

Meantime  active  preparations  were  going  on  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  task  of  opening  this  waterway  and  cutting  the 
Confederacy  in  twain.  The  accomplishment  of  this  im- 
portant task  was  entrusted  to  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut, 
a  native  of  Tennessee,  who  had  been  in  the  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  from  his  early  youth  and  who  had  declined 
to  "  follow  his  State  "  in  the  secession  movement  of  1861. 
In  the  spring  of  1862,  with  a  powerful  fleet  of  over  40 
vessels,  carrying  some  200  guns  and  21  mortars,  he  made 
ready  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  great  river.  Seventy-five 
miles  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  about  25  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  were  two  strongly  de- 
fended Confederate  forts,  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  United  States  and  situated  on  opposite 
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sides  of  the  river.  They  were  connected  by  a  line  of  dis- 
masted schooners  strongly  moored  and  fastened  by  heavy 
chains,  and  possessed  an  armament  of  over  one  hundred 
guns,  but  were  otherwise  poorly  equipped,  knee-deep  in 
water  and  with  a  garrison  of  700  mutinous  men.    On  April 


Admiral  David  G.  Farragut 
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16  Farragut's  fleet  crossed  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  slowly  steamed  up  the  channel  prepared  to  run  the  fire 
of  the  Confederate  forts.  The  Confederate  commanders 
were  ready  for  the  attack  and  confident  of  victory. 

For  nearly  a  week,  beginning  on  the  18th,  Farragut's 
gunboats  poured  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  forts,  throwing  upon 
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them  altogether  over  16,000  shells.  The  reply  of  the  forts 
was  equally  vigorous,  but  ineffective  as  well.  With  his 
vessels  painted  dark  and  their  sides  protected  with  chains, 
Farragut  slowly  steamed  up  the  river  past  the  forts  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  24.  As  soon  as  the  ships 
were  descried  abreast  the  forts  a  heavy  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries was  turned  loose  upon  them,  but  without  effect. 
Burning  rafts  floating  down  against  the  ships  and  shells 
bursting  in  mid-air  afforded  a  spectacle  of  terrible  grandeur. 
With  Farragut  leading  in  the  Hartford  the  fleet  kept  on  its 
course  through  the  awful  storm  of  shot  and  shell.  Once 
above  the  forts  the  vessels  encountered  the  Confederate  fleet 
of  seventeen  vessels,  which  gave  battle  and  fought  with 
desperation  until  every  one  was  driven  ashore  or  scuttled  by 
its  commander.  Farragut's  fleet  now  steamed  up  the  river, 
and,  after  silencing  the  Chalmette  batteries,  proceeded  to 
New  Orleans.10 

The  approach  of  the  fleet  caused  great  excitement  and 
confusion  in  the  city.  It  was  popularly  believed  that  no  fleet 
could  run  the  fire  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  and  con- 
sequently the  people  of  New  Orleans  had  felt  no  apprehen- 
sion and  had  done  little  or  nothing  toward  erecting  defenses. 
When  at  last  they  realized  that  the  Federal  fleet  was  ap- 
proaching they  were  amazed  and  excited  beyond  description. 
Seized  with  a  panic,  women  and  children  ran  about  the  streets 
screaming  and  wringing  their  hands  in  despair.  It  was  im- 
mediately decided  to  destroy  all  public  property  of  value 
which  was  liable  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands;  accordingly 
the  shipyards  at  Algiers  across  the  river  were  fired;  unfin- 
ished vessels  were  destroyed;  ammunition  sunk  in  the  river. 
Thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  were  rolled  out  of  the  com- 
presses and  burned,  the  conflagration  affording  a  spectacle 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed    it.      Great 

10  See  Admiral  D.  P.  Porter's  account  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol  ii.  pp. 
22-55. 
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wooden  ships,  rafts  of  cotton  bales  and  of  other  combustible 
material  wrapped  in  flames,  were  sent  floating  down  the  river 
in  the  hope  of  setting  fire  to  the  Federal  fleet.  The  tolling 
of  alarm  bells  during  the  excitement  of  the  hour  added 
solemnity  to  the  scene. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  Farragut's  fleet  was  seen 
approaching  the  city.  Some  were  in  favor  of  burning  the 
place  rather  than  allow  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
erals. But  cooler  heads  prevailed  and  the  city  was  spared. 
The  small  Confederate  force  which  occupied  the  city,  being 
less  than  3,000  men,  at  once  withdrew  to  a  point  fifteen  miles 
above  to  avoid  a  bombardment  and  to  be  within  easy  call  in 
case  of  an  emergency.  Anchoring  his  boats  along  the  levees, 
Farragut  opened  communication  with  the  mayor  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  city.  After  a  protracted  cor- 
respondence lasting  three  days,  in  the  course  of  which 
Farragut  demanded  the  removal  of  a  State  flag  on  the  town 
hall  and  threatened  to  bombard  the  city  if  his  request  were 
not  complied  with,  the  mayor  gave  way  and  formally  sur- 
rendered the  place.  A  body  of  200  marines  were  sent  on 
shore  to  remove  the  objectionable  flag  and  this  was  done  in 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  citizens.  Already  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  had  been  hoisted  over  the  custom  house,  and 
thus  the  metropolis  of  the  South  passed  forever  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Confederacy.  The  fall  of  New  Or- 
leans was  a  terrible  disaster  to  the  South.  Besides  its 
strategical  value,  it  was  their  commercial  emporium  and 
one  of  the  largest  exporting  centers  of  the  world. 
Its  downfall  meant  the  annihilation  of  Confederate  power 
in  Louisiana,  closed  an  important  gateway  to  the  rich  grain 
and  cattle  country  of  Texas,  prevented  further  recruiting  in 
the  Trans-Mississippi  department,  marked  a  further  step  in 
the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  destroyed  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Confederacy  for  securing  foreign  recognition. 
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While  Farragut  was  corresponding  with  the  mayor, 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  surrendered,  and  a  couple  of 
days  after  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  with  a  land  force,  arrived  from  Biloxi  and  Missis- 
sippi City,  took  possession  of  the  city  and  proceeded  to  gov- 
ern it  effectively,  but  in  a  manner  that  has  made  his  name 
forever  odious  to  the  people  of  the  South.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  General  Butler  was  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  as  a  Democratic  delegate  to  the  Charleston 
Convention  of  1860  he  had  voted  forty  times  for  Jef- 
ferson Davis  as  his  party's  nominee  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was,  however,  one  of  the  first  men  to 
respond  to  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers,  and  during  the 
troubles  in  Maryland  arising  from  the  hostility  of  the  citi- 
zens to  the  passage  of  Union  troops  through  the  State  he 
was  conspicuous  for  his  rather  drastic  methods  of  dealing 
with  those  whose  loyalty  was  open  to  question.  He  in- 
augurated his  rule  in  New  Orleans  by  issuing  an  order  on 
May  15  warning  all  women  who  should  by  gesture  or  other- 
wise insult  any  soldier  of  the  United  States  that  they  would 
be  treated  as  "  women  of  the  town  plying  their  avocation." 
The  mayor  and  other  prominent  citizens  who  protested 
against  this  order  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  many 
months  in  Fort  Jackson.11  No  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween males  and  females:  all  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
severity.  An  incident  of  his  rule  was  the  execution  of 
William  B.  Mumford  for  removing  the  Federal  flag  from 
the  United  States  Mint.  No  amount  of  pleading  could 
move  the  inexorable  general,  and  he  sent  the  humble 
offender  to  the  gallows  as  an  example  to  others. 

11  General  Butler,  while  in  command  at  New  Orleans,  engaged  extensively 
in  cotton  speculation  and  trade  with  the  enemy,  by  which  he  acquired  a  large 
fortune.  His  conduct  in  this  particular  was  thoroughly  disreputable,  as  his 
rule  was  arbitrary  and  severe.  See  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
vol.  v.  p.  312. 


Chapter   XXXI 
OPERATIONS    IN    THE    EAST.     1861-1863 

I 

BATTLE  OF  THE  IRONCLADS 

A  MONTH  before  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  by 
Farragut's  fleet  a  famous  naval  duel  of  world-wide 
significance  occurred  in  Hampton  Roads  near  the 
entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  was  the  fight  between 
the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  on  March  9.  The  Merrimac 
was  one  of  the  vessels  that  had  been  scuttled  and  sunk  by  the 
Federals  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
in  April,  1861.  She  had  been  raised  by  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities and  upon  her  hull  had  been  built  a  powerful  ironclad 
house  with  submerged  eaves  and  a  great  iron  ram.  Her 
armament  consisted  of  ten  heavy  guns,  eight  broadside  and 
one  at  each  end.  The  vessel  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1862  and  rechristened  the  Virginia. 

On  the  morning  of  March  8  she  steamed  out  of  the 
Gosport  navy  yard  to  engage  the  Federal  fleet  which  lay 
near  the  entrance  to  Hampton  Roads.  As  she  made  her  way 
slowly  up  the  channel  the  Cumberland,  carrying  thirty  guns, 
opened  fire  upon  her,  which  was  soon  followed  by  volleys 
from  the  Congress,  which  carried  fifty  guns.  The  shots 
from  neither  made  any  effect  upon  the  iron  sides  of  the 
MerrimaC;  and  she  pursued  her  course  without  returning  a 
ball.  Finally,  coming  within  range,  she  began  to  pour  a 
heavy  fire  into  both  vessels,  all  the  time  steering  directly  for 
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the  Cumberland,  Presently  her  iron  beak  struck  the  side 
of  the  Cumberland,,  which  in  the  meantime  had  swung  across 
the  channel  in  order  to  bring  her  full  broadside  to  bear  upon 
her  formidable  antagonist.  The  ram  made  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  Cumberland  through  which  the  water  rushed  in, 
while  the  Merrimac,  backing  off,  proceeded  to  rake  the 
Cumberland 's  decks  with  broadside  after  broadside.  But 
the  gallant  crew  showed  no  sign  of  surrender  and  kept  on 
working  their  guns  until  the  ill-fated  vessel  canted  over  and 
the  waters  closed  over  it  with  a  roar.  Some  of  the  crew 
escaped,  but  more  than  one  hundred  found  their  grave  in 
the  sinking  ship. 

The  Merrimac  now  turned  her  whole  attention  to  the 
Congress,  which,  in  terror  of  her  ultimate  fate,  had  run  into 
water  too  shoal  to  permit  her  adversary  to  follow.  Ap- 
proaching as  near  as  the  depth  of  water  would  permit,  the 
Merrimac  proceeded  to  rake  the  decks  of  the  Congress  with 
terrible  effect.  Human  bodies  were  cut  in  twain  or  mangled 
in  the  most  horrible  manner  and  limbs  were  cut  off  and  sent 
flying  through  the  air.  The  Congress  being  ashore  could 
work  only  two  of  her  fifty  guns,  and  the  shells  from  these 
struck  the  mailed  sides  of  the  Merrimac  and  bounced  off  as 
though  they  were  india  rubber.  There  was  nothing  for  her 
to  do  but  surrender,  which  she  did,  and  was  burned  the  same 
day  by  the  Confederates.  The  Merrimac  now  sought  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  Federal  fleet.  There  re- 
mained the  Minnesota,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Roanoke, 
all  of  which  had  retired  into  shoal  water  beyond  the  easy 
range  of  the  Confederate  ironclad.  After  some  ineffective 
firing  upon  the  Minnesota  the  Merrimac  withdrew  at  sun- 
down and  returned  to  Norfolk  to  await  the  morrow  to  com- 
plete her  work. 

The  news  of  the  exploits  of  the  Merrimac  created  great 
consternation  at  the  North.       President  Lincoln  at  once 
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called  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  consider  what  measure  should 
be  taken  to  protect  the  coast  cities  against  such  a  destroyer. 
Stanton,  apparently  excited,  addressed  the  President,  say- 
ing the  Merrimac  would  change  the  whole  character  of  the 
war.  She  would,  he  said,  "  destroy  seriatim  every  naval  ves- 
sel ..  .  and  lay  all  the  cities  on  the  seaboard  under  con- 
tribution." He  had  no  doubt  that  the  monster  was  already 
on  her  way  to  Washington  and  that  not  unlikely  they  would 
have  a  cannon  ball  from  one  of  her  guns  in  the  White  House 
before  leaving  the  room.1  Early  next  day,  a  beautiful  April 
morning,  she  steamed  up  the  Roads  in  the  direction  of  the 
stranded  Minnesota.  As  she  approached  the  Minnesota  her 
crew  noticed  a  curious  looking  object  near  by  which  resem- 
bled a  "  cheese-box  on  a  raft."  This  object  proved  to  be 
another  ironclad,  the  Monitor,,  which  had  arrived  during  the 
night  and  was  silently  lying  in  wait  for  the  vessel  which  by 
her  previous  day's  work  had  thrown  the  whole  North  into 
consternation.  The  Monitor  had  been  designed  by  John 
Ericsson,  the  famous  Swedish  inventor,  and  built  in  great 
haste  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  being  finished  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Merrimac.  It  was  a  simple-looking  craft, 
with  deck  hardly  more  than  two  feet  above  the  water,  and 
upon  this  was  mounted  a  revolving  turret  about  nine  feet 
in  diameter  and  a  small  box  at  the  stern  used  as  a  pilot-house. 
Its  sole  armament  consisted  of  two  one-hundred-and-sixty- 
eight-pounder  Dahlgren  guns.  When  the  Merrimac  had 
approached  within  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
Monitor  the  latter  opened  fire,  and  the  most  remarkable 
naval  duel  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world 
began. 

From  the  first  the  Monitor  had  the  advantage.  She  was 
more  manageable  and  had  greater  speed  than  the  Merrimac. 
The  heavy  broadsides  which  each  poured  upon    the    other 

i "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  i.  p.  705. 
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seemed  to  have  no  effect.  Now  the  two  ironclads  were 
within  ramming  distance  of  each  other,  now  they  were  half 
a  mile  apart  raking  each  other  with  shells  which  rattled 
harmlessly  upon  their  mailed  sides  and  fell  into  the  water. 
Several  times  the  Merrimac  attempted  to  ram  her  antago- 
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nist  with  her  iron  prow  as  she  had  done  the  Cumberland,  but 
the  doughty  little  vessel  skillfully  evaded  every  thrust.  In 
the  course  of  the  battle  a  shell  from  the  Merrimac  struck  the 
pilot-house  of  the  Monitor,  and  exploding,  blinded  the  com- 
mander, Lieutenant  Worden,  who  was  standing  near  by. 
This    was    about    noon,    and    the    Monitor    retired    into 
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shoal  water  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage  to  her 
pilot-house,  while  the  Merrimac  steamed  back  to  Norfolk, 
leaving  the  contest  undecided.2 

Each  vessel  had  given  ample  evidence  of  its  invulner- 
ability and  neither  had  suffered  damages  which  could  not 
have  been  repaired  in  a  few  hours.  The  battle  was  not  re- 
newed, and  two  months  later  the  Merrimac  was  burned  by 
the  Confederates  upon  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk.  The  im- 
portant result  of  the  duel  between  the  two  ironclads  was  to 
revolutionize  naval  warfare.  It  was  now  clear  that  wooden 
vessels  of  war  were  obsolete  and  that  the  existing  navies  of 
the  world  would  be  powerless  against  a  single  ironclad.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  quickly  appreciated  the 
demonstration  and  made  ready  to  construct  a  number  of  such 
vessels,  which  in  due  season  were  completed  and  put  into  its 
service. 

II 

THE   PENINSULAR    CAMPAIGN 

Having  described  the  military  operations  in  the  West,  it 
now  remains  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  East  and  follow  up 
the  movements  of  the  armies  in  that  quarter.  We  left  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  demoralized  after  its  rout  at  Bull  Run. 
For  a  long  time,  during  which  the  Federal  forces  in  the 
West  were  winning  important  victories,  the  army  in  the 
East  was  inactive,  so  much  so  that  public  opinion  in  the 
North  had  grown  impatient  and  was  crying  out  for  a  for- 
ward movement.  Soon  after  Bull  Run  General  McClellan 
was  appointed  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
on  October  31  he  succeeded  General  Scott,  who  was  too  old 
and  infirm  for  active  service,  as  commander  of  all  the  armies 

2  See  the  valuable  articles  by  prominent  officers  who  witnessed  the  battle : 
"Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  i.  pp.  692-748. 
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of  the  United  States.  During  the  months  following  Bull 
Run  General  McClellan  thoroughly  drilled  and  organized 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  only  he  could,3  but  showed  no 
disposition  to  begin  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  enemy. 
The  summer  and  autumn,  therefore,  passed  without  inci- 
dent, except  a  disaster  on  October  21  at  Ball's  Bluff,  on  the 
Potomac  above  Washington.  A  detachment  of  Union 
troops,  having  been  sent  to  attack  a  Confederate  camp  at 
Leesburg,  were  badly  beaten,  many  being  driven  into  the 
river  and  shot  while  attempting  to  cross.4  More  than  1,000 
Union  troops  were  lost,  among  the  killed  being  Colonel 
Edward  D.  Baker,  a  United  States  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  popular  clamor  for  a  forward  movement  increased, 
but  still  McClellan  hesitated.5  The  Confederate  army  in 
front  of  him,  commanded  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
he  magnified  to  three  times  its  actual  strength  and 
found  other  imaginary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  successful 
advance.  Finally  the  President  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
an  impatient  public  and  gave  the  order  for  a  forward  move- 
ment on  February  22,  the  anniversary  of  Washington's 
birth.  But  before  the  advance  had  begun  McClellan  an- 
nounced a  change  of  plan.  Instead  of  moving  directly  from 
Washington  across  the  country  upon  Richmond,  as  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  preferred,  he  now  proposed  to  transport  his 
army  by  sea  to  the  apex  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
York  and  James  rivers  and  move  upon  the  Confederate 
capital  by  way  of  this  narrow  strip  of  land.  To  this  change 
of  plan  Lincoln  consented  reluctantly,  believing  that  it  was 
only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  the  difficulty.  From  the 
middle  of  March  until  April  5  his  force  of  121,500  men,  with 
a  large  number  of  horses  and  mules  and  the  necessary  army 

3  Philippe,  Comte  De  Paris,  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  ii.  p.   112. 

4  Dodge,  "  Bird's-eye   View,"   p.   50. 

5  Rhodes,  "History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iii.  p.  617. 
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supplies,  wagons,  pontoon  bridges,  etc.,  were  transported  to 
the  peninsula. 

Operations  were  at  last  begun,  after  repeated  ad- 
monitions from  the  President  that  a  blow  must  be  struck  at 
once  in  order  to  appease  an  impatient  and  clamorous  pub- 
lic. Facing  100,000  Union  troops  at  Yorktown  was  a  force 
of  12,000  Confederates  under  General  J.  B.  Magruder,  who 
blocked  the  Union  advance.6  Just  as  McClellan  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Confederates,  an  order  was  issued  de- 
taching 25,000  of  his  troops  for  the  defense  of  Washington. 
Believing  that  his  strength  was  unequal  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
he  declined  to  attack  Magruder's  lines,  but  sat  down  before 
Yorktown  for  a  long  siege,  only  to  find,  after  a  month  spent 
in  digging  trenches  and  erecting  batteries,  that  the  enemy 
had  retired  in  the  direction  of  Richmond  just  as  he  was 
ready  to  begin  the  attack.7  Pursuing  the  retreating  Con- 
federates, McClellan  came  up  with  them  at  the  ancient  town 
of  Williamsburg,  a  dozen  miles  up  the  Peninsula  from 
Yorktown.  Here,  on  May  5,  a  battle  was  fought  lasting 
throughout  the  day,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Confederates 
retreated  farther  up  the  peninsula,  followed  by  the  Union 
forces.  The  Union  loss  was  about  2,000  men,  that  of  the 
Confederates  about  1,500.  Moving  his  army  to  the  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  James, 
McClellan  threw  his  left  wing  across  the  river  to  a  place 
called  Seven  Pines.  Johnston,  seeing  the  army  divided, 
promptly  attacked  that  portion  thrown  across  the  river,  con- 
sisting of  some  25,000  men,  and  soon  a  furious  battle  was 
raging.  At  first  the  Confederates  had  the  advantage,  and 
the  Federals  were  being  pressed  back,  when  two  divisions 
under  the  command  of  General  Sumner  were  thrown  across 

e Dodge,  "Bird's-eye  View,"  p.  52;  Rhodes,  "History  of  the  United  States," 
vol.  iv.  p.  2. 

7  See  McClellan's  "Defense,"  in  "Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
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the  swollen  river  to  their  rescue.  Next  morning  the  battle 
was  renewed,  but  the  Confederates  soon  retired  from  the 
field.  The  Union  army  lost  about  5,000  men;  the  Confed- 
erates about  6,000,8  General  Johnston  being  among  the 
number  wounded.  The  Union  army  was  now  within  ten 
miles    of   the    Confederate    capital  and   the    spires  of   its 
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churches  were  already  visible  from  the  battlefield.    But  many 
a  day  was  to  pass  before  the  coveted  city  could  be  taken. 

Meanwhile  an  extraordinary  campaign  was  going  on  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  Confederate  commander  in 
that  region  was  General  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson,  who  was 
opposed  by  two  Federal  armies  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
erals Banks  and  Fremont,  whose  combined  forces  greatly 

8 "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
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outnumbered  his  own.9  The  two  Federal  commanders 
were  instructed  to  unite  their  forces,  crush  Jackson  and  go 
to  the  relief  of  McClellan,  but  Jackson,  by  a  remarkable 
campaign  of  strategy  and  rapid  marching,  prevented  the 

junction  of  the  two 
armies,  routed  them 
both  in  several  sharp 
battles,  "  sent  Banks, 
after  a  stinging  defeat 
at  Winchester,  whirl- 
ing back  to  the  Poto- 
mac," defeated  Mc- 
Dowell's army,  which 
had  been  sent  to  aid 
Fremont  and  Banks, 
and  suddenly  appeared 
so  near  to  Washington 
as  to  throw  the  author- 
ities of  the  capital  city 
into  great  consterna- 
tion. This  done,  Jack- 
son quietly  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  Con- 
federate army  at  Rich- 
mond. In  the  brief 
time  of  thirty-five  days 
he  had  marched  245 
miles,  fought  four  desperate  battles,  and  won  them  all.10 

After  the  wounding  of  General  Johnston  at  Fair  Oaks, 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  took  charge  of  the  defense  of  Rich- 
mond, and  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  to  the  nominal 

»  For  the  strength  of  the  opposing  armies,  see  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol. 
ii.  pp.  299-301. 

io  See  article  of  General  John  D.  Imboden  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol. 
ii.  pp.  282-298. 
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office  of  commanding  general  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy. General  Lee  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  son 
of  the  famous  "  Light  Horse  Harry,"  of  the  Revolution.  A 
graduate  of  West  Point,  he  passed  his  early  manhood  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  serving  through  the  Mexican 
War  with  distinction.     Upon  the  bombardment  of  Sumter 


General  Robert  Edward  Lee 
Photograph  from  life 

he  was  approached  by  an  agent  of  President  Lincoln,  who 
virtually  offered  him  the  command  of  the  Federal  army,  but 
he  believed  with  a  sincerity  which  no  one  now  questions  that 
his  first  allegiance  was  due  to  his  State.  On  this  object  of 
his  early  affection  he  could  never  draw  his  sword,  and  yet  it 
pained  him  to  think  of  turning  his  back  upon  the  flag  which 
he  had  followed  and  defended  since  the  attainment  of  his 
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manhood.  It  was  hard  to  make  a  decision,  but  the  decision 
was  no  less  sure.  Some  of  his  comrades  from  the  South, 
notably  Scott  and  Thomas,  felt  that  their  primary  allegiance 
was  to  the  United  States,  and  accordingly  they  had  elected 
to  follow  the  old  flag.  General  Lee  thought  otherwise,  and 
upon  the  secession  of  Virginia  he  resigned  his  commission 
and  retired  to  private  life,  only  to  be  called  out  in  a  few  days 
to  take  command  of  the  Virginia  troops,  and  a  little  later  of 
the  Confederate  forces.  Of  all  the  Southern  commanders 
Lee  has  been  the  most  generally  admired.  His  life  was 
pure,  simple,  and  unaffected.  Rich,  dignified,  cultured, 
gentle,  of  a  modest  and  reserved  disposition,  he  resembled 
in  many  respects  that  other  eminent  Virginian  who  as  the 
leader  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  preceding  century  had 
become  the  father  of  his  country.  Like  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  his  fame  belongs  to  the  ages. 

Taking  command  of  the  Confederate  armies  about 
Richmond  in  June,  Lee  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  defenses 
of  the  city  and  to  increase  his  army  until  he  had  not  far 
from  100,000  available  men.  Meanwhile  the  indomitable 
Jackson  had  arrived  with  his  army  from  the  Potomac  and 
by  a  brilliant  move  had  kept  McDowell's  army  from  joining 
McClellan.  A  series  of  fights  known  as  the  Seven  Days' 
Battles  now  ensued.  The  first  of  these  took  place  at  Me- 
chanicsville,  near  Richmond,  June  26,  and  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederates,  and  was  followed  by  a  more 
important  engagement  the  next  day  at  Gaines'  Mills,  near 
Cold  Harbor.  At  this  juncture  Jackson  arrived  on  the 
scene  with  his  command,  and  the  combined  armies  charged 
the  Union  troops,  sweeping  everything  before  them,  and  de- 
feating the  enemy  with  great  slaughter.  Night  put  an  end 
to  the  pursuit,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Federal  troops.  On 
the  29th  a  battle,  the  results  of  which  were  indecisive,  was 
fought  at  Savage  Station. 
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In  the  meantime  by  a  skillful  movement  McClellan  had 
changed  his  base  of  supplies  to  the  James  River.  On  June 
30  the  Confederates  came  up  with  the  retreating  army 
near  Frazier's  Farm,  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  raged  fu- 
riously until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  after  which  the  Federals 
withdrew  under  cover  of  darkness,  leaving  the  enemy  in 
possession  of  most  of  the  field.  The  last  and  greatest  of  the 
battles  in  the  series  around  Richmond  was  that  of  Malvern 
Hill,  fought  on  July  1.  Malvern  Hill  was  a  low  plateau 
near  the  James  River,  upon  which  McClellan's  troops  had 
been  posted  in  a  semicircle,  with  his  artillery  arranged  like  an 
amphitheater.  His  strong  position  was  protected  by  earth- 
works and  defended  by  gunboats  in  the  James  River.  To 
reach  this  plateau  the  Confederates  had  to  pass  through  a 
thickly  wooded  country.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  under- 
took to  carry  the  plateau  by  a  grand  bayonet  charge. 
Bravely  they  advanced  toward  the  hill,  raked  by  an  incessant 
fire  from  the  batteries  as  well  as  from  the  infantry  and  the 
gunboats.  The  scene  was  awful;  the  hill  was  clothed  in 
sheets  of  flame,  while  shells  from  the  gunboats  tore  off  the 
tops  of  the  trees  above.  Until  an  hour  after  dark  the  brave 
Confederates  continued  their  efforts  to  dislodge  the  enemy, 
but  finding  the  task  too  great  they  retired,  leaving  thousands 
of  their  dead  on  the  field.11  On  the  same  night  McClellan's 
army  withdrew  from  Malvern  Hill  unmolested  to  Harrison's 
Landing,  where  it  rested  safely  under  the  protection  of  his 
gunboats  on  the  James. 

Thus  ended  the  Peninsula  Campaign.  Every  day  for 
a  week  a  hard  battle  had  been  fought,  and  during  the  nights 
fatiguing  marches  through  swamps  had  followed.  But  it 
had  ended  in  failure.  Richmond  had  not  been  taken  and 
there  was  slight  probability  that  it  would  be  in  the  near 

ii  Read  General  Fitz-John  Porter's  article  on  the  "  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill/' 
"  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  406-427. 
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future.  McClellan  had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  men,  besides  immense  quantities  of 
arms,  ammunition  and  stores.  From  the  first  he  had  com- 
plained bitterly  that  the  government  did  not  respond  to  his 
appeals  for  reinforcements,  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Mechanics ville  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  a  spirit 
half  of  despair  and  half  of  insubordination,  saying:  "  If  I 
save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks 
to  you  or  to  any  other  person  in  Washington.  You  have 
done  your  best  to  sacrifice  it."  After  the  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill  McClellan  made  ready  to  begin  a  new  campaign,  but  at 
this  juncture  he  was  recalled,  ordered  to  abandon  the  Penin- 
sula and  return  with  his  army  to  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington.12 

On  account  of  the  splendid  successes  of  the  Union 
armies  in  the  West  it  was  decided  to  transfer  some  of 
the  Western  commanders  to  the  East  and  give  them  a  trial 
on  a  new  stage.  Accordingly  in  July  General  Halleck, 
whose  victories  at  Corinth  and  Memphis  had  made  him  a 
hero  in  the  popular  estimation,  was  called  East  and  ap- 
pointed general-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  Shortly  afterward  General  John  Pope,  who  also 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  victory  at  Island  Number 
Ten,  was  called  from  the  West  and  put  in  command  of  the 
"  Army  of  Virginia."  Pope  assumed  his  new  command  by 
issuing  a  grandiloquent  proclamation  to  the  officers  and  men 
under  him,  saying,  "  I  have  come  to  you  from  the  West, 
where  we  have  always  seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies — from 
an  army  whose  business  it  has  been  to  seek  the  adversary  and 
to  beat  him  when  found.  I  presume  that  I  have  been  called 
here  to  pursue  the  same  system  and  to  lead  you  against  the 
enemy."     This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  orders  for  regu- 

12  For  a  good  account  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign  see  Webb,  "  The  Penin- 
sula." 
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lating  the  conduct  of  non-combatants  which,  on  account  of 
their  harshness  and  severity,  created  general  indignation  in 
the  South.  There  were  also  strong  protests  against  the 
spoliation  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  permitted  upon  the 
surrounding  country  through  which  his  army  passed. 

Pope's  first  engagement  with  the  Confederates  oc- 
curred at  Cedar  Run,  near  Culpeper  Court  House,  but 
"  Stonewall  "  Jackson  was  there  and  held  his  ground  against 
the  onslaughts  of  the  Federals.  For  the  next  three  weeks  a 
series  of  skirmishes  and  countermarches  followed,  until 
August  29,  when  the  two  armies  met  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Bull  Run,  on  the  same  ground  over  which  the  two  armies 
had  fought  more  than  a  year  before.  Pope  was  anxious  to 
fall  upon  Jackson,  who  was  now  in  an  isolated  position,  and 
crush  him  before  reen  for  cements  could  be  sent  by  Long- 
street.  On  the  day  previous  Jackson  had  attacked  the  Fed- 
erals at  Groveton,  and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  which 
lasted  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  night  the  Union  troops  retired, 
leaving  the  Confederates  in  possession  of  the  field.  Pope 
blamed  General  Fitz-John  Porter  for  the  defeat,  charging 
him  with  disobedience  of  orders  in  not  going  to  the  relief  of 
McDowell.  For  this  Porter  was  dismissed  from  the  army 
and  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  un- 
der the  United  States.13  Early  the  next  morning,  August 
30,  the  battle  was  renewed.  Until  three  o'clock  the  con- 
test was  largely  an  artillery  engagement.  Then  the  Fed- 
erals advanced  against  Jackson,  but  were  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  The  Confederates  swept  everything  be- 
fore them.  The  Union  troops  were  pursued  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  after  which  they  took  up  a  position  at 
Centerville,  about  four  miles  beyond  Bull  Run. 

The  Federal  losses  since  Pope  had  taken  command  had 

is  Long  after  the  war   General  Porter's  case  was  reexamined  and  he  was 
restored  to  his  old  rank. 
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been  unusually  large.  Besides  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
20,000  small  arms  and  large  quantities  of  stores,  he  had  lost 
over  14,000  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  .captured  out  of 
80,000,  one  of  the  killed  being  the  veteran,  General  Phil 
Kearney,  distinguished  for  his  services  in  the  Mexican  War. 
The  Confederates  lost  about  9,000  men  out  of  54,000.14  In 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  North,  Pope  had  proved  a 
failure  in  spite  of  his  dispatches  to  Washington  saying  "  the 
enemy  is  badly  whipped,"  the  "  army  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  country,"  and  the  like.  He  had  fought  half  a  dozen 
battles  to  no  purpose  and  had  been  utterly  outgeneraled.15 
He  was  therefore  relieved  of  command  and  McClellan 
was  reinstated.  Under  this  able  organizer  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  soon  restored  to  order  and  harmony  from  the 
demoralized  condition  in  which  Pope  had  left  it. 


Ill 

FROM  THE  PENINSULA  TO  ANTIETAM 

Meanwhile  Lee,  filled  with  confidence  by  his  success,  de- 
termined to  carry  the  war  into  the  North  and  give  the  enemy 
a  taste  of  the  hardships  which  the  people  of  Virginia  were 
suffering,  and,  if  possible,  dictate  terms  of  peace  at  Philadel- 
phia or  some  other  Northern  city.  Accordingly,  early  in 
September  his  army,  in  three  divisions,  commanded  by  Gen- 
erals "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  James  Longstreet  and  D.  H. 
Hill — the  advance  being  covered  by  the  das'hing  cavalry 
leader,  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart — crossed  the  Potomac  near 
Harper's  Ferry  and  entered  Maryland.  Occupying  Fred- 
erick City,  General  Lee  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people 

I*  Dodge,  "Bird's-eye  View,"  p.  79;  "Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  ii.  pp. 
499-500. 

ib  For  Pope's  defense,  see  his  article  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  ii.  pp. 
449-494. 
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of  Maryland,  reciting  the  "wrongs  and  outrages  "  that  had 
been  inflicted  upon  the  citizens  of  their  State  by  the  Federal 
authorities  "under  the  pretense  of  supporting  the  Consti- 
tution," and  informed  them  that  the  Confederate  army  had 
come  to  aid  them  in  "  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke."  They 
were  assured  that  no  interference  with  their  freedom  of 
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choice  would  be  permitted,  although  the  Southern  people 
would  rejoice  to  welcome  them  into  the  Confederacy.  The 
response  to  his  appeal,  however,  was  disappointing  and  the 
welcome  which  the  army  received  was  anything  but  encour- 
aging. 

For  awhile  McClellan  was  puzzled  as  to  Lee's  move- 
ments,  but  on   September   12   a   copy  of  Lee's   order  of 
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march,  which  had  been  carelessly  tossed  upon  the  ground 
by  General  D.  H.  Hill  and  left  in  one  of  the  abandoned 
camps,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Federal  soldier.  By  this 
means  McClellan  became  possessed  of  information  relative 
to  Lee's  movements  and  intentions  which  enabled  him  to 
dispose  his  own  army  intelligently.  Accordingly  he  crossed 
the  Potomac  and  was  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  with  open 
arms.  On  September  14  the  first  encounter  between  the 
two  armies  occurred  at  South  Mountain,  or  Boonsboro.  The 
Confederates  made  a  gallant  resistance  for  five  hours,  but 
were  gradually  forced  back,  the  loss  on  both  sides  being 
heavy. 

Next  day,  however,  the  Confederates  retrieved  their 
losses  somewhat  by  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  together 
with  73  pieces  of  artillery,  about  13,000  small  arms  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores.  Lee's  army  united,  and 
occupying  a  strong  position  on  Antietam  Creek,  near 
Sharpsburg,  was  now  attacked  by  McClellan  on  September 
17.  One  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  Civil 
War  ensued.  The  Union  army  consisted  of  about  87,000 
men,  about  one-third  of  whom  were  not  engaged;  that  of 
the  Confederates,  about  50,000.16  McClellan  sent  his  troops 
forward  in  piecemeal,  and  after  severe  losses  and  hard  fight- 
ing only  succeeded  in  forcing  Lee's  army  back  on  Sharps- 
burg. With  the  approach  of  darkness  the  two  armies  ceased 
fighting  after  an  all-day's  contest,  and  during  the  night  Lee 
retired  across  the  Potomac  unmolested.  Thus  ended  Lee's 
invasion  of  Maryland..  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  frightful. 
More  than  12,000  Union  soldiers  were  either  killed  or 
wounded  and  the  Confederate  loss  was  nearly  as  great.17 
The  loss  of  higher  officers  among  the  Union  soldiers  was 

16  Ropes,  "Story  of  the  Civil  War,"  vol  ii.  pp.  336-37;  Dodge,  "Bird's-eye 
View,"  p.  105;  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  ii.  p.  674.  General  Lee's  official  report 
states  that  "  Antietam  was  fought  with  less  than  40,000  men  on  our  side." 

17  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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particularly  heavy,  among  those  killed  being  Generals 
Mansfield  and  Reno,  while  a  dozen  others  were  wounded. 
McClellan  made  no  immediate  attempt  to  follow  Lee 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  although  great  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  President  to  do  so.  It  was 
urged  that  the  shattered  and  depleted  army  of  Lee  could 
easily  be  crushed  by  the  superior  Union  forces,  but  the 
cautious  McClellan  thought  otherwise  and  declined  to  pur- 
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sue  him.  The  President  declared  in  a  letter  to  McClellan, 
"  If  we  cannot  beat  the  enemy  where  he  now  is,  we  never 
can."  But  McClellan,  as  was  his  wont,  minimized  his  own 
strength  and  exaggerated  that  of  the  enemy  and  made  other 
excuses  and  complaints.  After  a  delay  of  more  than  a 
month  he  recrossed  the  river  into  Virginia,  but  before  be- 
ginning active  pursuit  he  received  notice  that  President 
Lincoln  had  again  removed  him  from  command  of  the  Army 
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of  the  Potomac,  this  time  appointing  General  Ambrose  E, 
2urnside  as  his  successor.18 


IV 

THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  battle  of 
Antietam  was  the  impetus  which  it  gave  to  the  emancipation 
movement.  From  the  very  first  day  of  the  war  there  had 
been  a  small  party  in  the  North  which  demanded  that  the 
government  should  strike  at  slavery  wherever  an  effective 
blow  could  be  delivered  as  a  war  measure.  Great  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  President  Lincoln  to  allow  his 
military  commanders  in  the  South  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
in  their  respective  departments,  but  he  steadily  refused  to 
permit  this  to  be  done,  saying  that  the  subject  was  one  he  did 
not  feel  justified  in  leaving  to  the  commanders  in  the  field. 
But  public  opinion  in  the  North  continued  to  crystallize  in 
favor  of  emancipation,  and  the  government  found  that  it 
could  no  longer  ignore  this  increasing  change  of  sentiment. 
In  April,  1862,  Congress  passed  an  Act  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  allowing  compensation 
to  the  owners  at  the  rate  of  $300  for  each  slave,  and  a  little 
later  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
This  was  followed  by  a  more  sweeping  confiscation  Act, 
which  in  effect  provided  for  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves 
coming  within  the  lines  of  the  Union  armies  and  whose  mas- 
ters were  in  arms  against  the  United  States.  In  the  mean- 
time the  President  was  urging  Congress  to  cooperate  with 
the  border  States  in  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  gradual 
emancipation  with  a  view  to  giving  such  States  pecuniary 
aid.    While  Congress  looked  upon  the  scheme  with  favor,  the 

18  For  McClellan's  defense,  see  his  "  Own  Story." 
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representatives  and  senators  from  the  border  States  were 
opposed  to  it,  and  it  consequently  fell  through. 

Finally  Lincoln  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting  held  on  July  22,  1862,  announced  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  issue  a  proclamation  (a  draft  of  which 
he  then  read) ,  emancipating  all  the  slaves  in  the  States  then 
in  rebellion,  such  proclamation  to  take  effect  January  1, 
1863.  The  announcement  was  a  great  surprise  to  all  the 
Cabinet  except  two  members,  with  whom  he  had  previously 
conversed  on  the  subject.  The  President  then  asked  the 
Cabinet,  not  for  their  advice,  but  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
form  the  proclamation  should  take,  saying  that  he  had  al- 
ready determined  upon  the  question  of  issue.  There  was 
considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  at  last  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  announcement  be  postponed  until  after  some 
important  military  achievement.  This  suggestion  struck 
Lincoln  with  great  force,  and  he  accordingly  laid  aside 
the  proclamation  to  await  the  coming  of  the  victory. 
Meantime  the  President  was  besieged  from  all  quarters 
of  the  North  and  West  to  declare  the  slaves  free,  but  he 
gave  no  hint  of  his  intention.  Delegation  after  delegation 
called  at  the  White  House  and  importuned  him  to  take 
action.  In  an  open  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  who  criticised  him  for  failure  to  emancipate 
the  slaves,  he  said:  "  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle 
is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy 
slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the 
slaves  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some 
and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  do  that." 

After  this  period  of  suspense  and  anxiety  came  the 
battle  of  Antietam.  Construing  it  as  a  Federal  victory,  he 
summoned  the  Cabinet,  told  them  that  he  thought  the  time 
had  now  come,  as  the  enemy  had  been  driven  out  of  Mary- 
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land  and  Pennsylvania,  declared  that  he  had  made  a  promise 
to  himself  and  to  his  Maker  that  if  this  were  done  he  would" 
issue  the  proclamation,  and  concluded  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  now  intended  to  fulfill  his  promise.  All  the 
members  except  the  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Blair  of 
Missouri,  gave  their  approval,  and  the  proclamation  was 
issued  on  September  22.  It  announced  that  on  January  1, 
1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in  any  State  or  part 
thereof,  in  which  the  people  were  engaged  in  rebellion, 
should  thenceforward  and  forever  be  free,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  such  persons.19  The  proclamation  was 
strongly  denounced  by  the  Northern  Democrats,  and  Gen- 
eral McClellan  declared  that  self-respect  required  that  he 
should  throw  up  his  commission.  Many  reminded  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  had  declared  his 
want  of  inclination  or  power  to  interfere  with  slavery.  By 
no  means  all  the  Republicans  approved,  as  was  shown  by 
the  results  of  the  congressional  elections  occurring  shortly 
thereafter,  which  increased  the  Democratic  membership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  44  to  75,  leaving  the 
Republicans  but  a  small  majority.  At  the  same  time  Demo- 
cratic governors  were  elected  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  results  of  the 
elections,  which  he  feared  were  intended  to  be  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure, but  he  continued  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
and  when  January  1,  1863,  arrived,  the  final  edict  was  issued 
faithfully  in  accordance  with  his  preliminary  proclamation. 
In  the  final  draft  of  the  proclamation  Lincoln  asserted 
that  the  step  was  taken  as  a  "fit  and  necessary  war  measure 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion  "  and  was  issued  rather  in  his 
capacity  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  than 

is  For  the  President's  messages  and  proclamations  with  regard  to  slavery, 
see  "  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia "  for  1862,  pp.  720-726. 
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as  the  chief  civil  magistrate  of  the  country.  In  the  closing 
words  of  the  document  itself  he  affirmed  that  he  sincerely 
believed  it  to  be  "  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, upon  military  necessity";  and  on  it  he  invoked 
the  "  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious 
favor  of  Almighty  God." 

The  President's  constitutional  right  to  interfere  with 
private  property  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  was  gravely  ques- 
tioned in  many  quarters.  His  critics  complained  that  if  any 
fact  of  constitutional  law  was  more  thoroughly  settled  than 
another,  it  was  the  constitutional  inability  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States.  By  what 
authority,  therefore,  they  asked,  could  the  President  "  by 
mere  fiat  emancipate  nearly  four  million  slaves "  ?  The 
President's  answer  was  that  it  was  a  war  measure  designed 
to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,,  although  it  is  not  clear 
how  it  would  have  this  tendency.  The  people  of  the  South 
gave  themselves  no  concern  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
proclamation,  though  they  banded  more  closely  together  and 
many  Unionists  in  the  border  States  went  over  to  the  Con- 
federate side.  The  proclamation,  they  said,  would  have  no 
more  effect  than  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet,  and  they 
cited  it  as  an  instance  of  Northern  hypocrisy  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  Lincoln's  inaugural  assurances.  To  the  people 
of  the  South  it  was  now  clear  that  the  government  had  at 
last  thrown  off  the  mask  and  was  waging  war  against 
slavery  as  well  as  disunion. 
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FREDERICKSBURG  AND  CHANCELLORSVILLE 

Meantime  the  President  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
McClellan  was  not  aggressive  enough  to  cope  with  Lee,  and 
he  felt  keenly  that  with  a  splendid  army  almost  double  that 
of  his  enemy  he  had  not  crushed  it  when  opportunity  had 
been  offered.  General  McClellan  was  accredited  an  excel- 
lent organizer,  extremely  cautious,  and  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  his  men  in  a  rare  degree,  but  he  lacked  confidence 
in  himself  and  won  too  few  victories.  There  was  much 
criticism  of  the  President's  action  in  making  the  removal, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  asserted  by  some  that  the  displacement 
of  the  gallant  little  commander  was  the  result  of  political 
intrigue.  It  was  well  known  that  McClellan  was  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  and  it  was  already  rumored  that  he  would  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  against  Lincoln  in  1864.  Many 
of  McClellan's  friends,  therefore,  found  it  easy  to  believe 
that  Lincoln  did  not  desire  the  military  success  of  his  pros- 
pective opponent  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  however,  that  so  reprehensible  a  motive,  which  only 
political  malignity  could  suggest,  ever  influenced  Lincoln 
in  his  action,  although  it  must  be  recorded  that  there  were 
many  who  thought  otherwise  at  the  time. 

Burnside,  McClellan's  successor,  was  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  and  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  went  to  the  front  as  colonel 
of  a  Rhode  Island  regiment  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of 
major  general.  Handsome  and  prepossessing  in  personal 
appearance,  he  lacked  McClellan's  cautiousness  and  genius 
for  organization,  rather  going  to  the  other  extreme  of  rash- 
ness and  heedlessness.  With  an  army  of  122,000  men  he 
at  once  proceeded  to  attack  Lee,  who  had  placed  his  army  of 
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78,000  men  in  a  well  fortified  position  on  the  hills  behind  the 
town  of  Fredericksburg.20  With  Lee  thus  protected,  Burn- 
side  crossed  the  river,  and  on  December  13  made  a  desperate 
assault  upon  the  enemy,  only  to  be  repulsed  with  terrible 
slaughter.    The  center  of  Lee's  army  occupied  an  eminence 


General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 
Photograph  from  life 

called  Marye's  Heights,  which  was  defended  by  a  stone  wall 
and  commanded  by  artillery.  Burnside  rashly  decided  to 
attack  this  impregnable  position,  and  against  it  six  frantic 
dashes  were  made,  each  being  repulsed  with  frightful 
slaughter.     The  fire  of  the  Confederates  was  so  terrible  as 

20  J.  C.  Ropes,  "  Story  of  the  Civil  War,"  vol.  ii.  p.  455. 
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the  Union  soldiers  pressed  up  the  hill,  and  the  slaughter  so 
great,  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  advance  on  account  of 
the  heaps  of  their  own  dead.  It  was  an  example  of  endur- 
ance and  exhibition  of  courage  with  few  parallels  in  history, 
and  yet  wholly  unnecessary.  In  fact  it  lost  the  character  of 
a  battle  and  became  outright  slaughter.21  Almost  a  whole 
Irish  brigade  was  sacrificed,  and  dead  men  were  piled  up  as 
high  as  the  stone  wall.  When  darkness  closed  over  the  scene 
the  Union  army  had  withdrawn. 

Their  loss  was  about  13,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  army, 
that  of  the  Confederates  something  over  4,000,22  among 
those  killed  being  Generals  Gregg  and  Cobb.  The  re- 
joicing was  great  at  the  South  and  the  impatient  public 
criticised  Lee  for  not  taking  the  offensive  against  Burn- 
side's  shattered  army.  The  Confederate  hopes  were  greater 
now  than  they  were  ever  destined  to  be  again.  Throughout 
the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  all  was  gloom.  Thousands  of 
homes  were  filled  with  mourning,  and  all  on  account  of  the 
rash  action  of  a  commanding  general.  Burnside  bewailed 
bitterly  the  fate  of  his  men  who  fell  before  Marye's  Heights, 
but  frankly  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  himself  and 
offered  to  resign.  Eventually  his  resignation  was  accepted 
by  the  President  and  General  Joseph  Hooker  was  selected 
as  his  successor.  "  Fighting  Joe  Hooker,"  as  he  was  called, 
was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  had  gained  his  sobriquet 
by  his  bravery  in  the  Peninsular  Campaign  and  at  Antietam. 
In  notifying  him  of  his  promotion  President  Lincoln  in  his 
characteristic  way  took  occasion  to  tell  him  frankly  of  his 
faults,  criticised  him  for  allowing  his  ambition  to  lead  him 
to  thwarting  in  every  way  possible  the  success  of  General 
Burnside,  admonished  him  what  was  wanted  was  "  military 

21  See  article  by  General  J.  C.  Longstreet  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iii. 
p.  81. 

22  J.   C.    Ropes,   "Story   of   the   Civil   War,"   vol.    ii.   p.   467;   "Battles   and 
Leaders,"  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
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success,"  and  warned  him  to  beware  of  rashness.23  This  was 
in  January,  1863.  Hooker  at  once  took  command  of  the 
shattered  and  demoralized  army,  restored  its  morale,  infused 
confidence  into  the  men  and  by  April  had  at  least  113,000 
efficient  soldiers  ready  to  follow  anywhere  he  chose  to  lead.24 
Lee's  army,  now  reduced  to  60,000  by  the  detachment  of 
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Longstreet's  corps,  remained  in  occupation  of  the  heights  at 
Fredericksburg.  Toward  the  middle  of  April  Hooker,  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  President  Lincoln  that  he 
must  give  his  attention  to  Lee's  army,  rather  than  the  Con- 
federate capital,  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and  before  the 
Confederate  commander  had  divined  his  real  purpose 
massed  40,000  of  his  men  on  Lee's  left  wing  at  a  little  place 
called  Chancellors ville,  several  miles  west  of  Fredericks- 
burg.   Instead  of  an  immediate  attack  Hooker  paused  long 

23  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iv.  p.  256. 

24  Couch,  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iii.  p.  156. 
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enough  to  enable  Lee  to  prepare  to  meet  him.  In  this 
position  on  May  2  Lee  sent  Jackson  with  30,000  men  around 
to  attack  Hooker's  right,  commanded  by  General  Howard. 
This  he  did,  with  astonishing  success,  throwing  it  into  panic 
and  confusion.  Howard's  corps  were  cut  to  pieces  and 
driven  off,  leaving  thousands  of  their  dead  on  the  ground. 
Early  next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  again  the 
Confederates  drove  back  the  Union  troops  with  heavy  loss, 
throwing  them  into  confusion.  "  Fighting  Joe  "  was  com- 
pletely demoralized  and  hardly  seemed  to  know  what  to  do. 
On  the  next  day,  May  4,  Lee  turned  upon  General  Sedg- 
wick and  after  a  long  fight  forced  him  back  across  the  river. 
Hooker  followed  two  days  later,  leaving  the  two  armies  to 
occupy  the  same  relative  positions  they  had  held  before  he 
took  command. 

The  result  of  the  several  battles  of  Chancellorsville  was 
unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Hooker  had  lost 
over  17,000  men,  and  although  he  undertook  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  Generals  Howard  and  Sedgwick,  public 
opinion  of  the  North  placed  the  blame  chiefly  on  him  alone.25 
It  was  very  poor  consolation  to  the  brave  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  be  told,  as  they  were,  in  a  congratulatory  address 
of  their  commander,  that  they  had  captured  "  5,000  pris- 
oners, 15  colors,  7  pieces  of  artillery,  and  rendered  hors 
de  combat  18,000  of  his  chosen  troops."  Everywhere 
Lee's  consummate  generalship  was  a  subject  of  praise,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  this  was  the  master  stroke  of  his  mili- 
tary career.  But  the  losses  of  the  Confederates  were  pro- 
portionately as  large  as  those  of  the  Union  army,  being 
about  12,000  men  out  of  a  total  of  60,000.26 

To  the  Confederates  the  greatest  disaster  was  the 
irreparable  loss  of  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  battle,   after  having  driven  the  Union  forces  back, 

25  "Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iii.  p.  237.  26  ibid.,  p.   238. 
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toward  evening  he  had  ridden  forward  to  reconnoiter, 
and  while  returning  after  dark  was  fired  upon  through  mis- 
take by  soldiers  of  a  North  Carolina  regiment.  Jackson 
fell,  struck  by  three  balls,  and  was  carried  to  a  small  farm- 
house, where  he  died  a  few  days  later.27  By  the  common 
consensus  of  opinion  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  soldiers  which  the  war  produced  on  either  side. 
Graduating  from  West  Point,  he  resigned  from  the  army 
and  was  serving  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  at  Lexington  when  the  war  broke  out. 
At  the  Institute  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  quiet,  harmless  man, 
and  was  frequently  the  butt  of  college  wits.  But  as  a  com- 
mander in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  he  astonished  the 
whole  country  by  his  military  genius,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  Confederacy  was  deprived  of  his  services  by  a  Con- 
federate bullet  his  fame  rose  like  a  star.  Personally  his 
character  had  something  of  the  mysterious  in  it.  By  nature 
deeply  religious,  prayer  meetings  and  revivals  were  common 
in  his  camps,  itinerant  preachers  and  army  colporteurs  never 
failed  to  receive  a  welcome  from  him,  and  usually  before  a 
battle  he  spent  hours  on  his  knees  invoking  divine  guidance. 
He  possessed  superhuman  endurance,  frequently  marched  his 
men  thirty  miles  at  night  through  mud  and  rain,  seemed  to 
care  little  or  nothing  for  the  comforts  of  life,  wore  a  uniform 
so  shabby  that  he  was  seldom  recognized  except  by  his  own 
men,  and  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  vigilance  was 
popularly  believed  never  to  sleep.  Yet  he  was  ambitious, 
planned  his  battles  carefully,  and  fought  them  with  desperate 
courage.  His  death  cast  a  shadow  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  General  Lee  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  would  have  willingly  sacrificed  himself  in  order  that 
Jackson  might  be  spared  for  the  South. 

27  See  the  account  of  his   death  by  General  J.   P.   Smith  in  "Battles  and 
Leaders,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  203-214. 


Chapter    XXXII 
VICKSBURG  AND   GETTYSBURG.     1863 

I 

OPERATIONS   IN   TENNESSEE   AND   NORTH    MISSISSIPPI 

IT  is  necessary  now  to  turn  to  the  West  and  follow  the 
movements  of  the  armies  in  that  region.  We  left  the 
Union  army  under  Halleck  at  Corinth,  in  May,  1862. 
Having  secured  control  of  the  western  division  of  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  Railroad,  Halleck  sent  a  portion  of  his 
army  under  General  Buell  to  capture  Chattanooga  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  in  east  Tennessee,  leaving  Grant  and 
Rosecrans  in  North  Mississippi.  General  Bragg,  a  dashing 
leader  of  Mexican  War  fame,  had  succeeded  Beauregard 
as  Confederate  commander  in  this  quarter  in  June,  1862. 
Eluding  Buell,  he  reached  Chattanooga  ahead  of  him  and 
held  it  securely  for  the  Confederates.  With  substantial  re- 
enforcements  he  now  set  out  northward  from  Chattanooga 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  East  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
Louisville  being  his  objective  point.  To  head  him  off  Buell 
set  out  at  the  same  time  on  a  parallel  line  of  march  and  the 
movement  took  the  form  of  a  race  across  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. Bragg,  although  having  a  shorter  line  of  march, 
was  encumbered  with  a  wagon  train  forty  miles  in  length, 
as  a  result  of  which  Buell  won  the  race  and  entered  Louis- 
ville ahead  of  his  adversary  in  the  latter  part  of  September. 
He  thereupon  turned  against  Bragg,  overtook  his  retreating 
army  at  Perryville,  and  on  October  8  gave  him  battle.  A 
sharp  fight  ensued,  but  during  the  night  following  the  Con- 
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federates  withdrew  and  a  few  days  later  took  up  their  march 
for  Chattanooga.1  Bragg's  proposed  invasion  of  the  North 
was  accordingly  abandoned,  but  Buell's  failure  to  pursue 
him  and  crush  his  army  created  the  usual  dissatisfaction  and 
impatience  at  the  North.  President  Lincoln,  therefore,  re- 
moved him  from  command  and  appointed  General  W.  S. 
Rosecrans  in  his  stead. 

General  Rosecrans  had 
come  into  notice  by  his  services 
in  north  Mississippi,  particu- 
larly in  the  capture  of  Iuka, 
a  town  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  State.  In 
September  General  Sterling 
Price  of  the  Confederate 
army,  having  by  a  dash  re- 
taken Iuka,  was  attacked  by 
Rosecrans,  who  undertook  to 
dislodge  him  on  the  19th.  A 
sharp  battle  ensued,  the  Union 
army  losing  about  800,  the 
Confederates  about  600  men.2 
Two  weeks  later  Generals 
Price  and  Van  Dorn  made  a 

desperate  assault  upon  Corinth,  with  a  view  to  capturing 
the  large  quantity  of  supplies  stored  there.  A  desperate 
battle  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  repulse  of  the  Con- 
federates, their  loss  being  nearly  5,000  men.  The  Union 
loss  was  about  2,500.3  Rosecrans,  who  was  now  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  general,  late  in  the  year  advanced 
into  Tennessee,  leading  his  army  in  three  columns,  and  on 
December  31  attacked  Bragg's  army,  which  had  gone  into 

i  See  article  on  "  Bragg's  Invasion  of  Kentucky,"  by  General  Joseph  Wheeler, 
"  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  viii.  pp.  1-25. 

2  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  ii.  p.  736.         3  ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  760. 
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winter  quarters  at  Murfreesborough,  a  small  town  on  the 
Stone  River  about  forty  miles  from  Nashville.  McCook's 
division  was  driven  back  with  great  loss  by  the  Confederate 
General  Hardee,  but  was  saved  from  utter  rout  by  the  heroic 
resistance  of  General  Thomas.     When  darkness  came  over 
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the  scene  and  the  fighting  ceased,  all  that  the  Union  troops 
could  claim  was  that  they  had  not  been  driven  from  the 
field. 

The  fighting  on  both  sides  had  been  desperate,  the 
Confederates  rather  having  the  advantage  at  the  close  of 
the  day.  The  Union  commanders  held  a  council  of  war, 
at  which  every  suggestion  of  retreat  was  spurned.     The 
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unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  battle  must  be  renewed  on 
the  morrow.  A  day  of  rest,  however,  followed  and  then  on 
January  2  Bragg  renewed  the  attack  on  Rosecran's  left, 
but  without  avail.  Breckinridge,  while  attempting  to  carry 
a  hill  occupied  by  the  Union  army,  lost  2,000  men  in  twenty 
minutes.  Unable  to  offer  an  effective  resistance  to  the 
enemy,  Bragg  withdrew  to  Murfreesborough  and  during  the 
night  abandoned  his  winter  quarters,  which  were  at  once 
occupied  by  the  Federal  troops.  This  was  one  of  the  hardest 
fought  battles  of  the  war,  the  losses  on  both  sides  being 
heavy.  That  of  the  Confederates  amounted  to  over  10,000 
men,  that  of  the  Union  troops  over  13,000.4  Both  sides 
claimed  the  victory,  but  the  moral  advantage  was  with  the 
Union  troops,  since  they  compelled  the  Confederates  to 
abandon  their  winter  quarters. 

II 

CAMPAIGN    AGAINST   VICKSBURG.      1862-1863 

In  the  meantime  the  attention  of  the  country  was  di- 
rected to  the  efforts  of  the  Western  commanders  to  take  the 
town  of  Vicksburg  and  complete  the  task  of  opening  the 
Mississippi  River.  Situated  as  the  town  is,  on  a  high  bluff 
commanding  the  river,  its  position  was  one  of  great  natural 
strength,  and  it  had,  besides,  been  strongly  fortified  by  the 
Confederates,  making  it  practically  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  navigate  the  river.  To  capture  this  city  was  one  of  the 
chief  objective  points  of  the  war,  quite  as  much  so  as  the 
Confederate  capital.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  General 
Grant,  who  had  become  the  supreme  Federal  commander  in 
the  West  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Halleck 
as  commanding  general  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  began  laying  plans  for  the  capture  of  Vicksburg. 

*  "Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iii.  p.  611. 
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His  first  scheme  was  to  move  a  portion  of  the  army 
from  north  Mississippi  across  the  country  to  a  place  in  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg  and  send  another  portion,  under  the 
command  of  Sherman,  down  the  Mississippi  River  on  trans- 
ports from  Memphis  with  instructions  to  land  at  some  place 
north  of  the  city  and  cooperate  with  his  own  forces.  In 
December  all  was  ready  and  Sherman  embarked  at  Memphis 
for  a  point  near  Vicksburg.  But  just  at  this  juncture  Gen- 
eral Earl  Van  Dorn,  a  dashing  Confederate  cavalry  leader, 
swooped  into  the  town  of  Holly  Springs  in  the  northern  part 
of  Mississippi,  a  town  which  Grant  had  selected  for  his 
base,  and  destroyed  several  million  dollars' worth  of  stores 
and  other  supplies.  Grant,  who  had  in  the  meantime  ad- 
vanced seventy-five  miles  toward  Vicksburg,  was  now  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Holly  Springs,  greatly 
disconcerted  that  his  well  laid  scheme  had  been  spoiled. 
Meantime  Sherman  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
River,  a  short  distance  above  Vicksburg.  He  proceeded  to 
ascend  the  river  with  a  view  to  landing  his  troops  in  the 
rear  of  the  city,  but  at  Chickasaw  Bayou  he  was  turned  back 
after  a  sharp  fight  by  a  Confederate  force  under  General 
Stephen  D.  Lee.  The  cooperative  plan  having  failed,  Grant 
tried  various  other  expedients.  One  of  these  was  to  cut  a 
canal  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  transports  with  supplies  to  pass 
down  the  river  without  running  the  fire  of  the  batteries  on 
the  bluffs  at  Vicksburg,  but  this  failed.  Another  attempt 
to  reach  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  was  made  by  sending  gun- 
boats through  the  Yazoo  pass  down  the  Tallahatchie  River, 
but  they  were  turned  back  by  a  force  of  Confederates  at 
Fort  Pemberton.  Still  another  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the 
coveted  city  by  sending  gunboats  through  Steele's  Bayou 
into  Deer  Creek  and  the  Big  Sunflower  River,  but  they,  too, 
were  turned  back  by  the  Confederates. 
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Finally,  Grant  conceived  the  plan  of  taking  his  army 
around  and  below  Vicksburg  and  approaching  it  from  the 
south.  Accordingly,  his  troops  were  sent  overland  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  to  a  point  opposite  Grand  Gulf, 
a  fortified  town  twenty-five  miles  below  Vicksburg.  At  the 
same  time  a  fleet  of  transports  under  the  protection  of  Por- 
ter's ironclads,  and  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  sailed  down 
the  river  past  Vicksburg  and  joined  Grant's  army  at  Grand 
Gulf.  Crossing  the  river  at  Bruinsburg,  some  miles  below, 
the  army  marched  northward  to  the  latter  place  and  captured 
it  on  May  3,  and  a  few  days  later  took  Port  Gibson,  still 
further  north.  Grant  was  now  well  on  the  way  toward 
Vicksburg,  but  the  situation  was  such  as  to  compel  him  to 
make  a  diversion.  There  were  two  Confederate  armies  in 
front  of  him,  one  at  Vicksburg  and  another  at  Jackson, 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  east.  General  J.  C.  Pemberton  com- 
manded the  Confederate  forces  at  Vicksburg,  while  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  was  in  command  at  Jackson.  Grant  had  only 
about  45,000  men  and  he  realized  that  if  Johnston's  and 
Pemberton's  armies  should  unite  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  offer  an  effective  resistance.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  march  to  Jackson,  crush  Johnston's  army  and  then  turn 
upon  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg.  Marching  northward  to 
the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  railroad,  which  runs  east  and 
west  across  the  State,  the  Union  forces  encountered  the  Con- 
federates at  Raymond  on  May  12  and  two  days  later 
marched  into  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  Johnston's  army  in 
the  meantime  retreating  a  few  miles  northward. 

After  destroying  various  military  stores,  the  peni- 
tentiary, the  foundry,  the  arsenal,  the  Catholic  church,  and 
Greene's  cotton  factory,  Grant  turned  to  meet  Pemberton, 
who  had  come  out  from  Vicksburg  to  join  forces  with 
Johnston.  The  two  armies  met  at  Champion  Hill  and  a 
furious  battle  took  place  on  May  16,  which  resulted  in  the 
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repulse  of  Pemberton  with  heavy  loss.  Retreating  toward 
Vicksburg,  the  Confederate  army  was  overtaken  at  Big 
Black  Bridge  and  again  defeated.  Pemberton's  army  now 
retired  within  the  defenses  of  Vicksburg,  followed  by  the 
pursuing  enemy,  which  on  May  19  made  a  terrible  assault 
upon  the  Confederate  works,  driving  the  defenders  further 
in.  This  was  followed  by  a  general  combined  attack  on 
May  22,  but  the  Union  soldiers  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  three  thousand  of  them  being  killed  or  wounded. 
Grant  then  settled  down  to  a  protracted  siege,  which 
lasted  for  six  weeks.  With  Porter's  gunboats  in  the  river 
and  Sherman's  army  in  the  interior  watching  Johnston, 
Grant  was  left  free  to  conduct  the  siege.  Extensive  trenches 
and  mines  were  dug  by  the  besieging  army,  while  the  gun- 
boats on  the  river  poured  a  merciless  fire  into  the  city  by  day 
and  by  night,  the  bursting  shells  spreading  havoc  wherever 
they  fell.  For  protection  against  the  shot  and  shell  from  the 
fleet  the  inhabitants  burrowed  into  the  hillsides  and  lived  in 
caves,  where  they  spent  days  and  weeks,  disturbed  at  inter- 
vals by  the  roar  and  upheavals  of  exploding  mines.  The 
poor  soldiers  lay  for  weeks  in  the  narrow  trenches,  with  their 
limbs  cramped  and  swollen,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun, 
drenching  rains,  and  heavy  dews.  Thousands  of  them  died, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  one-third  of  the  army  were 
in  the  hospital,  while  many  others  were  crawling  about  in 
convalescent  camps.  Still  they  held  out,  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  an  occasional  messenger,  who  made  his  way 
through  the  swamps  of  the  Yazoo  with  the  news  that  John- 
ston was  laying  plans  to  extricate  the  garrison.  Finally, 
the  supply  of  food  ran  low  and  starvation  stared  the  popu- 
lation in  the  face.  Mule  meat  became  a  delicacy  and  was 
in  great  demand  at  a  dollar  per  pound.  General  Pember- 
ton, in  an  official  report,  stated  that  he  was  gratified  to  say 
that  the  officers  and  men  had  found  it  "  not  only  nutritious, 
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but  palatable,  and  in  every  way  preferable  to  poor  beef." 
Nevertheless  by  July  1  the  army  was  on  the  verge  of  mutiny 
for  want  of  food.  Further  sacrifices  were  useless,  although 
Johnson  continued  to  encourage  Pemberton  to  hold  out. 

On  July  4,  the  anniversary  of  American  Independence, 
Pemberton  surrendered  the  city,  and  with  it  one  of  the 
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largest  armies  of  the  war.  Over  30,000  prisoners  of  war, 
including  13  generals  and  a  large  number  of  colonels,  while 
172  cannon  and  60,000  muskets  were  thus  lost  to  the 
Confederacy.5  Grant's  first  demand,  that  of  unconditional 
surrender,  was  modified  so  as  to  allow  the  men  to  march  out 
with  their  side  arms  and  to  retain  their  horses  and  other  per- 
sonal property.6    The  importance  of  the  surrender  consisted 

5  Francis  V.  Greene,  "  The  Mississippi  in  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War,"  p.  207. 
e  See   General   Grant's   own   account  in  his  personal   memoirs,   under   "  The 
Vicksburg  Campaign." 
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not  so  much  in  the  number  of  men  or  military  supplies  cap- 
tured as  in  the  strategic  value  of  the  place.  A  few  hours 
after  the  surrender  the  river  was  lined  with  steamers  along 
the  landings.  Less  than  a  week  later  Port  Hudson,  farther 
down  the  river,  was  taken  by  General  Banks  and  the  Con- 
federacy was  at  last  cut  in  twain.  In  the  picturesque  lan- 
guage of  President  Lincoln:  "  The  Father  of  Waters  now 
rolled  unvexed  to  the  sea." 

Ill 

GETTYSBURG 

The  day  before  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  the  greatest 
battle  of  the  war  had  been  fought  far  away  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  Mr.  Davis  had  once  declared  as  a  sena- 
tor that  the  contest  for  Southern  rights  would  ultimately 
be  carried.  After  the  Confederate  victory  at  Chancellors- 
ville  the  confidence  and  hopes  of  the  South  were  again  in 
the  ascendant  and  Southern  public  opinion  demanded  that 
Lee  should  carry  the  war  into  the  North.  The  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  a  result  of  the  frequent 
change  of  commanders  served  to  encourage  the  Confederates 
in  the  belief  that  an  invasion  of  the  North  could  be  under- 
taken with  success.  Furthermore,  the  growing  opposition  in 
the  North  to  the  various  war  measures  of  the  government 
contributed  to  the  belief  in  the  South  that  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity was  at  hand  to  begin  an  aggressive  movement.  Early 
in  June,  1863,  therefore,  Lee's  army  for  a  second  time  took 
up  its  march  for  the  North,  leaving  a  strong  rear  guard 
under  the  command  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  Hooker  and  prevent  him  from  pursuing  the 
army  of  invasion.  On  the  24th  Lee's  army  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac near  Shepherdstown  and  prepared  for  an  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  Harrisburg  as  the    main    objective 
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point.  But  on  the  29th  this  plan  was  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  receipt  of  intelligence  that  the  Federal  army 
was  in  pursuit.  Lee  now  realized  that  to  continue  his  inva- 
sion into  a  hostile  country,  pursued  by  an  enemy  whose 
strength  could  be  increased  indefinitely,  meant  his  own  anni- 
hilation. He  therefore  decided  to  concentrate  his  whole 
army  at  Gettysburg  and  if  possible  crush  the  enemy — a  de- 
cision which  predetermined  a  conflict  more  important  than 
any  that  had  yet  taken  place.  His  army  on  Pennsylvania 
soil  amounted  to  about  75,000  men. 

At  this  juncture  another  change  in  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  occurred.  General  Hooker,  after  a 
controversy  with  the  general-in-chief,  was  relieved  of  com- 
mand at  his  own  request,  and  General  George  G.  Meade 
was  appointed  as  his  successor.  Hooker  was  unsurpassed  as 
a  corps  commander,  but  he  possessed  neither  mental  caliber 
nor  equipoise  for  the  supreme  command.7  General  Meade, 
like  his  predecessor,  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  had 
served  in  the  Mexican  War.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  held  the  rank  of  captain  of  engineers.  Lee's  move- 
ment across  the  Potomac  created  great  consternation  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  and  President  Lincoln 
promptly  called  upon  the  governors  of  these  neighboring 
States  for  100,000  militia  for  six  months'  service.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  issued  a  call  for  60,000  men  to  come 
forward  promptly  and  defend  their  soil,  families,  and  fire- 
sides. Places  of  business  were  closed  and  citizens  of  all 
classes  turned  out  to  aid  in  repelling  the  invasion.  The 
activity  of  the  Democratic  governor  of  New  York,  Horatio 
Seymour,  in  raising  and  sending  forward  troops  called 
forth  unstinted  praise  from  the  President.8  As  a  result  of 
generous  responses  Meade  soon  had  a  combined  force  not 
far  from  150,000  men. 

7  Dodge,  "  Bird's-eye  View,"  p.  134.         s  "  Official  Records,"  27,  pt.  3,  p.  136. 
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The  advance  guards  of  the  two  armies  met  near  Gettys- 
burg July  1,  and  the  fight  began  at  once  and  grew  in  im- 
portance throughout  the  day  as  additional  forces  from  the 
contending  armies  hastened  to  the  scene.  In  the  forenoon 
the  Federals  suffered  a  disaster  in  the  loss  of  General  Rey- 


General  George  Gordon  Meade 
Photograph  from  life 

nolds,  who  was  killed  by  a  Confederate  sharpshooter.  In 
the  afternoon  the  battle  raged  with  increased  fury,  the  Union 
lines  were  broken  and  the  troops  were  driven  back  toward 
the  town  in  rout  and  confusion,  five  thousand  of  their  num- 
ber being  captured  by  Ewell,  one  of  the  Confederate  corps 
commanders.     In  this  demoralized  condition  of  the  Union 
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troops  the  Confederates  could  easily  have  followed  up  their 
victory  and  captured  a  large  portion  of  the  enemy's  men, 
but  General  Lee  deemed  it  advisable  to  abstain  from  pressing 
his  advantage  until  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  his  army. 
The  arrival  of  Hancock  in  the  afternoon  restored  order 
in  the  Union  ranks  and  inspired  confidence  in  the  troops. 
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General  Meade's  Council  of  War  the  Night  Before  the  Commencement  of 

the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 

Drawing  by  James  E.  Kelly 

Toward  midnight  General  Meade  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
proceeded  to  post  his  whole  army  on  a  hill  south  of  the  town, 
locally  known  as  Cemetery  Ridge,  extending  two  miles 
north  and  south,  and  curving  at  the  end  like  a  fishhook.  The 
ridge  was  crowned  with  two  elevations,  known  as  Round 
Top  and  Little  Round  Top,  both  at  the  southern  end.  and 
another  called  Culp's  Hill  at  the  barb  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  town.  All  through  the  night  the  Union  troops  were  busy 
getting  in  position,  and  when  day  came  the  army  was  posted 
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on  the  ridge  from  Round  Top  clear  along  to  Culp's  Hill. 
The  Confederate  army  rested  with  its  center  on  Seminary 
Ridge  west  of  the  town  and  its  right  and  left  wings  extend- 
ing around  to  the  north  and  the  south,  forming  a  great  semi- 
circle half  surrounding  the  Union  army  and  constituting  a 
position  in  every  way  less  advantageous  than  that  of  the 
enemy.  Nevertheless,  Lee  was  confident  of  victory,  not 
having  learned  of  the  arrival  of  Meade's  reinforce- 
ments during  the  night.  Lee  had  70,000  men,  Meade 
about  93,000.9  Until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
July  2  the  two  great  armies  faced  each  other,  each 
seeming  loath  to  begin  the  awful  work  of  slaughter 
which  they  well  knew  was  to  follow.  Then  the  Confed- 
erates advanced,  Longstreet  leading  their  right  wing  up  the 
ascent  in  the  endeavor  to  dislodge  Sickles,  who  held  Round 
Top.  At  this  end  of  the  line  occurred  the  chief  fighting  of 
the  day.  Here  for  two  long  hours  the  battle  raged  with 
awful  fury;  the  fire  was  so  incessant  and  the  roar  so  ter- 
rific as  to  make  the  very  earth  tremble.  Three  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery  belched  forth  destruction  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  the  flashes  of  fire  and  the  dense  pall  of  smoke 
made  a  lurid  scene.  Longstreet,  with  hat  in  hand,  led  the 
Confederate  charge  as  though  he  were  courting  death  itself. 
Slowly  Sickles  was  pressed  back,  his  leg  shot  off  by  a  cannon 
ball,  and  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  Confederates  would  gain 
possession  of  Round  Top,  when  at  this  juncture  the  Federal 
cause  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  reenf  or  cements.  While 
this  was  going  on  at  the  south  end  of  the  Ridge,  the  Confed- 
erates had  attacked  the  center  of  the  Union  position,  but  had 
been  repulsed.  Finally,  at  the  other  end,  they  carried  Culp's 
Hill  and  at  the  close  of  day  were  in  complete  possession  of 
it.  The  net  results  of  this  day  of  carnage  were  slightly 
favorable  to  the  Confederates.  They  had  been  prevented 
from  taking  Round  Top  by  the  arrival  of  re  enforcements, 

»  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iv.  p.  284. 
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but  had  driven  back  the  Union  right  from  Culp's  Hill. 
The  losses  of  both  sides  were  heavy,  being  about  10,000  men 
from  each  army. 

The  third  day,  however,  was  to  witness  the  most  heroic 
and  terrible  contest  that  had  yet  occurred.  Soon  after  dawn 
the  Federal  artillery  began  to  play  upon  Culp's  Hill,  which 
the  Confederates  had  taken  on  the  previous  day.  After  a 
bombardment  of  several  hours  the  Union  forces  succeeded 
in  recapturing  it  and  thus  regained  the  position  which  they 
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occupied  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle.  This  was  followed 
about  noon  by  a  deep  calm  which  preceded  one  of  the  mighti- 
est contests  recorded  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  General  Lee 
had  massed  his  artillery  along  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge 
with  the  determination  of  making  a  grand  assault  on  the 
Union  center.  At  half -past  twelve  o'clock  the  death-like 
silence  was  broken  by  the  shrill  sound  of  a  Whitworth  gun, 
which  was  the  signal  for  the  opening  of  the  contest.  It  was 
followed  immediately  by  the  roar  of  more  than  two  hundred 
cannon.    For  an  hour  and  a  half  this  terrific  fire  was  kept  up, 
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but  it  did  little  harm  to  the  Union  soldiers,  who  lay  well  pro- 
tected behind  walls  and  earthworks.  The  presence  of  the 
handsome,  magnetic  Hancock,  who  dashed  up  and  down  the 
lines,  inspired  the  soldiers  and  kept  up  their  courage.  The 
cannonading  was  followed  by  a  pause,  and  Lee,  determining 
upon  one  great  final  effort,  entered  upon  a  grand  assault 
which  for  courage  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any  war. 

This  famous  charge  was  led  by  General  Pickett,  who  at 
the  head  of  15,000  of  Longstreet's  men  undertook  to  march 
across  an  open  field,  a  mile  wide,  continuously  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  batteries,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  an  impreg- 
nable position.  The  Federal  artillery  tore  great  gaps  in  their 
ranks ;  and,  though  death  was  everywhere,  never  did  the  line 
of  gray  uniforms  halt  or  waver,  but  pressed  coolly  and 
steadily  on.  Soon  they  were  within  range  of  the  Federal 
musketry,  which  mowed  down  their  decimated  ranks.  Pres- 
ently Garnett  was  killed,  then  Kemper  was  shot,  then 
Armistead  was  mortally  wounded,  all  able  Confederate 
brigadiers.  But  Pickett,  pressing  on  as  he  thought  to 
victory,  came  out  unscathed.  Hancock,  shot  down  and  with 
blood  flowing  from  his  wounds,  continued  to  direct  his  men, 
but  steadily  the  Confederates  advanced  to  the  very  mouths 
of  the  cannon,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  drive  the 
Federals  from  the  Ridge.  Longstreet  turned  to  General 
Lee  to  congratulate  him  on  the  victory,  but  at  that  moment 
Pettigrew's  division  was  seen  to  waver.  Their  ranks  were 
thrown  into  confusion  and  presently  Pickett's  whole  division 
began  to  fall  back.  Slowly  the  few  that  were  left  retraced 
their  steps  across  the  valley  of  death  over  which  they  had  a 
few  hours  before  marched  with  hope  and  confidence.  The 
battle  of  Gettysburg  had  ended, — the  greatest  of  the  Civil 
War.10 

10  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  see  Rhodes,  "  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  281-290;  see  also  "Battles  and  Leaders," 
vol.  iii.  pp.  255-433,  and  Gordon,  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War." 
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"This  has  been  a  sad  day  for  us,"  said  General  Lee; 
"  now  we  want  all  good  men  to  rally."  Over  40,000  Con- 
federates were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured  during  the  three 
days'  fighting,  of  whom  nearly  6,000  were  left  dead  on 
the  field.11  The  losses  in  some  of  the  regiments  were 
staggering.  The  Ninth  Virginia  went  into  the  contest 
250  strong  and  came  out  with  only  38  men.  The  Eighth 
Georgia  entered  with  32  officers,  of  whom  24  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Of  the  24  field  officers  in  Pickett's  division  only 
2  escaped  unhurt. 

On  the  morning  of  July  4,  the  same  day  as  the  sur- 
render of  Vicksburg,  General  Lee  began  his  retreat  into 
Virginia.  Meade  was  urged  by  the  President  to  pursue  the 
Confederates  and  give  them  battle  before  they  could  cross 
the  Potomac ;  but  the  Federal  commander  made  excuses  and 
allowed  them  to  escape  unmolested,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
two  armies  were  occupying  their  old  positions  north  and 
south  of  the  Rappahannock.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg  and 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg  undoubtedly  mark  the  turning  point 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  Confederates  had  reached  the  high 
water  mark  of  their  success,  and  henceforth  the  struggle 
was  marked  by  evidences  of  their  waning  strength. 

Shortly  after  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  field 
upon  which  the  struggle  had  taken  place  was  transformed 
into  a  national  cemetery  and  suitable  monuments  were 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  fallen  Union  soldiers.  On 
November  19,  1863,  it  was  formally  dedicated,  the  chief 
feature  of  the  services  being  the  delivery  of  a  brief  speech 
by  President  Lincoln.  Edward  Everett,  the  most  famous 
American  orator  then  living,  had  spoken  for  two  hours,  when 
Lincoln  arose.  Everett's  address  is  entirely  forgotten;  but 
Lincoln's  few  words  are  familiar  to  every  school-boy: 

ii "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iii.  p.  439. 
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Autogeaph  Copy  of  Lincoln's  Speech  at 
Gettysburg 


"  Fourscore  and  seven 
years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  contin- 
ent a  new  nation,  conceived 
in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created   equal. 

"  Now  we  are  engaged  in 
a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any 
other  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field  as  a 
final  resting-place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives 
that  that  nation  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do 
this. 

"  But,  in  a  larger  sense, 
we  can  not  dedicate — we 
can  not  consecrate — we  can 
not  hallow — this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here 
have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract. The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  liv- 
ing, rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced.   It  is  rather  for  us 
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to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


IV 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF   1863  IN  TENNESSEE 

While  the  campaign  against  Vicksburg  was  proceeding 
and  Lee  was  on  the  march  to  Pennsylvania,  an  important 
campaign  was  in  progress  in  east  Tennessee  between  Rose- 
crans  and  Bragg.  On  September  19  the  two  armies  met 
near  Chattanooga  on  a  small  stream  named  Chickamauga, 
and  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  Civil  War  was 
fought.  The  strength  of  the  Union  army  was  about  57,000 
men,  that  of  the  Confederates  about  71,000 12  men. 
Throughout  the  first  day  of  the  battle  the  results  were  in- 
decisive.13 Early  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  fight 
was  renewed  and  the  Federal  troops  were  driven  back  in  con- 
sequence of  an  ill-considered  order  of  Rosecrans  by  which  a 
gap  was  made  in  the  Union  center.  Quickly  discovering 
this,  Longstreet  massed  his  troops  into  the  opening,  drove 
back  the  Union  right,  and  sent  them  flying  panic-stricken 
toward  Chattanooga.  The  day  seemed  hopelessly  lost, 
and  Rosecrans  so  telegraphed  to  Halleck;  but  at  this 
juncture  General  George  H.  Thomas,  who  commanded  the 
Union  left,  retrieved  the  disaster  which  the  right  had  suf- 
fered and  saved  the  day.  He  held  his  position  unshaken 
against  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  enemy  and  repulsed  them 

12  "Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  673-676.  General  Longstreet  declares 
that  the  strength  of  the  two  armies  was  substantially  the  same — about  60,000 — 
"From  Manassas  to  Appomattox,"  p.  458. 

13  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iv.  p.  397. 
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with  great  slaughter.  The  fighting  was  unexcelled  and  the 
spectacle  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  war.  The 
losses  of  the  Union  army  amounted  to  about  16,000  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured ;  those  of  the  Confederates  were 
about  17,800.14  Thomas  after  his  heroic  stand  was  popu- 
larly christened  the  "  Rock  of  Chickamauga."  Like  Scott, 
Thomas  was  a  native  of  Virginia   who  had  refused  to  "go 
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The  Union  Advance,  November  25,  1863 

Painting  by  Thulstrup 


with  his  State  "  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  continued  to 
follow  the  old  flag.  By  the  concurrent  testimony  of  mili- 
tary critics  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  officers  produced  on 
either  side  during  the  war. 

After  holding  his  own  at  Chickamauga  from  noon  until 
dark,  Thomas  withdrew  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  joined 
Rosecrans,  who  with  part  of  the  army  had  already  proceeded 

14  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  673,  675. 
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thereto  in  the  afternoon.  The  Confederates  next  occupied 
Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  two  elevations 
just  south  and  west  of  Chattanooga.  The  effect  of  this 
movement  was  to  virtually  shut  up  Rosecrans'  army  in  the 
town  and  cut  off  his  source  of  supplies.  Although  receiving 
large  reinforcements,  his  provisions  were  soon  exhausted, 
his  mules  died  by  the  thousands,  and  the  army  was  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.15  In  this  critical  situation  Rosecrans 
was  relieved  and  Thomas  put  in  command,  while  General 
Grant  was  appointed  as  commander  of  all  the  armies  be- 
tween the  Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  was 
ordered  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  arrived  November  15. 

Grant  and  Thomas  began  to  lay  plans  for  the  extrica- 
tion of  the  Union  army  from  its  critical  position.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem  was  lessened  by  the  blunder  of  General 
Bragg  in  detaching  20,000  of  his  men  to  attack  Burnside 
at  Knoxville.  Grant  accordingly  sent  Sherman,  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  with  four  divisions  to  sweep  the  Confederates  from 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  at  the  same  time  dispatched  "  Fight- 
ing Joe  "  Hooker  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Lookout 
Mountain.  As  Sherman  proceeded  southward  along  the 
crest  of  the  Ridge  he  found  unexpected  topographical  ob- 
stacles which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  drive  the  Con- 
federates back.  Assault  after  assault  on  their  columns  was 
heroically  repulsed.  In  this  situation,  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  November  25,  Grant  ordered  Thomas  to  make  a  genera] 
advance  to  capture  the  rifle  pits  at  the  base  of  the  Ridge. 
Promptly  the  troops  sprang  from  their  trenches,  formed 
a  line  a  mile  in  length,  and  swept  up  to  the  base  of  the  Ridge 
into  the  face  of  the  batteries,  which  poured  a  deadly  fire  into 
their  ranks,  drove  the  Confederates  back  from  their  first  line 
of  intrenchments  and  threw  them  into  panic  and  confusion. 
They  had  executed  their  orders,  but  the  rewards  of  further 

iB  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iv.  p.  400. 
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pursuit  seemed  too  great  to  stop,  and  so  again,  without  orders 
— in  fact  in  the  face  of  orders — they  swept  up  the  hill  until 
the  crest  of  the  Ridge  was  in  their  possession  and  the  Con- 
federates were  in  full  retreat.16  Meantime,  Hooker  had 
scaled  the  heights  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  had  planted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  its  highest  crest.  Here  "  above  the 
clouds  "  a  picturesque  battle  was  fought  on  November  24, 
resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  Union  troops. 

In  the  battles  around  Chattanooga  the  Union  army 
had  lost  about  6,000  men;  that  of  the  Confederates  nearly 
7,000,17  but  the  results  were  wholly  in  favor  of  the  Federals. 
Bragg's  army  had  been  completely  defeated  and  was  greatly 
demoralized.  The  last  link  in  the  chain  of  Western  posts 
had  been  broken  and  all  the  gateways  to  the  lower  South 
stood  open.  The  fall  of  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  was 
scarcely  of  less  importance  to  the  Confederates  than  the  fall 
of  New  Orleans. 

is  General  Grant  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  707-725 ;  Rhodes, 
"  History  of  the  United  States,'"  vol.  iv.  p.  406. 

it  "Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  729,  730;  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "Life  of 
Lincoln,"  vol.  viii.  p.  155. 


Chapter   XXXIII 
LAST   YEAR   OF    THE   WAR 
I 

GRANT    AND    LEE    IN    THE    WILDERNESS 

FROM  now  until  the  close  of  the  war  military  opera- 
tions were  centered  chiefly  in  two  great  and  final 
campaigns,  one  in  the  East  against  Lee  and  the 
other  in  the  West  against  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had 
been  placed  in  command  in  that  quarter  after  Bragg's  re- 
verses in  the  Chattanooga  campaign. 

In  recognition  of  Grant's  many  successes,  culminating 
in  the  Chattanooga  victory,  Congress  revived  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general,  and  to  this  office  President  Lincoln 
promptly  nominated  him  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment. For  some  time  the  eyes  of  the  North  had  been 
gradually  turning  toward  this  commander  as  the  one  man 
who  was  capable  of  crushing  the  army  of  General  Lee,  and 
he  was  in  fact  the  most  popular  man  in  the  country.1  Placed 
in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  by  direction  of  the  President,  to 
assume  immediate  direction  of  the  army  that  was  destined  to 
do  what  others  had  failed  to  do. 

In  March  he  arrived  at  Washington  and  met  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  Grant's  services  in  the  past,  assured  him 
that  he  should  have  a  free  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  cam- 

i  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iv.  p.  436. 
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paign,  and  said  in  conclusion,  "  If  there  is  anything  want- 
ing which  is  within  my  power  to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me 
know  it.  And  now  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause,  may 
God  sustain  you."  2  With  this  carte  blanche  Grant  selected 
Sherman  to  lead  the  army  in  the  West  with  Atlanta  as  the 
objective  point,  while  he  looked  after  affairs  in  the  East. 
He  announced  that  the  main  feature  of  his  campaign 
in  Virginia  would  be  the  continuous  and  unceasing  hammer- 
ing of  the  adversary  with  superior  forces  until  by  mere 
"  attrition  "  his  strength  should  be  worn  out.3  He  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  strategy  and  maneuvering  of  positions 
would  never  avail  against  Lee.  Only  the  outright  destruc- 
tion of  his  army  by  the  momentum  of  numbers  would  suffice. 
Grant's  critics  pronounced  this  a  brutal  theory  of  war,  and 
so  it  was,  but  there  can  probably  be  no  question  as  to  its  fair- 
ness and  legitimacy.  It  required  unlimited  numbers  and 
resources,  but  they  were  cheerfully  promised,  and  in  time 
were  supplied  by  the  government.  Vast  quantities  of  arms, 
ammunition,  clothing,  subsistence,  medical  stores,  forage, 
horses,  mules,  wagons,  railroad  iron,  locomotives,  and  cars, 
bridge  timber,  telegraph  and  cable  wire,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia for  the  transportation  and  support  of  armies  were 
placed  at  Grant's  disposal.  The  States  were  called  upon  for 
additional  volunteers,  while  the  draft  was  vigorously  re- 
sorted to  for  securing  recruits.  Everything  that  a  powerful 
and  generous  government  could  do  was  done  to  enable  its 
commander  to  carry  out  successfully  his  campaign  of 
"  attrition." 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  April  30,  consisted  of 
122,146  men,  mostly  seasoned  veterans;  the  opposing  Con- 
federate army  consisted  of  61,953  men,  not  counting  team- 
sters, cooks,  and  the  like.    While  Lee  enjoyed  the  advantage 

2  For  Grant's  account  of  his  first  interview  with  Lincoln  see  his  "  Personal 
Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

a  Dodge,  "  Bird's-eye  View,"  p.  198 ;  "  Official  Records,"  vol.  xxxvi.,  pt.  1,  p.  4. 
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of  fighting  on  the  defensive  and  over  familiar  ground,  he 
was  at  a  great  disadvantage,  not  only  as  to  numbers,  but  in 
the  paucity  of  supplies.4  His  men  were  poorly  clad  and  fed, 
were  in  fact  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  position  of  the 
two  armies  was  the  same  as  that  which  they  had  taken  after 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  Union  army  being  posted  north 
of  the  Rapidan  River,  the  Confederates  facing  them  on  the 
south  bank. 

On  May  4,  1864,  the  Union  army,  with  four  thou- 
sand wagons,  began  crossing  the  Rapidan  to  begin  the  at- 
tack. Within  two  days  the  passage  had  been  completed 
and  the  army  plunged  into  a  dense  forest  or  swamp  known 
as  "  the  Wilderness,"  which  was  interspersed  with  a  thick 
undergrowth,  making  the  employment  of  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery impracticable,  while  maneuvering  was  possible  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  In  the  midst  of  this  jungle  Lee  fell 
upon  Grant  on  May  5  and  an  all-day  fight  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Federals  were  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss  as  often  as  they  attempted  to  advance.  At 
two  o'clock  next  morning  Longstreet  aroused  his  sleeping 
men  from  their  bivouac  and  marched  them  to  the  battlefield. 
Soon  the  contest  was  raging  again.  At  eleven  o'clock  he 
suddenly  attacked  Grant's  left  and  drove  it  back  in  confu- 
sion. At  this  juncture  Longstreet,  while  galloping  forward, 
was  badly  wounded  by  his  own  men,  who  mistook  him  for 
one  of  the  enemy's  fugitives,  and  the  demoralization  which 
this  event  occasioned  in  the  Confederate  ranks  gave  the  Fed- 
erals an  opportunity  to  reform  their  lines  and  repulse  the 
Confederate  advance.  All  day  long  a  terrible  battle  raged; 
saplings  and  even  trees  of  considerable  size  were  cut  down 

4  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,  vol.  viii.  p.  352;  in  "Battles  and 
Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  182,  the  effective  Union  strength  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness is  placed  at  118,000  men,  that  of  Lee  (p.  184)  at  "not  less  than  61,000." 
Dodge,  "Bird's-eye  View,"  p.  199,  places  the  Union  strength  at  122,000;  that  of 
the  Confederates  at  "  not  far  from  70,000." 
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by  flying  bullets,  giving  the  battle-ground  the  appearance  of 
a  newly  cleared  field.  During  the  two  days  of  carnage  the 
Federals  lost  17,666  men,  of  whom  over  2,000  were  killed 
on  the  field.5  The  Confederate  loss  was  about  one-half  that 
of  the  Union  armv. 

Grant,  apparently  becoming  somewhat  less  confident  of 
his  policy  of  "  attrition,"  now  determined  to  resort  to  man- 
euvering with  the  purpose  of 
routing  Lee's  army  from  its 
position  by  a  flank  movement. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  advanc- 
ing directly  in  the  front  of  the 
enemy  he  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  turn  their  right  flank 
and  get  possession  of  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House.  But 
Lee  divined  the  purpose  of  his 
adversary  and  rapidly  pushed 
his  army  to  Spottsylvania 
ahead  of  Grant  and  placed  it 
directly  between  him  and 
Richmond.  An  incident  of 
this  movement  was  the  loss  to 
the  Confederacy  of  Genera] 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  ablest  cavalry  leader  of  the  Confed- 
erate army.  An  expedition  of  Federal  cavalry,  consist- 
ing of  10,000  men  commanded  by  General  Sheridan, 
had  been  sent  around  to  make  a  dash  upon  Lee's  flank 
nearest  Richmond.  They  worked  enormous  destruction 
upon  Confederate  railroads,  depots,  etc.,  but  were  des- 
perately harassed  by  Stuart's  cavalry.  At  a  place  called 
Yellow  Tavern,  near  Ashland,  six  miles  from  Richmond, 

c  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  182.     For  a  good  account  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Wilderness  see  Humphreys,  "  The  Virginia  Campaign  of  '64  and  y65"  ch.  ii. 
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they  were  attacked  by  Stuart,  anii  while  leading  a  desperate 
charge  General  Stuart  himself  received  a  wound  from  which 
he  died  the  following  day.  The  loss  to  the  Confederacy  of 
this  brave  and  dashing  leader  was  very  great. 

On  May  10  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  was  begun  by 
a  heavy  assault  upon  Lee's  center,  which  was  effectually 
repulsed.  In  the  famous  message  to  Halleck,  Grant 
announced  his  purpose  "  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes 
all  summer."  Two  days  later,  May  12,  the  battle  was  re- 
newed by  an  assault  of  Hancock's  division  on  a  Confederate 
position  known  in  military  parlance  as  a  "  salient,"  thereafter 
called  the  "  Bloody  Angle."  After  a  sanguinary  struggle 
lasting  for  several  hours  the  Federals  succeeded  in  taking 
this  position  and  capturing  over  three  thousand  prisoners 
and  twenty  guns.  Charge  after  charge  was  now  made  by 
the  Confederates  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  their  lost 
position.  A  scene  of  terrible  carnage  ensued.  Great  heaps 
of  dead  and  wounded  men  were  fought  over  by  the  contend- 
ing armies.  Saplings  were  cut  down  by  flying  bullets.  In 
one  instance  a  tree  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  was  felled  as 
if  by  an  ax.  No  such  terrible  fighting  had  ever  occurred  on 
American  soil.  It  was  downright  slaughter,  from  which 
neither  side  gained  any  advantage.  "  Both  fought  to  kill, 
with  undaunted  spirit,  from  the  first  flash  of  dawn  to  the 
black  night."  6  In  this  short  campaign  since  crossing  the 
Rapidan  Grant  had  lost  about  37,000  men,  and  the  losses  of 
the  Confederates  were  not  far  behind.7  For  a  week  or  more 
the  two  armies  now  rested,  Lee  having  in  the  meantime  in- 
trenched himself  behind  the  North  Anna  River.  An  attempt 
of  the  Federals,  on  May  20,  to  dislodge  him  from  this  posi- 
tion proved  unsuccessful.  Grant  now  moved  his  army 
around  to  the  left  and  south  and,  on  May  27,  crossed  the 

e  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  viii.  pp.  380-381. 
7  "Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  128;  Humphreys,  "The  Virginia  Cam- 
paign of  '64  and  '65;'  pp.  114-118. 
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Pamunkey  River,  Lee  keeping  himself  always  between  the 
enemy  and  Richmond  and  finally  intrenching  himself  at  Cold 
Harbor  in  the  last  days  of  May.  The  two  armies  now  pre- 
pared for  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war.  Grant  was 
sanguine  of  success  and  sent  a  dispatch  to  Washington  say- 
ing "Lee's  army  is  really  whipped";  but  his  judgment 
proved  to  be  a  little  premature.  On  June  1  a  heavy  assault 
was  made  on  the  Confederates,  but  without  any  measurable 
success.  Two  days  later  the  assault  was  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  endeavor  to  break  Lee's  lines  by  sheer  momentum. 
In  the  early  morn,  at  half -past  four  o'clock,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  rushed  upon  the  enemy  in  his  intrench- 
ments.  The  result  was  what  many  had  predicted.  Foresee- 
ing their  fate  many  had  pinned  on  their  coats  small  strips  of 
paper  containing  their  names,  as  a  means  of  identifying  their 
dead  bodies.8  They  were  mowed  down  by  the  thousand, 
and  it  was  all  over  in  a  few  minutes.  About  6,000  men 
were  left  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field,  while  the  Confed- 
erate losses  were  relatively  insignificant.9 

Grant  has  been  severely  criticised  by  the  military  critics 
for  attacking  Lee  in  his  intrenchments,  and  he  afterward 
frankly  acknowledged  the  error  and  expressed  regret  for  his 
last  assault.10  Later,  he  declared  that  it  was  the  one  battle 
of  his  life  that  he  would  not  fight  over  again  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.11 Those  who  have  criticised  say  that  instead  of 
continually  hurling  his  men  against  field-works,  he  should 
have  moved  upon  Lee's  communications  and  thus  compelled 
him  to  come  out  of  his  intrenchments  and  fight  in  the  open, 
for  no  one  knew  how  to  employ  strategy  so  well  as  he.  The 
results  seem  to  justify  the  criticism.  In  a  little  more  than 
a  month  of  "  hammering  "  Grant  had  lost  about  55,000  men, 

8  Horace  Porter,  Century  Magazine,  1897,  p.  720. 

»  Humphreys,  "  The  Virginia  Campaign  of  '64  and  '65"  p.  182. 

10  «*  Personal  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

ii  John  Russell  Young,  "  Around  the  World  with  Grant,"  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 
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or  nearly  one-half  of  his  available  strength,  and  an  army 
nearly  equal  to  Lee's  entire  strength  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign.12  And  the  discouraging  thing  about  the  situation 
was  that  the  losses  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  rela- 
tively inferior  army  of  the  enemy  by  no  means  corresponded 
with  his  own  losses.  That  is,  there  had  been  no  success  to 
justify  the  sacrifices.13  There  were  a  good  many  who  pro- 
tested and  clamored  for  the  reinstatement  of  McClellan  as 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  But  the  people  of 
the  North  as  a  whole  had  unshaken  confidence  in  Grant,  and 
many  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power  of  the  Con- 
federacy could  only  be  broken  by  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  life 
and  the  expenditure  of  so  much  energy  and  material,  and 
consequently  they  were  inclined  to  forbear  criticism. 

After  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  Grant  decided  to 
change  his  plan  of  campaign.  Finding,  as  he  said,  after  a 
month's  experiment  that  the  enemy  acted  purely  on  the  de- 
fensive and  behind  breastworks,  he  resolved  again  to  try 
maneuvering.  He  therefore  crossed  the  James  River  with 
his  army,  which  consisted  of  107,000  men,14  at  a  point  below 
Petersburg,  and  began  operations  against  Richmond  from 
the  south.  Beginning  on  June  15,  a  series  of  desperate  as- 
saults were  made  on  the  Confederate  works.  During  the 
four  days  that  followed  the  Union  army  lost  4,000  men, 
with  nothing  to  show  for  the  sacrifice.15  By  July  2  the 
Union  losses  had  risen  to  16,000  men,  and  all  efforts  to  carry 
Petersburg  by  assault  had  failed.  Other  tactics  must  be 
employed.  Lee,  in  the  meantime,  had  retired  with  his  army 
into  the  defenses  of  Petersburg,  one  of  the  outposts  of  the 
Confederate  lines  and  a  strategic  point  of  great  value, 
twenty-two  miles  distant  from  Richmond. 

12  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  182. 

13  Dodge,   "  Bird's-eye   View,"  p.   220. 

i*  "Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  593. 
is  Dodge,  "Bird's-eye  View,"  pp.   245-246. 
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Grant  now  laid  siege  to  the  place,  hoping  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  the  enemy  and  force  him  to  surrender  or  abandon 
the  two  strongholds.  A  disastrous  feature  of  the  siege  was 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  under  one  of  the  Confederate 
forts  and  the  planting  of  a  mine  therein.  In  this  mine  nine 
thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder  were  placed  and  at  day- 
break on  the  morning  of  July  30  it  was  fired.  A  terrific 
explosion  followed,  tons  of  earth  were  thrown  200  feet  high, 
while  human  bodies,  pieces  of  artillery,  and  various  para- 
phernalia of  war  were  sent  flying  through  the  air  in  every 
direction.  Almost  instantly  the  Federal  guns  began  to  play 
upon  the  scene  and  15,000  troops  rushed  forward  to  complete 
the  work  of  destruction,  but  in  the  confusion  that  followed 
large  numbers  of  them  became  entangled  in  the  crater  formed 
by  the  explosion.  The  Confederates,  recovering  their  wits, 
poured  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  panic-stricken,  disorgan- 
ized troops,  a  division  of  whom  were  negroes.  The  crater 
proved  to  be  a  veritable  slaughter  pen,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  Union  had  lost  three  or  four  thousand  men.16 

II 

SHERIDAN    IN    THE    SHENANDOAH 

While  the  siege  of  Petersburg  was  going  on  an  im- 
portant campaign  was  being  conducted  by  General  Sheridan 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  a  region  made  famous  by  the 
brilliant  movements  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  two  years 
before.  In  the  hope  of  diverting  a  part  of  the  Union  army 
from  the  movement  on  Richmond,  General  Lee  had  sent  a 
detachment  of  15,000  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Jubal  A.  Early,  to  move  up  the  valley  and  threaten  Wash- 
is  For  a  good  account  of  the  mine  fiasco,  see  an  article  entitled  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Petersburg  Crater"  by  Major  W.  H.  Powell,  "Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  545  et  seq.j  see  also  Humphreys,  "The  Virginia  Campaign,"  p.  263. 
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ington,  as  Jackson  had  done.  General  Early  executed  this 
task  with  remarkable  success,  defeating  an  army  under  Lew 
Wallace,  who  interposed  at  Monocacy,  and  pushing  his  army 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  national  capital,  threw  the  city 
into  great  consternation.  It  was  poorly  defended  by  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  militia,  chiefly  made  up  of  department 
clerks  and  non-combat- 
ants. Had  Early  acted 
with  promptness  he 
could  easily  have  taken 
the  capital  and  made  a 
prisoner  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United 
States ;  but  he  hesitated, 
fearing  that  the  city 
had  been  reenf  orced  by 
veterans  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  When 
he  discovered  his  mis- 
take it  was  too  late,  for 
on  July  12  two  corps 
arrived  from  Grant's 
army  and  the  Confed- 
erate general  was 
forced  to  abandon  the 
attack  after  being 
within  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.17  Early  then  sent 
an  expedition  into  Pennsylvania  which  occupied  the  town  of 
Chambersburg.  A  contribution  of  $500,000  was  laid  on  the 
town  and  in  default  of  payment  the  Confederates  burned 
the  place.18 

The  continued  presence  of  Early  in  the  Shenandoah 


General  Jubal  Anderson   Early 
Photograph   from   life 


17  See  General  Early's  account  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  492-499. 
is  Dodge,   "Bird's-eye   View,"   p.   254. 
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was  a  source  of  worry  to  Grant,  for  it  necessitated  the 
presence  of  two  of  his  most  important  corps  at  Washington 
when  they  were  sorely  needed  in  the  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond. He  therefore  decided  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
valley  and  leave  it  in  such  condition,  if  possible,  that  no  fu- 
ll 


General  Philip  H.  Sheridan 
Photograph  from  life 

ture  Confederate  army  could  subsist  therein.  To  execute 
this  mission  he  selected  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  and 
placed  at  his  disposal  40,000  infantry  and  15,000  cav- 
alry.19 After  a  month  of  maneuvering  and  skirmishing, 
Sheridan  fell  upon  Early  on  the  Opequan  Creek,  near  Win- 

19  Dodge,   "Bird's-eye   View,"   p.   269. 
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Chester,  September  19,  1864.  With  an  army  twice  as  large 
as  that  which  opposed  him  he  drove  Early  from  the  field  in 
confusion  with  a  loss  of  over  3,000  men,  Sheridan's  own 
loss  being  about  5,000.  This  victory  saved  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  from  the  danger  of  further  invasion. 
Three  days  later,  September  22,  Sheridan  routed  Early  at 
Fisher's  Hill  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  loss  of  1,200  men. 
Sheridan  now  set  out  to  devastate  the  valley.  Growing 
crops,  provisions  and  forage  were  destroyed,  mills  were 
burned,  farming  implements  broken  up,  stock  driven  off, 
and  in  fact  everything  that  could  be  applied  to  the  subsis- 
tence of  an  army  was  made  way  with.  General  Sheridan 
summarized  his  work  in  a  dispatch  to  the  government,  say- 
ing: "The  whole  country,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
North  Mountain,  has  been  made  untenable  for  a  rebel  army. 
I  have  destroyed  over  two  thousand  barns  filled  with  wheat 
and  hay  and  farming  implements;  over  seventy  mills  filled 
with  flour  and  wheat;  have  driven  in  front  of  the  army  over 
four  thousand  head  of  stock,  and  have  killed  and  issued  to 
the  troops  not  less  than  three  thousand  sheep.  This  destruc- 
tion embraces  the  Luray  Valley  and  the  Little  Fort  Valley, 
as  well  as  the  main  valley."  20 

The  value  of  property  destroyed  in  Rockingham 
County  alone  was  estimated  at  $25,000,000;  thousands  of 
families  were  reduced  to  absolute  want  and  on  every  hand 
the  signs  of  desolation  were  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  This 
conduct  of  General  Sheridan  was  severely  criticised  by  the 
people  of  the  South  as  wanton  cruelty  and  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  conduct  of  humane  warfare.  The  destruc- 
tion of  provisions,  forage  and  other  supplies  was  probably 
justifiable,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  destruction 
of  farm  buildings  and  implements  would  come  under  the 
same  head. 

20  "  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1864,  p.  154. 
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Meanwhile  Early,  having  received  reenf  or  cements, 
was  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  October  19  quietly  stole  upon  them  while  asleep 
in  camp  at  Cedar  Creek  and  completely  routed  them,  cap- 
turing 1,500  prisoners  besides  a  large  quantity  of  arms 
and  military  supplies.  In  this  situation  Sheridan  arrived 
from  Winchester,  several  miles  away,  and  hearing  the  firing 
of  the  cannon  hastily  galloped  to  the  battlefield  only  to 
see  the  army  in  retreat.  Stopping  the  stampede,  he  quickly 
reformed  the  lines,  and  largely  by  his  own  presence  in- 
fused new  spirit  into  the  demoralized  troops.  A  general 
advance  upon  the  Confederates  was  then  ordered.  Early 
was  slowly  pressed  back  and  eventually  driven  in  wild  con- 
fusion up  the  valley.  The  Union  loss  was  nearly  6,000  men, 
however,  that  of  the  Confederates  being  less  than  3,000. 21 
Early  was  an  excellent  tactician;  he  had  fought  bravely  and 
skillfully;  but  he  was  outnumbered  and  outgeneraled  and 
his  ultimate  defeat  was  inevitable.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
drama  in  the  Shenandoah.  No  further  battles  were  fought 
in  this  region  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Ill 

the  capture  of  atlanta;  farragut^s  victory  in  mobile 
bay;  reelection  of  Lincoln 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  the  East  others  of 
equal  moment  were  developing  in  the  West.  General  Sher- 
man, as  has  been  stated,  had  been  selected  by  General  Grant 
to  lead  an  army  from  Chattanooga  southward  to  Atlanta. 
The  day  after  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan  to  begin  his  cam- 
paign in  the  Wilderness,   Sherman  started  from  Chatta- 

2i  ''  Battles  and  Leaders,'*  vol.  iv\  p.  533.  For  an  account  of  Sheridan's 
campaign  in  the  valley  see  an  article  by  General  Wesley  Merritt  in  "  Battles  and 
Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  500  et  seq. 
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nooga  on  what  was  destined  to  be  his  long  march  through  the 
Confederate  States.  His  army  aggregated  nearly  100,000 
seasoned  veterans,  "  an  army  of  as  good  stuff  as  ever  bore 
arms,"  the  flower  of  the  Western  armies,  commanded  by 
Generals  Thomas,  McPherson  and  Schofield.22  He  had 
with  him  also  over  260  pieces  of  artillery.  Every  request  of 
Sherman  for  new  munitions  and  supplies — and  his  requisi- 
tions were  heavy — had  been  complied  with  by  an  eager  and 
anxious  government.  The  army  which  obstructed  his  path 
to  Atlanta  consisted  of  53,000  men,23  commanded  by  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  a  general  second  only  to  Lee  as  a  strategist. 

But  if  Johnston  had  the  disadvantage  of  numbers  he 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  fighting  on  the  defensive  and  over 
a  country  of  strong  natural  defenses,  with  the  topography 
of  which  he  was  more  or  less  familiar.  The  Confederate 
army  was  at  Dalton,  in  the  mountainous  region  of  north 
Georgia,  where,  as  has  been  stated,  it  retreated  after  the 
battle  of  Chattanooga.  On  May  5  Sherman  moved  out 
from  Chattanooga  and  as  he  crossed  the  line  into  Georgia 
Johnston  retired  several  miles  southward  to  Resaca.  Here 
he  was  attacked  on  the  14th  by  Sherman,  but  not  wish- 
ing to  fight  an  important  battle  at  this  point  he  fell  back 
slowly  to  Kingston,  then  to  Allatoona  and  finally  to  Ma- 
rietta, at  which  place  he  strongly  entrenched  himself  at 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  Every  day  for  nearly  a  month,  how- 
ever, sharp  fights  or  severe  skirmishes  had  taken  place,  Sher- 
man all  the  time  approaching  nearer  to  Atlanta.  He  had, 
however,  lost  1,500  men  in  killed  and  7,500  in  wounded. 
Johnston's  loss  was  about  5,500.24     At  the  same  time  John- 

22  Dodge,  "  Bird's-eye  View,"  p.  226.  Sherman's  effective  force  on  June  1, 
is  placed  at  112,819  men  in  "Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  289;  on  May  1, 
was  98,797.  See  also  General  Sherman's  statement  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol. 
iv.  p.  252,  and  Jacob  D.  Cox,  "Atlanta,"  in  "Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War,"  ch.  iii. 

23  Dodge,  "  Bird's-eye  View  of  the  Civil  War." 

24  Dodge,  "Bird's-eye  View,"  p.  240;  see  also  Sherman's  statement  in 
"  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  252. 
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ston  was  proving  himself  a  sound  strategist,  and  had  he  not 
been  outnumbered  he  might  have  delayed  Sherman's 
advance.  He  skillfully  avoided  fighting,  except  when 
the  chances  were  in  his  favor,  and  parried  his  adversary's 
attacks  without  giving  him  battle.  In  the  course  of 
these  movements  the  Confederacy  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
leaders,  General  Polk,  the  "  fighting  bishop  "  of  Louisiana. 


Copyright,  1905,  by  John  D.  Morris  &  Company 

Battle  of  Allatooxa  Pass 
Painting  by  Thulstrup 

On  June  27  Sherman  made  a  desperate  assault  upon 
Johnston's  works  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  but  the  attack 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about  3,000  men,  General 
McCook  being  among  the  number  killed.  The  Confed- 
erate loss  did  not  exceed  600  men.25  It  was  a  blunder  which 
Sherman  frankly  admitted,  although  he  asserted  that  it  pro- 
duced "  great  fruits."  After  this  Sherman  again  resorted 
to  maneuvering  with  a  view  to  out-flanking  Johnston.     On 

25    Dodge,  "Bird's-eye   Views"  p.  233. 
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July  17  he  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  and  established  his 
lines  within  eight  miles  of  Atlanta,  Johnston  retiring  within 
the  defenses  of  the  city  and  strengthening  its  fortifications. 
At  this  juncture  occurred  an  incident  that  gave  rise  to 
a  long  controversy  in  the  South  and  one  which  materially 
changed  the  military  situation  in  Georgia.  This  was  the 
removal  of  Johnston  from  command  and  the  appointment 
of  one  of  his  corps  commanders,  John  B.  Hood,  as  his  suc- 


Copyright,  1905,  by  John  D.  Morris  &  Company 

Battle  of  Kestesaw  Mountain 
Painting  by  Thulstrup 

cessor.  The  reason  given  for  the  change  was  the  alleged 
dissatisfaction  with  Johnston's  Fabian  policy.  Mr.  Davis 
wished  a  more  aggressive  leader,  one  who  would  stop  re- 
treating and  fight,  and  General  Hood  he  believed  to  be  such 
a  man.  But  General  Johnston  and  his  friends  always  felt 
that  his  removal  was  the  result  of  an  intrigue  of  which  Pres- 
ident Davis  and  his  "  military  adviser,"  General  Bragg, 
were  the  leading  figures.      The  fact  is,  Davis  had  disliked 
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Johnston  for  some  time  and,  professing  to  believe  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  Atlanta,  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  remove  him.26  We  have  Sherman's  testi- 
mony that  Johnston's  campaign,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  skillful  and  worthy  of  admiration.  "  No  officer  or  sol- 
dier who  ever  served  under  me,"  he  said,  "  will  question  the 
generalship  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston."27  He  was  held  in 
great  affection  by  his  men  and  many  of  them  shed  tears 

when  the  news  came  of  his  dis- 
placement. Sherman,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  delighted  at 
the  change  and  is  said  to  have 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  ex- 
claimed, in  allusion  to  Hood, 
"  I  know  that  fellow."  28 

Three  days  after  taking 
command,  July  20,  Hood 
gave  evidence  of  his  mettle  by 
attacking  the  enemy  at  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  but  was  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  Two 
days  later  Hood  renewed  the 
attack,  only  to  be  defeated  with  still  greater  slaughter,  this 
time  losing  about  8,000  men.  The  losses  of  the  Union 
army  were  relatively  small,  although  among  the  killed  was 
General  McPherson,  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Davis  had  found  a  bold 
if  not  a  rash  man.     The  attack  of  the  22d  was  pronounced 

26  Davis  says  there  was  a  "  popular  clamor "  for  Johnston's  removal  and 
that  he  yielded  to  the  popular  pressure  reluctantly,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  of  changing  commanders  at  the  time. — "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate 
Government,"  p.  557. 

27  See  Sherman's  article  entitled  "The  Grand  Strategy  of  the  Last  Year 
of  the  War  "  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  253. 

28  Pollard,  "The  Lost  Cause,"  p.  577.  Hood  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  No.  44  in  the  class  of  1853,  among  his  classmates  being  two  of  Sher- 
man's commanders,  Schofield  and  McPherson. 


General   John    Bell    Hood 
Photograph  from  life 
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by  a  Southern  writer  as  one  of  the  most  reckless  and  head- 
long of  the  war.  On  July  28  Hood  made  a  sortie  at  Ezra 
Church,  but  was  again  ingloriously  defeated,  losing  some 
4,000  men.  Sherman  now  laid  siege  to  Atlanta,  drawing 
his  lines  closer  and  closer  each  day.  By  a  flank  movement 
he  seized  the  Macon  Railroad  at  Jonesboro,  26  miles  directly 
south  of  Atlanta,  on  the  last  day  of  August  and  defeated  a 


Copyright,  1905,  by  John  D.  Morris  &  Company 

General  Sherman  at  the  Siege  of  Atlanta 
Painting  by  Thulstrup 

detachment  of  Hood's  army  sent  to  intercept  the  Federal 
troops.29  Finding  his  line  of  supplies  cut  off,  Hood  de- 
termined to  abandon  Atlanta.  This  he  did  on  the  first  day 
of  September,  after  destroying  all  the  supplies  that  could 
not  be  removed,  including  81  cars  loaded  with  ammunition. 
Sherman's  army  entered  the  city  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 2  and  on  the  following  day  he  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington, "  Atlanta  is  ours,  and  fairly  won;  but,"  he  adds,  "  I 

29  J.   D.   Cox,   "Atlanta,'*   ch.   xv. 
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have  not  accomplished  all,  for  Hood's  army,  the  chief  ob- 
jective, has  escaped."30  Since  leaving  Chattanooga,  May 
27,  Sherman  had  lost  about  32,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Confederates  had  lost,  during  the  same  time, 
about  22,400,  besides  13,000  prisoners.31 

Sherman  called  out  a  strong  protest  in  the  South  by 
issuing  an  order  expelling  the  inhabitants,  including  women 
and  children,  who  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Hood's 
lines,  south  of  the  city,  for  protection.  Hood  wrote  to 
Sherman  protesting  that  he  did  not  have  sufficient  supplies 
for  his  own  troops,  "  much  less  the  thousands  of  exiles,"  and 
asserted  that  the  act  transcended  in  studied  and  ingenious 
cruelty  all  acts  ever  before  brought  to  his  attention  in  the 
dark  history  of  war.32  Sherman,  however,  was  inexorable 
and  would  not  rescind  the  order,  insisting  that  his  own  safety 
required  that  the  city  should  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  a 
military  post.  The  fall  of  Atlanta  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  Confederacy;  it  was  the  most  important  manufacturing 
city  in  the  South;  was  the  center  of  a  network  of  railroads 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  Confederacy;  constituted  the 
gateway  to  the  Gulf  region;  and  lastly,  it  was  a  great  mili- 
tary depot,  containing  valuable  foundries  and  workshops 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

Just  before  Sherman  entered  Atlanta  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  won  an  important  naval  victory  in  Mobile  Bay.  The 
harbor  of  Mobile,  next  to  New  Orleans,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  the  city  itself  was  a  seaport  of 
no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  Confederacy.  It  was  one  of 
the  favorite  retreats  for  blockade  runners  and  as  such  was 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  Federal  authorities.  Farragut 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  close  the  port,  although 

so  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  254. 

si  Dodge,  "  Bird's-eye  View,"  p.   262 ;    "  Battles   and   Leaders,"   vol.   iv.  pp. 
289-292. 

32  Pollard,  "  The  Lost  Cause,"  p.  580. 
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he  realized  that  it  involved  enormous  difficulties  and  dangers 
and  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  foolhardy  enterprise.  But 
he  had  successfully  run  the  fire  of  the  Mississippi  forts — 
why  should  he  not  repeat  the  exploit  at  Mobile?  The  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  was  guarded  by  Forts  Morgan  and 
Gaines,  while  the  bay  itself  was  strewn  with  sunken  torpe- 
does. In  addition  there  was  in  the  bay  a  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats, including  the  powerful  Confederate  ram  Tennessee, 
covered  with  armor-plate  six  inches  in  thickness,  carrying 
six  guns  and  commanded  by  Captain  Buchanan,  formerly 
commander  of  the  Merrimac.  The  Tennessee  was  regarded 
as  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  ironclad  afloat.33 

Farragut  had  a  powerful  fleet  of  wooden  vessels  and 
also  four  ironclad  monitors;  his  armament,  consisting,  all 
told,  of  160  guns.  Lashing  his  wooden  vessels  together  and 
protecting  their  sides  with  heavy  chains  and  sandbags,  and 
fastening  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  flagship,  the  Hartford, 
he  entered  the  bay  in  the  gray  dawn  of  August  5  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrible  fire  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  enemy's 
batteries  and  gunboats.  The  Tecumseh  led  the  way,  but 
presently  striking  a  torpedo  she  lurched  forward  and  sank 
with  over  one  hundred  of  her  crew.  Among  the  lost  was 
her  gallant  commander,  Captain  Craven,  who  might  have 
saved  himself,  but  stood  aside  for  his  pilot  to  escape  through 
the  narrow  manhole  into  which  the  waters  rushed.  The 
remainder  of  the  fleet  succeeded  in  sinking  several  of  the 
Confederate  gunboats,  and  after  a  desperate  fight  with  the 
Tennessee  disabled  her  and  forced  Captain  Buchanan  to 
surrender.  It  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  naval  battles 
ever  fought  and  came  at  a  time  when  Union  victories  were 
greatly  desired  by  the  President.34      The  two  forts  surren- 

33  Lieutenant  J.  C.   Kinney  in   "  Battles   and  Leaders "  vol.  iv.  p.  381. 

34  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  fight  in  Mobile  Bay  see  the  article  by 
Lieutenant  J.  C.  Kinney,  U.  S.  signal  officer  on  the  Hartford,  in  "  Battles  and 
Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  379-400. 
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dered  before  the  end  of  the  month,  but  there  were  not  land 
troops  enough  to  occupy  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  it  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  Confederates  until  April  of  the  following 
year.  It  was,  however,  henceforth  closed  to  blockade 
runners. 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  the  North  was  diverted 
from  military  campaigns  to  the  presidential  election  which 
was  now  approaching.  Despite  Lincoln's  great  popu- 
larity at  the  North,  a  powerful 
and  influential  opposition  to 
his  renomination  had  grown 
up  in  the  Republican  party,  or 
rather  among  its  leaders,  for 
the  masses  of  the  party  were 
almost  unanimously  in  favor 
of  his  reelection.  Among 
the  leaders  who  thus  antago- 
nized him  were  the  old  New 
York  chief,  Thurlow  Weed; 
Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune;  the 
powerful  preacher,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher ;  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  the  leader  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives ;  and  many  others.  Their  favorite 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  who  had  man- 
aged the  finances  of  the  war  with  astonishing  success  and  was 
known  to  entertain  more  advanced  views  with  regard  to  the 
slavery  question  than  did  Lincoln.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  Free  Soil  leaders  and  was  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished statesman. 

Mr.  Lincoln  moved  too  slowly  and  cautiously  for  the 
large  and  increasing  body  of  radicals  who  insisted  on  a  more 
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extreme  and  vigorous  policy  in  the  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tions of  slavery  and  rebellion.  There  was  naturally,  also, 
some  opposition  due  to  political  resentments  and  ambitions.35 
Chase  at  first  encouraged  the  movement  in  his  own  behalf, 


Henry    Ward   Beecher 
Painting  by  L.  Conant 

but  before  the  campaign  was  well  advanced  withdrew  from 
the  canvass  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  legislature 
of  his  own  State,  Ohio,  which  passed  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  Lincoln's  renomination.  The  radical  movement,  how- 
ever, did  not  entirely  collapse  with  Chase's  withdrawal,  and 

35  Blaine,  "  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  vol.  i.  p.  514. 
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a  mass  convention  representing  the  "  radical  men  of  the  na- 
tion," met  at  Cleveland  and  nominated  John  C.  Fremont, 
who  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  extremists  early  in  the  war  by 
his  emancipation  order  in  Missouri,  which  had  been  re- 
pressed by  the  President.  The  platform  adopted  by  this 
convention  denounced  Lincoln's  administration  and  charged 
him  with  incapacity  and  unfaithfulness  to  the  principles 
which  he  was  pledged  to  maintain.36  The  regular  Republi- 
can convention  met  in  Baltimore  early  in  June  and  renom- 
inated Lincoln  on  the  first  bal- 
lot and  with  practical  unanim- 
ity. It  adopted  a  platform 
endorsing  his  administration 
in  unequivocal  language,  de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  with- 
out compromise  until  the  war 
should  be  at  an  end  and  for 
the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  abolishing 
slavery.  For  Vice  President, 
Andrew  Johnson,  military 
governor  of  Tennessee,  was 
nominated.37  Johnson  was  a 
Democrat  in  politics  and  as  a 
senator  from  Tennessee  had  with  courage  and  vigor  opposed 
secession,  had  supported  the  administration  in  its  war  meas- 
ures, and  when  the  State  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  army  had  been  appointed  its  provisional  governor 
by  President  Lincoln.  The  convention  thought  it  "  good 
politics  "  to  nominate  a  Southern  war  Democrat  as  Lincoln's 
associate  for  two  reasons :  first  it  would  refute  the  charge  so 
often  made  in  the  last  campaign  that  the  Republican  party 

se  For  a  good  account  of  the  Cleveland  convention,  see  Nicolav  and   Hay, 
"Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ix.  ch.  ii. 

37  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ix.  ch.  iii. 
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was  a  sectional  party ;  and  second,  it  would  tend  to  conciliate 
the  northern  Democrats  who  had  faithfully  supported  the 
military  policy  of  the  administration  throughout  the  war. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  expressed  himself  to  some  of  the  Republi- 
can leaders  as  being  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Johnson, 
and  the  idea  met  the  general  approval  of  the  party  as  a  whole. 
The  Democrats,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  accept 
the  bait  thrown  to  them  in  the  form  of  the  Vice  Presidency 
and  give  their  support  to  the 
Lincoln  ticket.  They  were 
resolved  to  control  the  Presi- 
dency, and  it  must  be  admitted 
they  had  some  chance  of  win- 
ning. Their  national  conven- 
tion met  at  Chicago,  August 
29,  nearly  three  months  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Republican 
convention,  and  it  contained 
among  its  delegates  such  men 
as  Horatio  Seymour,  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  Allen  G.  Thurman, 
Clement  L.  Vallandigham, 
George    H.    Pendleton    and 

others.  General  McClellan  was  nominated  for  President, 
and  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio  for  Vice  President,  and 
a  platform  was  adopted  declaring  in  substance  that  the  war 
was  a  failure,  denouncing  the  alleged  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  administration  in  arresting  and  keeping  in  prison  in- 
offensive civilians  of  the  North,  and  demanding  that  imme- 
diate efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.38  The 
declaration  of  the  platform  that  the  war  had  been  a  failure 
undoubtedly  weakened  the  chances  of  the  Democrats  and, 

ssStanwood,  "History  of  the  Presidency," 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  General  McClellan,  in  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, virtually  repudiated  it.  He  declared  that  the  "  re- 
establishment  of  the  Union  in  all  its  integrity  is  and  must 
continue  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  in  any  settle- 
ment/ '  and  as  for  the  declaration  demanding  cessation  of 
hostilities,  that  was  wholly  ignored.39 

For  some  weeks  following  the  meeting  of  the  Repub- 
lican convention  the  military  situation  was  anything  but 
encouraging  to  those  who  hoped  for  Lincoln's  election. 
Grant's  Wilderness  campaign,  culminating  in  the  frightful 
losses  at  Cold  Harbor  and  the  repulse  at  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, with  the  death  of  General  McPherson,  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Union  commanders,  depressed  the  spirits  of 
thousands  of  voters  and  half  persuaded  them  to  believe  that 
the  war  was  indeed  a  failure.  For  more  than  three  years  it 
had  been  carried  on  at  the  cost  of  fabulous  sums  of  money 
and  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  yet  the 
rebellion  was  not  suppressed.  Many  of  the  leaders  asserted 
that  Lincoln  would  be  defeated,  and  he  seems  to  have 
reached  a  similar  conclusion.40 

Only  brilliant  military  victories,  it  was  felt,  could  save 
the  situation.  Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  the  victories  began  to  come.  First  was  the 
news  of  Farragut's  success  in  Mobile  Bay,  then  of  the  fall 
of  Atlanta,  Sheridan's  devastation  of  the  Shenandoah,  the 
battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek,  all 
of  which  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  the  Democratic  declara- 
tion that  the  war  was  a  failure.  "  Sherman  and  Farragut 
have  knocked  the  planks  out  of  the  Democratic  platform," 

as  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ix.  p.  260. 

40  On  August  23  Lincoln  wrote:  "This  morning,  as  for  some  days  past, 
it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  this  administration  will  not  be  reelected. 
Then  it  will  be  my  duty  so  to  cooperate  with  the  President-elect  as  to  save  the 
Union  between  the  election  and  the  inauguration." — Nicolay  and  Hay,  "Life  of 
Lincoln,"  voL  ix.  p.  251. 
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said  Secretary  Seward.41  Lincoln  began  to  pluck  up  cour- 
age and  ventured  the  opinion  that  "  with  victory  in  the  field 
the  election  would  take  care  of  itself." 

Meanwhile  Fremont,  seeing  that  he  was  endangering 
the  chances  of  the  Republican  ticket,  withdrew  from  the 
canvass  and  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  the  North 
gradually  came  round  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  Lin- 
coln's homely  philosophy  that  it  is  "  best  not  to  swap  horses 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream."  The  result  was  his  election 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  carried  all  the  Northern 
States  except  Delaware,  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  receiv- 
ing 212  electoral  votes,  as  against  21  for  McClellan.  As  in 
1860,  he  had  received  the  vote  of  all  the  free  States  except 
New  Jersey.  The  result  of  the  election  was  interpreted  as 
an  unqualified  endorsement  of  Lincoln's  policy  and  a  com- 
mission to  prosecute  the  war  to  the  end.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  December  6  he  declared  that  negotiation  with 
the  Confederate  authorities  would  not  be  attempted,  but 
that  the  people  of  the  South  could  have  peace  at  any 
moment  by  simply  laying  down  their  arms  and  submitting 
to  the  national  authority  under  the  Constitution. 


IV 

Sherman's  march  through  Georgia;  battles  of  frank- 
lin AND  NASHVILLE 

We  left  Sherman  in  occupation  of  Atlanta,  with  Hood 
at  Love  joy's  station,  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  Soon  after 
the  fall  of  Atlanta  President  Davis  visited  Hood's  lines  to 
plan  with  him  a  new  campaign  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  that  city  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  raise 
the  hopes  and  the  confidence  of  the  Southern  people  in  his 

4i  Blaine,  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  vol.  i.  p.  531. 
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favorite  commander.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  to  At- 
lanta he  made  several  speeches  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  saying  that  Atlanta  would  be  recovered  and  that 
Sherman  would  meet  the  fate  that  befell  Napoleon  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow.  "  Our  cavalry  and  our  people  will 
harass  and  destroy  his  army  as  did  the  Cossacks  that  of  the 
French  general,"  he  declared.42 

The  new  campaign  planned  by  President  Davis  and 
General  Hood  was  that  the  latter  should  cease  retreating, 
face  about  and  march  northward  into  Tennessee,  in  the 
hope  of  drawing  Sherman  after  him,  thus  leading  him  to 
abandon  all  he  had  gained  in  Georgia.  Sherman  is  said  to 
have  been  so  pleased  with  the  idea  that  he  declared  his 
willingness  to  furnish  Hood  with  supplies  if  he  would  only 
go  away  from  Georgia  and  leave  him  alone.  On  Septem- 
ber 24,  1864,  Hood  commenced  the  new  movement  and  five 
days  later  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  en  route  for  Tennessee. 
Sherman  followed  him  as  far  as  Gaylesville,  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Alabama,  when,  being  assured  of  Hood's 
intentions,  he  abandoned  the  pursuit,  sent  George  H. 
Thomas  to  Tennessee  to  head  him  off  when  he  should 
arrive,  while  he  himself  returned  to  Atlanta  and  prepared 
to  mobilize  his  army  for  a  march  across  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  the  sea. 

Hood  hurried  on  to  Tennessee  with  an  army  consisting 
of  45,000  men,  10,000  of  whom  were  cavalry  troops  under 
command  of  General  Forrest,  one  of  the  most  successful 
cavalry  leaders  in  the  Confederate  service.  Thomas's  army 
was  somewhat  smaller  and  many  feared  he  would  be  an- 
nihilated by  the  active  and  energetic  Confederate  leader. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  however,  both  armies 
were  increased  by  reinforcements  until  each  exceeded 
50,000  men.     On  November  21   Hood  was  defeated  in  a 

42  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  v.  p.  7. 
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sharp  fight  at  Spring  Hill,  and  feeling  keenly  the  sting  of 
defeat  and  the  criticism  which  it  provoked,  he  made  a  furi- 
ous attack  the  next  day  on  Schofield's  army,  which  had  just 
intrenched  itself  at  the  village  of  Franklin.  Again  and 
again  the  Confederates  charged  the  enemy  with  a  despera- 
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tion  and  valor  probably  not  surpassed  on  any  battlefield  of 
the  war.  Mowed  down  by  grape  and  canister,  they  never- 
theless kept  up  the  fight,  which  presently  degenerated  into 
a  hand-to-hand  contest.  Almost  frantic,  Hood  continued 
his  assaults  until  long  after  dark,  but  all  in  vain.    His  losses 
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were  frightful,  amounting,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
to  over  4,500  men.43  Among  the  killed  were  one  major 
general,  Patrick  R.  Cleburne,  and  three  brigadiers,  while 
six  brigadiers  were  wounded  and  one  captured.  After  the 
battle  Schofleld  proceeded  to  Nashville,  where  he  joined  the 
main  army  under  Thomas. 

Hood    was    a    man    who    never    knew  when   he    was 
whipped,  and  so  he  followed    Schofield  to  Nashville  and 
prepared  to  attack  the  whole  army,  which  at  this  time  out- 
numbering his  own  by  about  11,000  men.    Grant,  far  away, 
was  watching  the  movements  of  Thomas  with  great  anxiety. 
Seeing  Hood's  predicament  he  impatiently  urged  Thomas 
to  strike  at  once.     Thomas  hesitated  a  week  and  offered  as 
an  excuse  that  he  was  not  ready.  Finally  Grant  threatened 
to  supersede  him  if  he  did  not  act.     Then  a  storm  of  rain 
and     sleet     came     which    caused    another    week's    delay.44 
Finally,  on  December  15,  Thomas  advanced  to  the  attack 
and  drove  back  the  Confederates  with  heavy  losses,  captur- 
ing sixteen  guns  and  over  a  thousand  prisoners.     On  the 
next  day  the  battle  was  renewed  with  practically  the  same 
result,   the   enemy   being   routed   and  demoralized.     Hood 
succeeded  in  escaping  across  the  Tennessee,  but  only  with  a 
remnant  of  the  splendid  army  which  Johnston  had  turned 
over  to  him  at  Atlanta,  having  lost,  from  various  causes, 
more  than  10,000  men,  half  of  his  generals  and  nearly  all 
of  his  artillery.45     No  army  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
had  been  so  nearly  annihilated.    Grant  was  greatly  relieved, 
for  he  feared  that  Sherman  had  committed  a  blunder  in 
dividing  his  army  and  leaving  the  defense  of  Tennessee  to 
Thomas.    But  Sherman  knew  Thomas  well.    He  had  saved 
the  day  at  Chickamauga  and  had,    on    other   fields,    given 

43  "Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  474. 

44  John    G.    Nicolay    in    "Cambridge    Modern    History,"    vol.    vii.    p.    525; 
"Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  454. 

45  "Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  474. 
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indisputable  proofs  of  his  remarkable  capacity.  A  compe- 
tent military  critic  ventures  the  opinion  that  Thomas  fell 
as  little  short  of  the  model  soldier  as  any  man  this  country 
has  produced.46 

While  these  events  were  happening  Sherman  was  well 
on  his  march  to  the  sea,  "  making  Georgia  howl,"  as  he 
described  it.  Finally,  receiving  permission  from  Grant,  he 
set  out  from  Atlanta,  on  November  15,  after  burning  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  city,  with  an  army  of  more  than 
60,000  men,  65  pieces  of  artillery,  200  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, 600  ambulances,  2,500  wagons,  each  drawn  by  six 
mules,  and  rations  for  sixty  days.  His  force  consisted  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  commanded  by  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  commanded  by 
General  H.  W.  S locum,  and  the  orders  were  to  march  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  four  parallel  columns  and  to  forage 
liberally  on  the  country,  but  not  to  enter  private  dwellings 
or  use  abusive  language  toward  the  inhabitants.  To  the 
corps  commanders  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  destroying 
mills,  houses,  gins,  and  similar  buildings,  and  of  devastating 
districts  in  which  the  progress  of  the  army  was  resisted. 
Horses,  mules  and  wagons  were  to  be  "  appropriated  freely 
and  without  limit."  47 

The  extent  of  territory  swept  by  the  army  was  at  times 
from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  in  width.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  miles  of  railroads  were  destroyed  by  heating  the  rails  and 
twisting  them  around  trees,  and  by  burning  the  cross-ties. 
Bridges,  trestles,  water-tanks,  woodsheds  and  depot  build- 
ings were  destroyed,  as  was  also  about  15,000  bales  of 
cotton.  Mills,  cotton  gins,  and  in  some  cases,  private  houses, 
were  burned,  usually  in  disregard  of  orders,  as   General 

4«  Dodge,  "  Bird's-eye  View,"  p.  301 ;  Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
vol.  v.  pp.  17-18. 

47  For  copy  of  the  order  of  march,  see  "  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia  * 
for   1864,  p.   141. 
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Sherman  claims.  The  command  to  "  forage  freely,"  was  of 
course  liberally  construed.  The  season  was  just  at  the  close 
of  harvest  time  and  the  barns  were  well  filled.  Cattle  and 
swine  were  fat,  poultry  was  well  grown,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
turnips  and  other  vegetables  were  plentiful.  Whenever  a 
farmhouse  was  passed  the  last  chicken,  hog,  cow,  ear  of  corn 
or  bushel  of  potatoes  was  taken.  Sorghum  barrels  were 
knocked  in,  beehives  robbed,  cellars  rifled,  and  in  many  cases 
private  houses  were  despoiled  of  their  furnishings  and 
ornaments  and  sometimes  burned  to  the  ground.48 

There  was  practically  no  opposition  to  Sherman's  ad- 
vance, for  there  were  few  to  oppose  except  non-combatants. 
There  were  no  guerrillas  to  harass  him  as  the  Cossacks 
harassed  Napoleon  on  his  retreat  from  Moscow.  Occasional 
attacks  by  Wheeler's  cavalry  hardly  impeded  his  progress  or 
taxed  his  energies.  Against  this  feeble  opposition  the  army 
marched  triumphantly  on  for  three  hundred  miles,  singing 
"  John  Brown's  Body  "  and  "  Marching  Through  Georgia," 
until  December  10,  when  at  the  outer  defenses  of  Savannah 
a  halt  was  made. 

Savannah  had  a  population  of  about  20,000  and  was 
defended  by  the  Confederate  General  Hardee  with  about 
18,000  men,  while  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ogeechee  River,  was  Fort  McAllister 
with  an  armament  of  21  guns  and  garrisoned  by  200  men. 
On  December  13  Sherman  stormed  the  fort  and  compelled 
its  garrison  to  surrender.  The  possession  of  this  fort  en- 
abled him  to  open  communications  with  the  Federal  fleet, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Dahlgren,  and  to  secure  its  co- 
operation. This  insured  the  capture  of  Savannah  after  a 
brief  siege.     A  demand   for  its   surrender  was   promptly 

48  The  most  flagrant  acts  of  plunder  were  committed  by  a  body  of  cavalry 
commanded  by  Kilpatrick,  a  man  "notorious  for  his  immorality  and  rapacity," 
and  whose  conduct  was  "winked  at  by  Sherman  on  account  of  his  military  effi- 
ciency."— Rhodes,  "History  of  the  United  States/'  vol.  v.  p.  24. 
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made  and  the  hope  was  entertained  of  capturing  Hardee's 
army.  But  the  Confederate  general  outwitted  Sherman, 
and  on  the  dark  night  following  the  demand  escaped  across 
the  river  into  South  Carolina.  Next  day  Sherman  entered 
the  old  and  historic  city  and  telegraphed  President  Lincoln: 
"  I  beg  to  present  you,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of 
Savannah,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns  and 
plenty  of  ammunition;  also  about  twenty-five  thousand 
bales  of  cotton."  49  This  message  reached  the  President  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  with  a  heart  full  of  rejoicing  he  re- 
turned "  Many,  many  thanks."  50  During  the  thirty-two 
days  when  he  was  marching  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  the 
only  news  received  by  Lincoln  as  to  his  whereabouts  and 
doings  was  from  Southern  newspapers.  Thus  ended  the 
march  through  Georgia.  General  Sherman  summarized  the 
results  in  his  official  report  as  follows: 

"  We  have  consumed  the  corn  and  fodder  in  the  region 
of  country  thirty  miles  on  either  side  of  a  line  from  Atlanta 
to  Savannah,  as  also  the  sweet  potatoes,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  and  have  carried  away  more  than  ten  thousand 
horses  and  mules,  as  well  as  a  countless  number  of  slaves.  I 
estimate  the  damage  done  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and  its 
military  resources  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  at 
least  twenty  millions  of  which  has  inured  to  our  advantage, 
and  the  remainder  is  simple  waste  and  destruction." 

40  Sherman,  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

bo  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ix.  p.  494. 

5i  Official  Records,  vol.  xliv.  p.  13. 
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MARCH   THROUGH   THE   CAROLINAS 

Sherman  now  proposed  to  march  northward  through 
the  Carolinas,  effect  a  junction  with  Grant,  and  aid  him  in 
crushing  Lee  by  strength  of  numbers.  Setting  out  from 
Savannah  on  February  1,  with  60,000  men,  Howard  still 
commanding  the  right  wing  and  Slocum  the  left,  he  plunged 
into  the  almost  impassable  swamps  of  South  Carolina.52 
The  march  through  Georgia  had  been  a  holiday  excursion 
compared  with  that  which  now  ensued.  The  country  was 
low  and  was  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  running  at 
right-angles  to  the  line  of  march.  Bridges  had  to  be  con- 
structed, and  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains  hundreds  of 
miles  of  road  had  to  be  corduroyed  in  order  to  enable  the 
army  to  drag  the  heavy  artillery  over  them.  At  times  the 
soldiers  were  forced  to  wade  through  swamps  waist-deep  in 
water,  but  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  they  covered  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles  a  day  for  over  four  hundred  miles.  The  work 
of  devastation  was  carried  out  on  a  scale  more  vast  than  that 
in  Georgia.  In  addition  to  the  destruction  of  rail- 
roads, mills  and  resin  factories,  the  pine  forests  were  fired 
and  the  flames  often  spread  to  private  dwellings  and  occa- 
sionally entire  villages  were  destroyed.  There  was  more 
than  the  usual  looting  and  pillaging  which,  General  Sher- 
man says,  was  due  to  the  feeling  among  the  soldiers  that 
South  Carolina,  having  taken  the  lead  in  the  Rebellion, 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  scourge  of  the  war.53 

Threatening  Augusta  on  the  left  and  Charleston  on 
the  right,  the  army  passed  between  the  two  cities,  reaching 

52  Sherman,  "Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  269;  Rhodes,  "History  of  the  United 
States,"  vol.  v.  p.  85. 

53  General  Sherman  says  he  clearly  saw  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  restrain 
the  men  as  he  had  done  in  Georgia,  and  that  he  feared  to  restrain  them  lest  the 
vigor  and  energy  of  the  army  should  be  impaired. — "Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 
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Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  on  February  16. 
Soon  after  the  troops  entered  the  town  fire  broke  out,  and 
the  little  capital,  with  its  old-fashioned  villas,  beautifully 
shaded  streets  and  historic  churches,  was  nearly  destroyed. 
As  to  the  responsibility  for  this  vandalism  there  has,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  a  difference  of  opinion.  General 
Sherman  fixed  the  responsibil- 
ity upon  the  Confederate 
general,  Wade  Hampton,  who 
upon  evacuating  the  city  is 
alleged  to  have  set  fire  to  a 
pile  of  cotton-bales  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  in 
consequence  of  a  high  wind  it 
was  found  impossible  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames.54  This 
General  Hampton  vigorously 
denied,  saying  that  he  gave  a 
positive  order  that  no  cotton 
should  be  fired  and  asserted 
that  General  Sherman 
"  burned  the  city  to  the 
ground,  deliberately,  syste- 
matically and  atrociously,"  55  and  this  has  always  been  the 
view  generally  accepted  in  the  South.  Mr.  James  Ford 
Rhodes,  a  recent  historian  of  unusual  fairness,  has  carefully 
investigated  the  subject  and  gives  the  opinion  that  the  city 
did  not  take  fire  from  burning  cotton  fired  by  Hampton,  but 
was  set  on  fire  by  drunken  soldiers,  negroes  and  escaped 
prisoners.56 

54  Sherman,  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 

ss  Pollard,  "  The  Lost  Cause,"  p.  669. 

so  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  vii.  article,  "Who  Burned  Columbia?" 
General  Slocum  expresses  substantially  the  same  opinion  in  "  Battles  and 
Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  686. 
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The  occupation  of  Columbia  was  followed  the  next  day 
by  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  of  all  cities  the  dearest  to 
the  Confederate  heart — the  city  in  which  the  first  shot  of 
the  war  had  been  fired,  and  which  for  four  years  had  hero- 
ically withstood  every  effort  of  a  powerful  Federal  fleet  to 
capture  it.  Upon  evacuating  it  General  Hardee  destroyed 
the  warehouses,  arsenals,  vessels  in  the  harbor  and  other 
property  that  could  be  utilized  by  the  Union  forces.  In 
consequence  of  an  explosion  in  a  powder-house  the  city  was 
set  on  fire  and  a  considerable  portion  was  burned.  Sherman, 
however,  did  not  turn  aside  to  visit  Charleston,  but  marched 
on,  practically  unopposed,  until  he  reached  Goldsboro,  in 
North  Carolina,  on  March  23.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
Schofield,  who  had  come  across  from  Tennessee  with  an 
army  to  cooperate  with  him.  Sherman's  army  was  now  not 
far  from  90,000  men.57  His  long  march  of  over  eight  hun- 
dred miles  from  Chattanooga  by  way  of  Savannah  was 
practically  ended,  and  he  was  ready  to  begin  cooperation 
with  Grant  in  the  final  struggle  of  the  war. 


VI 

END  OF  THE  WAR 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  forces  had  won  an  im- 
portant victory  in  the  capture,  of  Fort  Fisher,  which  com- 
manded the  approach  to  Wilmington.  This  was  the  only 
remaining  seaport  held  by  the  Confederacy,  and  as  the  last 
gateway  to  the  outside  world,  its  importance  was  beyond 
estimation  to  the  South,  for  it  was  through  this  port  that 
most  of  the  supplies,  ammunition,  arms,  clothing,  and  other 
material  used  by  the  army  during  the  last  year  of  the  war 
were  brought  by  blockade  runners.    As  early  as  the  preced- 

57"  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.   698. 
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ing  December  a  powerful  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Porter,  and  accompanied  by  6,500  troops  under  General 
Butler,  arrived  off  the  fort  and  prepared  to  attack  it.  Be- 
ginning the  day  before  Christmas  a  bombardment  was  kept 
up  at  intervals  for  about  three  weeks,  the  fort  being  finally 
carried  by  a  desperate  and  bloody  assault  on  January  15, 
1865.  Some  weeks  later  the  city  of  Wilmington  was  occu- 
pied, and  henceforth  the  steady  stream  of  supplies  that  had 


Copyright,  1905,  by  John  D.  Morris  &  Company 

Capture  of  Fisher's  Hill,  N.  C. — the  Assault 
Painting  by   J.  O.  Davidson 

poured  in  through  the  agency  of  the  blockade  runners  was 
effectually  cut  off.  Lee's  veterans  were  now  to  feel  the 
pangs  of  hunger  as  they  had  never  felt  them  before.  The 
fate  of  the  Confederacy  was  really  settled,  but  still  the 
leaders  showed  no  disposition  to  abandon  the  struggle. 

Early  in  February  an  informal  attempt  to  bring  about 
peace  was  made  at  the  so-called  Hampton  Roads  Confer- 
ence.    Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Francis   P.   Blair, 
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Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Davis  consented  to  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Davis  himself  se- 
lected the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Mr. 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and  J.  A.  Campbell,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  met 
the  commissioners  February  3,  on  board  a  steamer  lying  in 
*Hampton  Roads.  A  conference  lasting  four  hours  and 
enlivened  by  several  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  anecdotes  was  held. 
But  Lincoln  firmly  announced  that  peace  could  be  had  only 
by  the  Confederates  laying  down  their  arms  and  submitting 
to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,58  whereas  Davis  had 
instructed  the  commissioners  not  to  consider  any  terms  short 
of  absolute  independence  of  the  Confederate  States.  No 
agreement,  therefore,  could  be  reached  and  the  conference 
broke  up. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  commissioners  to  Richmond  a 
day  was  appointed  for  an  imposing  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  the  issue  of  the  conference.  On  the  appointed 
day  business  was  suspended  and  no  less  than  twenty  orators, 
among  them  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Hunter,  addressed  the 
people  at  different  places  in  the  Confederate  capital  in  a 
last  grand  appeal  to  the  devoted  people  of  the  South  to  con- 
tinue their  sacrifices.  The  day  for  appeals  of  this  kind, 
however,  was  past.  The  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  South 
was  too  depressed  and  the  prospect  of  success  too  discour- 
aging for  exhibitions  of  genuine  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless 
Jefferson  Davis,  with  his  customary  optimism,  made  a 
speech  about  this  time  declaring  that  Sherman's  march 
would  be  his  last,  that  he  would  soon  be  brought  to  ruin,  and 
that  the  North  would  then  be  soliciting  peace.59  Yet  at  this 
very  moment  the  toils  of  the  Union  army  were  gradually 
being  drawn  about  Richmond,  and  though  Mr.  Davis  does 

58Nicolay  and  Hay,  vol.  x.  p.   119;  Stephens,  "War  Between  the  States," 
vol.  ii.  p.  600  et  seq. 

59  Pollard,  "  The  Lost  Cause,"  p.  684. 
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not  seem  to  have  realized  it,  the  days  of  the  Confederacy 
were  but  few.  General  Lee  realized  this,  and  on  March  2 
made  overtures  to  Grant  for  an  "  interchange  of  views," 
looking  to  the  termination  of  the  contest.  Grant  was  in- 
clined to  meet  the  advances  of  the  Confederate  commander, 
but  the  President  threw  a  damper  on  the  movement  by 
instructing  him  "  to  have  no  conference  with  General 
Lee  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee's 
army." 

Lee's  only  hope  seemed  to  be  to  form  a  junction  with 
Johnston's  army,  but  this  Grant  was  determined  to  prevent. 
The  latter's  force  now  numbered  124,700  men,  as  against 
57,000  Confederates,  Lee's  force.60  Lee's  first  move  was  to 
make  a  desperate  assault  on  Fort  Steadman,  March  25,  but 
the  attack  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Next,  trying 
to  escape  by  way  of  Five  Forks,  he  was  met  by  Sheridan  and 
a  severe  battle  was  fought  on  April  1,  resulting  in  the  rout 
of  the  Confederates  and  the  capture  of  more  than  5,000 
prisoners.  On  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  April  2,  a  gen- 
eral assault  was  made  on  Lee's  entrenchments,  and  although 
his  brave  soldiers  made  a  heroic  resistance  they  were  over- 
powered by  numbers  and  were  compelled  to  fall  back, 
leaving  thousands  of  their  men  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field. 
The  people  of  Richmond  were  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
fighting  that  had  been  going  on  for  three  days  in  their 
neighborhood.  While  Jefferson  Davis  was  at  worship  in 
St.  Paul's  Church  on  the  bright  Sabbath  morning  of  April 
2,  he  received  a  telegram  from  General  Lee.  He  quietly 
opened  it  and  read  as  follows:  "My  lines  are  broken  in 
three  places.  Richmond  must  be  evacuated  this  evening." 
Realizing  what  these  words  meant,  but  concealing  his 
feelings,  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  quietly  left  the 
church,   called  his   Cabinet  together,   gave   orders   for  the 

60  John  G.  Nicolay  in  "  Cambridge  Modern  History,"  vol.  vii.  p.  558. 
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removal  of  the  archives  and  prepared  to  escape  with  them 
on  the  next  train  for  the  South. 

Soon  the  news  of  the  impending  fate  of  the  Confed- 
erate capital  spread  throughout  the  city  and  evidences  of 
confusion  and  excitement  were  presently  discernible  every- 
where. The  scene  which  followed  is  beyond  description: 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  fugitives  making  their  way 
to  the  railroad  stations;  crowds  of  struggling,  swearing 
rioters,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  congre- 


Libbey  Prison 
An  old  tobacco  warehouse  used  as  a  prison  for  Union  soldiers  at  Richmond,  Va. 


gated  at  various  places,  while  the  noise  of  wagons  hastily 
loaded  with  boxes  and  trunks  rapidly  driven  through  the 
streets  added  to  the  general  confusion.  An  extraordinary 
session  of  the  city  council  was  called  to  take  measures  to 
preserve  peace  and  order;  it  directed  the  destruction  of  all 
liquor  in  the  warehouses  and  the  establishment  of  patrols  for 
the  preservation  of  order.  Barrels  of  whisky  were  there- 
upon rolled  out  and  emptied  in  the  streets.  Struggling 
soldiers  and  convicts  released  from  prison  succeeded  in  ob- 
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taining  possession  of  a  quantity  of  the  liquor,  and  soon  a 
drunken,  howling  rabble  was  marching  up  and  down  the 
streets,  breaking  into  stores  and  robbing  them  of  their  con- 
tents. All  night  long  the  confusion  continued;  few  slept, 
for  the  noise  and  disorder  were  too  great  for  sleep.  Mean- 
time General  Ewell  had  ordered  the  blowing  up  of  several 
ironclads  in  the  James,  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  across 
the  river  and  the  burning  of  the  great  tobacco  warehouses. 
As  a  result  of  this  order  the  city  was  fired  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  was  destroyed,  altogether  about  seven  hundred 
houses  being  burned.  This  served  to  increase  the  confusion 
and  riot. 

An  hour  after  sunrise  Monday  morning  the  cry  of 
"Yankees!"  "Yankees!"  was  raised  and  ran  quickly  up 
Main  Street.  Immediately  a  screaming,  howling  crowd  tore 
madly  through  the  streets  to  extricate  themselves  from  im- 
aginary dangers.  The  "  Yankees  "  were  only  a  small  body 
of  Massachusetts  cavalry  dispatched  by  General  Weitzel, 
to  plant  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  deserted  Confederate 
capitol.  In  a  few  hours  Federal  troops  were  pouring  in 
from  all  sides  by  the  thousand,  while  the  conflagration  was 
still  raging  with  all  its  fury.  While  Richmond  was  filled 
with  horror  the  cities  of  the  North  were  rejoicing.  Every- 
where vast  crowds  gathered  to  hear  the  news  and  unite  in 
demonstrations  of  gratitude.  In  New  York  City  20,000 
people  in  the  open  air  sang  the  doxology. 

But  although  Richmond  had  fallen  the  Confederate 
army  had  not  yet  been  captured.  Grant  had  not  even  gone 
to  Richmond  himself,  being  too  busy  laying  plans  to  capture 
Lee's  army.  The  Confederate  general  tried  hard  to  escape, 
but  his  hungry  veterans  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  and 
nothing  was  left  but  to  surrender.  On  April  7  General 
Grant  addressed  to  him  a  communication  saying  that  the 
results  of  the  last  week  must  have  convinced  him  of  the 
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hopelessness  of  further  resistance;  wishing  to  be  relieved 
from  responsibility  for  any  further  effusion  of  blood,  he 
requested  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
General  Lee  promptly  replied,  asking  for  terms  and  an 
interview.  The  two  great  commanders  met  on  April  9  at 
the  residence  of  a  Mr.  McLean  at  Appomattox  Court 
House.  They  were  not  entirely  strangers,  having  slightly 
known  each  other  in  the  Mexican  War,  where  one  was  a 
lieutenant,  the  other  General  Scott's  chief  of  staff.  Lee 
was  at  the  time  of  his  surrender  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  six 
feet  tall,  erect  in  carriage,  and  on  the  day  of  the  meeting 
with  Grant  was  dressed  in  a  new  uniform  and  wore  a  costly 
sword  that  had  recently  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
legislature  of  Virginia.  Grant,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
sixteen  years  his  junior,  not  so  imposing  in  stature,  with 
shoulders  slightly  drooping,  and  was  dressed  in  a  rough 
traveling  suit,  the  uniform  of  a  private  with  the  straps  of  a 
lieutenant  general,  and  without  sword  or  sash.  "  I  must 
have  contrasted  very  strangely,"  said  the  Union  commander, 
"  with  a  man  so  handsomely  dressed  and  of  faultless  form, 
but  it  was  not  a  matter  that  I  thought  of  until  afterward."  61 
The  two  generals,  forgetful  of  the  occasion,  fell  into  a 
conversation  about  "  old  army  times,"  until  Lee  recurred 
to  the  subject  of  terms.  After  reaching  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment Grant  put  his  terms  in  writing.  Officers  and  men 
were  to  give  their  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  again  during 
the  war  until  properly  exchanged,  and  were  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States 
authority  so  long  as  their  paroles  were  observed.  Grant 
then  expressed  the  hope  that  the  last  battle  of  the  war  had 
been  fought,  and  suggested  that  General  Lee  should  advise 
the  surrender  of  all  the  Confederate  commanders.  But  Lee 
replied  that  he  could  not    do    this    without    consulting  the 

6i  Grant's  "  Memoirs,"  one  volume  edition,  p.  630. 
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President  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Grant  did  not  insist 
for,  "  I  knew,"  he  wrote  later  on,  "  there  was  no  use  to 
urge  him  to  do  anything  against  his  ideas  of  what  was 
right."  62 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  General  Lee  that  the  horses 
ridden  by  his  cavalrymen  were  in  most  cases  their  private 
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property,  and  that  they  would  be  greatly  needed  for  the 
spring  plowing,  Grant  replied  that  he  would  instruct  the 
officers  left  behind  to  allow  every  Confederate  who  claimed 
to  own  a  horse  or  mule  to  take  the  animal  home  with  him. 
For  this  Lee  expressed  his  gratification,  and  remarked  that  it 

«2  Grant's  "Memoirs,"  p.  634. 
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would  have  a  happy  effect.  After  all  was  completed  Lee 
turned  to  Grant  and  remarked  that  his  men  were  very 
hungry,  as  they  had  been  living  for  some  days  on  parched 
corn,  and  that  he  would  have  to  ask  for  rations  and  forage. 
Grant  cheerfully  complied  with  the  request,  and  the  28,000 
half -starved  veterans  were  fed  from  the  Federal  commis- 
sariat. Grant's  bearing  toward  Lee  was  that  of  a  generous 
and  magnanimous  foe.  The  story  that  the  Union  com- 
mander received  his  adversary's  sword  and  then  returned  it, 
Grant  repudiates  as  the  "  purest  romance."  63  When  news 
of  the  surrender  reached  the  Union  lines  the  men  began 
firing  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  in  honor  of  the  victory. 
Grant  at  once  sent  word  that  it  must  be  stopped.  "  The 
Confederates,"  he  said,  "  are  now  our  prisoners,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  exult  over  their  downfall."  On  the  following 
day  the  great  Confederate  commander  took  affectionate 
leave  of  the  battle-scarred  soldiers  who  had  so  long  and  so 
devotedly  followed  his  lead.  With  a  look  of  sadness  on  his 
face  he  addressed  them  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  manner, 
saying:  "Men,  we  have  fought  through  the  war  together, 
and  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you." 

The  civil  government  of  the  Confederacy  did  not  end 
with  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
Sunday  on  which  Jefferson  Davis  received  Lee's  dispatch 
saying  that  Richmond  must  be  evacuated,  he,  with  his 
Cabinet  and  such  of  the  archives  as  could  be  packed,  left  by 
rail  for  Danville,  Virginia.  From  that  place  he  issued,  on 
April  5,  after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  a  proclamation  in- 
tended to  revive  the  waning  hopes  of  the  Southern  people. 
'  We  have,"  he  said,  "  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  the 
struggle — let  us  but  will  it  and  we  are  free.  I  will  never 
consent  to  abandon  to  the  enemy  one  foot  of  the  soil  of  any 

63  Grant's  "  Memoirs,"  p.  632.  For  an  interesting  account  of  Lee's  surren- 
der, see  an  article  by  General  Horace  Porter  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv. 
pp.    729-746. 
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of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy — Virginia  shall  be  held 
and  defended,  and  no  peace  ever  made  with  the  infamous 
invaders  of  her  territory."  °4  The  fugitive  government  of 
the  Confederacy  now  moved  to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
where,  on  April  12,  three  days  after  Lee's  surrender,  Jeffer- 
son Davis  held  a  council  with  three  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, at  which  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard  were 
present.  Davis  still  professed  to  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  South  were  ready  to  keep  up  the  fight  in  spite  of  the 
surrender  of  Lee's  army  and  the  general  exhaustion  of  the 
South.  He  announced  that  another  proclamation  would  be 
issued  and  a  new  army  raised.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
looked  astonished,  but  kept  silent.  Finally  Johnston  was 
asked  for  his  views.  He  replied :  "  Our  people  are  tired  of 
the  war,  feel  themselves  whipped  and  will  not  fight." 

Mr.  Davis  was  eventually  persuaded  to  consent  to  the 
opening  of  negotiations  for  peace,  and  authorized  Johnston 
to  make  overtures  to  Sherman  for  terms  of  surrender.  The 
two  generals  had  an  interview  and  agreed  upon  conditions, 
but  as  the  terms  contained  stipulations  relating  to  the  future 
political  relations  of  the  Confederates,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  overruled  the  convention.  On  April  26  an- 
other conference  was  held  between  the  two  commanders, 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  government  were  agreed  upon  and 
Johnston  surrendered  his  army.  A  couple  of  weeks  later 
General  Richard  Taylor  surrendered  the  Confederate 
forces  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  some  40,000  in  all,  and 
on  May  26  General  Kirby  Smith  surrendered  all  the  forces 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  consisting  of  over  17,000  men. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  vast  armies  of  both  sides  were 
quietly  dispersing  to  their  homes  and  preparing  to  settle 
down  once  more  in  their  accustomed  civil  pursuits.  The 
Southern    soldiers    accepted    their    defeat  manfully,   and 

«*  Pollard,  "  The  Lost  Cause,"  p.  701. 
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showed  no  disposition  to  keep  up  the  contest  by  guerrilla 
righting,  while  those  of  the  North,  thrown  out  of  a  service 
which  had  become  almost  a  profession  with  them,  retired 
peacefully  and  without  disorder  to  private  life.  This  peace- 
ful disbandment  of  two  great  armies  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  Civil  War,  and  stands  as  a  test 
and  a  proof  of  the  soundness  and  strength  of  American 
character;  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  in  any  European 
country.  Before  mustering  out,  the  two  great  armies  of 
Grant  and  Sherman  were  assembled  at  Washington  on  their 
homeward  march,  and  were  reviewed  by  President  Johnson 
and  other  high  civil  and  military  officials  of  the  nation.  For 
two  days,  May  23  and  24,  this  mighty  host  of  battle-scarred 
veterans,  few  of  whom  had  slept  under  a  roof  for  four 
years,  poured  through  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  making  a  mag- 
nificent pageant,  which  was  witnessed  and  applauded  by 
thousands  of  spectators.  The  greatest  civil  war  of  modern 
times  was  ended;  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  assured, 
and  negro  slavery,  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  and  now  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  the  greatest  drawback  of  the  South,  was 
forever  destroyed. 


Chapter    XXXIV 
GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE  WAR 

I 

NORTHERN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  WAR 

IT  remains  to  take  some  account  of  the  difficulties  met 
with  and  the  enormous  sacrifices  made  by  the  people 
of  both  sides  in  this  life  and  death  struggle  in  support 
of  their  respective  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  Union  and 
of  the  rightfulness  of  slavery.  Almost  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  to  en- 
counter a  strong  opposition  to  many  of  its  war  measures 
from  the  Democratic  party  and  its  sympathizers  at  the 
North.  The  chief  stronghold  of  this  party  had  always  been 
the  Southern  States;  the  Democratic  party  always  won  its 
victories  by  Southern  votes,  and  consequently  the  Democrats 
of  the  North  naturally  had  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy 
for  their  Southern  brethren.  Favoring  for  the  most  part 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  they  nevertheless  maintained  the 
identity  of  their  party  as  a  separate  organization,  and  re- 
garded it  as  good  policy  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the 
administration  whenever  there  was  a  possibility  of  deriving 
party  advantage  therefrom.  Frequent  opportunities  of  this 
kind  were  afforded  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  first  occasions  was  that  raised  by  the  action 
of  President  Lincoln  in  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  and  permitting  numerous  "  arbitrary " 
arrests  of  Northern  citizens  in  consequence  thereof.     Sus- 
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pended  at  first  only  as  to  the  territory  between  Washington 
and  Philadelphia,  it  was  from  time  to  time  extended  to  cover 
the  entire  country.  By  order  of  the  President  many  civil- 
ians in  the  North  were  arrested  and  confined  in  military 
prisons  for  such  offenses  as  discouraging  enlistments,  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  the  Confederates,  falsely  exalting 
their  motives,  magnifying  their  resources,  disparaging  those 
of  the  Federal  army  and  other  "  disloyal  practices."  1  A 
notable  case,  which  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between  the 
President  and  Chief  Justice  Taney  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  that  of  one  Merryman,  charged  with  recruiting  for  the 
Confederate  army  in  Maryland  in  May,  1861.  Merryman 
was  arrested  and  denied  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  his  own  authority  had  suspended.  He  applied 
to  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  a  writ  was  issued  on  the  ground 
that  Congress,  and  not  the  President,  could  suspend  it.  The 
military  officer  who  held  Merryman,  however,  refused  to 
obey,  acting  thus  under  the  order  of  the  President.  The 
Chief  Justice  could  do  nothing  but  protest  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  usurping  the  powers  of  Congress,  posing  as  a 
military  dictator  and  treating  the  judiciary  with  contempt.2 
A  more  widely  known  case  was  that  of  Clement  L.  Val- 
landigham,  a  former  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  and  a 
radical  Democrat  or  "  Copperhead,"  as  the  anti-war  Demo- 
crats were  called  in  allusion  to  one  of  the  well-known  char- 
acteristics of  the  poisonous  snake  of  that  name.  In  1863 
Vallandigham  was  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  canvass  took  occasion  to  denounce  the 

iMr.  Alexander  Johnston  in  Lalor's  "Encyclopaedia  of  Political  Science" 
(Art.,  Habeas  Corpus),  says  38,000  persons  were  arrested  and  confined  in  Northern 
prisons.  This  number  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  as  Mr.  Rhodes  clearly  shows 
in  his  "History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  231-232.  For  an  excellent 
discussion  of  Lincoln's  dictatorship,  see  Dunning's  "  Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction,"  pp.  23-62;  see,  also,  Whiting,  "War  Powers,"  p.  197  et  seq. 

2 See  the  case  of  ex  parte  Merryman,  McPherson's  "History  of  the  Re- 
bellion," pp.  154-161. 
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Lincoln  administration  in  language  which  the  Federal 
authorities  regarded  as  violent  and  incendiary  and  condu- 
cive to  disloyalty.  By  order  of  General  Burnside,  Vallan- 
digham's  house  was  broken  into,  he  was  arrested,  tried  be- 
fore a  military  commission,  convicted  of  disloyal  practices, 
and  sentenced  to  close  confinement  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  President  Lincoln,  however,  commuted  the  sentence 
to  banishment  to  the  lines  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  the  sen- 
tence was  duly  executed.  The 
affair  created  intense  indig- 
nation in  various  parts  of  the 
North,  and  large  meetings, 
made  up  chiefly  of  those  who 
were  stigmatized  as  Copper- 
heads, were  held  at  various 
places  to  protest  against  the 
"  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  ac- 
tion "  of  the  President.  A 
meeting  at  Albany,  presided 
over  by  Erastus  Corning,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  New 
York,  adopted  a  series  of  firm 
but  respectful  resolutions  con- 
demning the  action  of  the 
President  and  calling  upon 
him  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  military  commission  and 
restore  Vallandigham  to  his  liberty. 

To  these  resolutions  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  long  reply, 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  defending  his  own  policy,  and  pointing  out  the  ob- 
vious impracticability  of  allowing  the  writ  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  referred  to  Vallandigham 's  speeches  as 
calculated  to  encourage  desertions,  and  asked  "  Must  I  shoot 
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a  simple-minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not 
touch  a  hair  of  the  wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert? 
I  think  in  such  a  case  to  silence  the  agitator  and  save  the  boy 
is  not  only  constitutional,  but  withal  a  great  mercy."  The 
Albany  Democracy  issued  another  long  manifesto  demand- 
ing the  release  of  Vallandigham,  but  the  President  refused 
to  interfere.  Vallandigham  was  defeated  for  governor  by 
a  majority  of  over  100,000  votes,  and  this  ended  his  public 
career.3 

Other  cases  of  interference  arose  from  the  suppression 
of  Northern  newspapers  charged  with  uttering  disloyal  sen- 
timents. In  some  of  these  instances  the  protests  were  so 
loud  and  general  that  the  President  was  forced  to  revoke  the 
orders  of  the  military  authorities.  Still  another  source  of 
opposition  to  the  war  policy  of  the  administration  was  the 
conscription  measures.  At  first,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
elsewhere,  volunteers  were  so  plentiful  that  it  was  a  problem 
of  the  mustering  officers  to  find  places  for  all  who  applied; 
but  by  the  time  the  war  had  progressed  a  couple  of  years 
martial  enthusiasm  was  beginning  to  wear  away  and  volun- 
teers were  scarce.  The  hardships  of  the  war  had  neces- 
sarily increased,  while  the  prospects  for  an  early  peace  were 
shadowy.  The  government,  therefore,  fell  under  the  neces- 
sity of  following  the  practice  of  the  Confederacy  and  re- 
sorting to  the  draft. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1863,  passed 
after  considerable  opposition,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  make  a  draft  by  lot  of  as  many  men  as  were  required 
from  all  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty- 
five.  Reliance  upon  the  State  executives  for  the  execution 
of  the  law  was  dispensed  with,  and  Federal  provost- 
marshals  were  provided  for  each  congressional  district.     The 

3  Ex  parte  Vallandigham,  Wallace's  "United  States  Reports,"  I.  p.  249;  Mc- 
Pherson,  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  pp.  162-177. 
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attempt  to  enforce  the  draft  aroused  widespread  opposition 
throughout  the  North,  not  only  among  Democrats,  but 
among  Republicans  as  well.  In  New  York  City  the  oppo- 
sition took  the  form  of  organized  resistance.  In  July,  1863, 
a  mob  drove  the  enrollment  officers  from  their  office  and  set 
the  building  afire,  and  for  three  days  the  rioters  held  pos- 
session of  the  lower  east  side,  destroying  property,  attacking 
innocent  citizens  and  committing  outrages  generally.  It 
was  estimated  that  more  than  two  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed,  and  nearly  1,000  persons  killed  or 
wounded.  Finally  Federal  troops  were  dispatched  to  the 
scene  of  the  troubles,  order  was  restored,  and  the  business  of 
drafting  recruits  proceeded.  Smaller  outbreaks  occurred 
in  other  cities,  and  in  several  country  districts  the  provost- 
marshals  or  their  deputies  were  assassinated.  The  national 
government  also  had  to  face  action  from  certain  State 
legislatures  that  was  far  from  loyal.  Of  the  legislatures 
elected  in  1862,  the  most  notorious  for  their  opposition  to  the 
war  were  those  of  Indiana  and  of  Illinois.  In  the  latter 
State  the  legislature  went  so  far  as  to  consider  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions calling  on  the  national  government  at  once  to  with- 
draw the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  to  call  a  national 
convention  to  arrange  the  constitutional  differences  be- 
tween the  warring  sections,  and  immediately  to  conclude  an 
armistice  with  the  Southern  leaders  so  that  the  convention 
could  meet.  These  resolutions  passed  the  lower  House  and 
might  have  passed  the  Senate  had  not  Governor  Yates  in- 
terfered. He  took  advantage  of  a  failure  of  the  two  houses 
to  agree  upon  a  day  for  adjournment  and  prorogued  them. 
In  Indiana  the  Democratic  majority  attempted  to  take 
the  control  of  the  military  out  of  the  hands  of  Governor 
Morton  ancjLvest  it  in  certain  State  officers  who  were  Demo- 
crats. *-  The  factious  opposition  resulting  from  this  at- 
tempted legislation  culminated  in  the  failure  of  the  regular 
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appropriation  bills.  The  State  government  was  thus  left 
without  funds  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the 
war.  Morton  appealed  to  the  people  and  considerable  sums 
of  money  were  advanced  to  the  State  by  banks  and  private 
individuals.  Later  an  emergency  arose.  The  State  had  to 
have  large  sums  of  money.  Morton  went  to  Washington, 
consulted  with  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  given 
$25,000  from  the  fund  of  $2,000,000  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  aid  State  governments 
in  disloyal  States.  With  the  money  obtained  in  this  way 
Indiana  was  able  to  furnish  and  equip  her  quota  of  troops 
and  tide  over  till  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature.  Thus 
was  furnished  two  of  the  strangest  constitutional  episodes 
of  the  war.  In  one  case  a  State  legislature  was  prorogued 
by  a  governor — the  only  such  instance  in  our  entire  history; 
and  in  the  other  a  State  was  practically  subsidized  by  the 
national  administration. 

II 

FEDERAL    AND     CONFEDERATE    FINANCES;     SACRIFICES    AND 

sufferings;  cost  of  the  war  in  men  and  money 

In  writing  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Acts  of 
Congress  and  the  part  it  played  in  the  great  conflict  cannot 
be  wholly  passed  over.  While  others  were  planning  the  cam- 
paigns and  doing  the  fighting,  the  national  legislature  was 
occupied  with  providing  the  means  for  supporting  and 
equipping  the  armies  and  enacting  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  people.  In  the  early  part  of  this  chap- 
ter reference  was  made  to  the  several  Acts  for  increasing  the 
army  and  the  navy,  the  confiscation  Acts,  the  Acts  for  raising 
revenue,  particularly  those  for  laying  an  income  tax,  for 
authorizing  a  loan  of  $400,000,000,  for  increasing  the  tariff, 
and  the  Act  apportioning  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  among 
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the  States.  At  the  time  these  measures  were  passed  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  duration  of  the  war  would  be 
short,  and  that  they  would  afford  ample  revenue  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  the  end.  But  this  soon  proved 
to  be  an  illusion,  and  preparations  for  a  long  and  gigantic 
struggle  were  entered  upon.  Shortly  after  the  Bull  Run 
campaign  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  amounting  to 
$2,000,000  per  day,  and  within  two  years  the  national  debt 
had  shot  up  from  $70,000,000  to  $500,000,000.  The  supply 
of  gold  became  scarce,  and  in  December,  1861,  the  banks 
and  the  government,  by  mutual  agreement,  suspended  specie 
payments. 

The  financial  situation  was  now  such  that  Congress  had 
to  resort  to  heroic  measures  to  prevent  a  crisis.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Legal  Tender  Act  was  passed  in  February,  1862, 
providing  for  a  large  issue  of  non-interest-bearing  treasury 
notes,  which  were  to  be  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all 
debts,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  Under  this  Act  $450,000,000  of  "greenbacks"  (so- 
called  because  of  their  color)  were  issued  and  put  into  circu- 
lation. Considerable  opposition  was  raised  against  the 
proposition  of  the  government  to  give  the  legal  tender  qual- 
ity to  paper  money,  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  this  was 
contested  in  the  courts,  the  issue  of  which  will  be  adverted 
to  in  a  later  chapter.  Chase,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  scheme,4  and  subsequently 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  was  called  upon 
to  pass  upon  the  right  of  Congress  to  enact  the  law.  Later 
during  the  war,  as  the  necessities  of  the  government 
increased,  the  legal  tender  quality  was  given  to  large 
quantities  of  other  forms  of  treasury  notes,  exceeding  alto- 
gether over  one  billion  dollars. 

Various  other  financial  expedients  were  resorted  to,  but 

^Shuckers'  "Life  of  S.  P.  Chase,"  p.  243. 
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which  for  lack  of  space  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  financial  measure  of  the  war  was  that  for 
the  establishment  of  the  national  banking  system.  At  this 
time  most  of  the  banks  of  the  country  were  incorporated 
under  State  laws,  and  hence  beyond  Federal  supervision.    It 
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is  said  that  over  7000  kinds  of  currency  were  issued  by  these 
institutions.  These  were  easily  counterfeited,  and  of  course 
circulated  only  where  the  banks  issuing  them  were  known  to 
be  sound.  Secretary  Chase  proposed  to  displace  this  varied 
State  currency  by  a  uniform  national  currency  with  a  circu- 
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lation  secured  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  at  the 
same  time  utilize  this  system  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  govern- 
ment to  dispose  of  the  bonds  which  it  was  daily  issuing  for 
raising  war  loans.5  At  first  opposed,  the  proposition  gradu- 
ally won  supporters  in  Congress  and  was  passed  into  law  in 
February,  1863.  It  provided  that  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons might  organize  a  national  bank  by  depositing  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  United  States  bonds  and  receiv- 
ing in  return  circulating  notes  of  the  United  States  equal  in 
amount  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  bonds  deposited, 
which  notes  were  made  receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues  to 
the  United  States  except  duties  on  imports.  The  govern- 
ment was  thus  enabled  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
security  of  the  circulation  of  such  banks,  so  that  no  holder 
of  a  note  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  by  the  failure  of  a  bank. 
Having  now  provided  for  a  uniform  national  currency,  Con- 
gress proceeded  to  get  rid  of  the  State  bank  currency  by 
levying  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  circulation  of  all  State 
banks.  This  tax  was  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory,  and  so  the 
State  banks  were  forced  to  cease  issuing  circulating  notes. 
Many  of  them  took  out  Federal  charters  and  became 
national  banks,  while  others  continued  as  State  banks,  con- 
fining their  functions  to  discounting  and  making  loans. 
This  left  the  entire  currency  of  the  country  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  government,  as  it  should  be,  and  at  the 
same  time  created  a  demand  for  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States.  This  national  banking  system  was  one  of  the  war 
measures  of  great  and  lasting  effect  and  must  ever  remain 
as  a  monument  to  the  wisdom  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  as  a 
public  financier. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  cost  of 
the  war  to  the  nation.  We  only  know  that  it  was  so  enor- 
mous as  to  stagger  comprehension.    On  the  first  of  January, 

e  Shucker's  "  Life  of  Chase,"  p.  240. 
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1866,  four  months  before  the  war  was  officially  declared  at 
an  end,  the  national  debt  was  $2,773,000,000,  which  shows 
that  the  borrowing  power  of  the  government  was  almost  un- 
limited. Indeed,  it  was  this  power  which  made  possible  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and  the  lack  of  which  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  Government  seriously  handicapped 
it  in  keeping  up  the  contest  with  its  more  powerful  adver- 
sary. The  readiness  with  which  the  people  loaned  their 
money  to  the  national  government,  and  at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest,  too,  was  a  striking  illustration  of  their  faith  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  war.  To  the  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  must  be  added  the  enormous  expenditures  of  indi- 
vidual States  and  cities,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the 
pensions  paid  to  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  widows,  the 
amount  of  which  rose  in  thirty  years  to  $140,000,000  a  year, 
and  finally  the  incalculable  destruction  of  property.  The 
entire  cost  probably  did  not  fall  below  $10,000,000,000.6 

This  estimate  of  course  does  not  take  into  account  the 
enormous  losses  and  sacrifices  of  the  South.  When  we  turn 
to  an  examination  of  the  financial  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  Confederacy  was  able  to  prosecute  its  long  and  heroic 
contest,  we  are  met  by  a  history  of  efforts  to  raise  loans,  of 
expedients  and  makeshifts  of  various  kinds.  Lacking  the 
prestige  of  an  old  and  well-established  government,  its  suc- 
cess doubtful  from  the  first,  it  met  with  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  raising  loans  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment was  able  to  borrow  $15,000,000  at  8  per  cent,  inter- 
est, an  export  duty  on  cotton  being  pledged  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest.  This  little  amount,  with  the  sums  seized  from 
the  United  States  mints  and  custom  houses,  was  practically 
all  the  specie  that  the  government   ever   secured.7     In    the 

s  See  estimates  in  Rhodes'  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  v.  p.  188. 
t  John  C.  Schwab,  "  The  Finances  of  the  Confederacy,"  pp.  7,  43. 
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same  year  a  considerable  loan  in  the  form  of  produce  of 
cotton,  wheat,  bacon,  beef,  molasses,  and  similar  products 
was  obtained,  and  this  form  of  borrowing  was  resorted  to 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  at  different  times  during 
subsequent  years  of  the  war.  On  the  stock  of  cotton  ac- 
cumulated the  Confederate  Government  made  strenuous 
efforts  through  its  agents  abroad  to  secure  foreign  loans, 
but  the  difficulty  of  delivering  the  cotton  on  account  of  the 
blockade  made  foreign  capitalists  slow  to  lend  their  money 
under  such  circumstances.  The  success  of  the  Confederate 
Government  in  obtaining  voluntary  loans  was  almost  a  fail- 
ure, and  so  it  resorted  to  forced  loans  by  the  issue  of  paper 
money.  Batch  after  batch  of  Confederate  notes  were  thus 
issued,  until  by  the  end  of  the  year  1863  not  far  from 
$1,000,000,000  had  been  put  into  circulation,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  no  one  knew  how 
much  of  the  stuff  was  in  existence.8  As  successive  issues 
followed,  the  value  of  the  notes  declined  correspondingly. 
By  the  end  of  1862  a  gold  dollar  would  buy  three  dollars  of 
paper  money,  a  year  later  it  would  buy  twenty,  before 
another  year  passed  it  would  buy  forty,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  war  paper  money  had  become  practically  worthless. 

In  proportion  as  the  currency  was  inflated  the  prices  of 
all  commodities  increased  in  the  South  until  they  reached 
phenomenal  heights.  The  price  of  coffee  rose  until  at  the 
end  of  1864  it  was  selling  for  125  times  its  customary  value 
in  1861.9  So  it  was  with  salt,  various  drugs  and  medicines, 
clothing  and  manufactured  articles  generally,  the  supply  of 
which  depended  on  success  in  running  the  blockade.  A  year 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  beef  was  worth  37J  cents  a 
pound  in  Richmond,  potatoes  $6  a  bushel,  and  boots  $25  a 
pair.     Early  in  1864  turkeys  were  worth  $60  apiece,  flour 

8  Schwab,  "  Finances  of  the  Confederacy,"  p.   165. 

o  See  table  of  prices  in  Schwab,  "  Finances  of  the  Confederacy,"  p.  313. 
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$300  per  barrel  and  shoes  over  $100  per  pair  in  Confederate 
money.10  As  a  result  of  these  excessive  prices  the  people 
resorted  to  all  manner  of  expedients,  makeshifts  and  substi- 
tutes to  avoid  the  necessity  of  buying.  Sea  water  was 
evaporated,  and  the  dirt  floors  of  "  smoke  houses  "  were  re- 
fined to  produce  salt  of  an  inferior  character,  but  which  was 
worth  almost  its  weight  in  gold. 

Hundreds  of  articles  for  which  the  people  had  pre- 
viously depended  upon  the  North  or  the  outside  world  were 
now  made  at  home.  Tanneries  were  established  for  making 
leather,  and  shoes  were  made  therefrom  by  the  slaves  or  the 
old  men  who  remained  at  home.  Various  substitutes  for  tea 
and  coffee  were  used  with  more  or  less  success,  such  as 
parched  grains,  berries,  and  nuts,  potatoes,  sassafras,  etc. 
For  the  manufacture  of  cloth  every  household  was  turned 
into  a  miniature  factory  and  the  hum  of  looms  and  spinning 
wheels  frequently  afforded  the  only  music  of  many  a  home. 
Among  the  articles  for  lack  of  which  the  people  of  the  South 
suffered  most  were  drugs  and  medicines.  Home-made  reme- 
dies were  prepared  from  herbs,  roots  and  barks.  To 
counteract  the  natural  rise  of  prices  the  government  under- 
took to  regulate  the  value  of  many  commodities  and  had  re- 
course to  the  old  resort  of  price  conventions,  by  which  price 
schedules  were  adopted.  But  all  such  methods  of  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  the  price  of  commodities  proved  ineffectual, 
and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  something  to 
sell  charged  what  they  could  get. 

What  the  war  cost  the  Southern  people  can  never  be 
known.  The  debts  incurred  by  the  Confederate  and  State 
governments  were  never  paid ;  in  fact,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  payment 
of  all  such  debts  was  forbidden.  The  people  of  the  South 
were,  of  course,  required  to  pay  their  share  of  the  Federal 

io  "  Memoir  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  by  his  wife,  vol.  ii.  p.  526  et  seq. 
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debt,  including  the  twenty  million  direct  tax  levied  in  1861. 
Probably  no  people  ever  made  greater  sacrifices;  certainly 
their  sacrifices  far  exceeded  those  of  the  Revolutionary 
patriots.11  Women  who  had  been  accustomed  to  luxuries 
remained  at  home,  toiled  with  their  hands  and  lived  lives  of 
penury  and  want.  But  their  hardships  were  insignificant  as 
compared  with  those  which  the  soldiers  in  the  field  endured. 
After  the  third  year  of  the  war,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  sup- 
plies, the  men  were  poorly  fed  and  worse  clothed.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  condition  of  Lee's  army  in 
Virginia  in  particular  had  become  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
Their  clothing  had  been  reduced  to  rags  and  tatters  and  for 
wreeks  they  subsisted  partly  on  parched  corn  and  the  young 
buds  of  trees.  Nothing  but  extraordinary  devotion  to  their 
leader  and  the  most  implicit  faith  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause  could  have  held  such  an  army  together.  No  true 
American  can  read  of  such  devotion  and  sacrifices  without  a 
sense  of  pride  that  these  men  were  his  countrymen. 

The  cost  of  the  war  in  human  lives  is  the  most  pathetic 
item  of  all  to  be  recorded.  Altogether  nearly  400,000 
Northern  soldiers  died  during  the  war  from  wounds  received 
or  disease  contracted  in  the  service  and  the  various  other 
incidental  causes.12  In  the  South  the  aggregate  number  of 
deaths  was  considerably  smaller,  but  was  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  the  military  population.  Counting  all  losses  directly 
due  to  the  war,  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  not  far 
from  a  million  men  were  sacrificed  in  the  great  fratricidal 
conflict.13    The  losses  in  some  of  the  Confederate  regiments 

ii  Schwab,    "  Finances    of    the    Confederacy,"    p.    312. 

12  "  Battles  and  Leaders,"  vol.  iv.  p.  767. 

is  Dodge,  "  Bird's-eye  View,"  p.  325.  In  the  Union  army  67,058  men  were 
killed  in  battle;  43,012  died  of  wounds;  224,586  died  from  disease,  and  24,872 
from  accidents  and  other  causes,  making  a  total  of  359,529  deaths.  In  the  Con- 
federate army  94,000  were  killed  in  battle,  while  about  164,000  died  from 
disease,  accidents  and  other  causes. — Rhodes,  "  History  of  the  United  States." 
vol.  ii.  pp.  186-187. 
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were  appalling,  as  for  example  in  those  of  South  Carolina, 
where  about  one-quarter  of  the  military  population  was 
killed,  a  record  probably  unparalleled  in  any  other  war. 
There  was  hardly  a  home  in  the  South  in  which  there  was  not 
mourning  for  some  member  of  the  family  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  war.  The  pathetic  feature  of  it,  too,  was  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  had  fallen  were  the  young  and 
vigorous,  who  were  so  much  needed  in  the  work  of  rehabili- 
tating  the  South.  Of  those  left  it  seemed  as  if  one-third  had 
lost  a  leg  or  an  arm,  while  most  of  the  others  bore  signs  of 
severe  campaigning.  Industrially  the  South  was  completely 
prostrated,  the  people  were  impoverished,  the  farms  had 
gone  to  waste,  covered  over  with  weeds  and  bushes,  farm 
implements  and  tools  had  disappeared,  almost  no  live  stock 
was  left,  business  was  at  a  standstill,  banks  and  commercial 
agencies  had  suspended,  the  railway  system  was  well-nigh 
destroyed,  and  only  here  and  there  was  a  newspaper  left 
running.  In  place  of  many  of  the  fine  old  mansions  only 
blackened  chimneys  remained;  in  fact,  everywhere  the  evi- 
dences of  desolation  stared  the  returning  soldiers  in  the  face. 
In  the  Northern  armies  the  hardships  of  the  soldiers 
were  greatly  mitigated  by  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Com- 
missions and  other  voluntary  organizations  formed  during 
the  war  for  relieving  the  physical  and  spiritual  wants  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  The  Sanitary  Commission  was  organ- 
ized soon  after  the  war,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows  of  New  York,  who  was  made 
its  president.  It  called  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  funds  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  hospital 
supplies,  the  hiring  of  nurses  and  in  general  for  providing 
means  of  relief  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  responses 
were  more  than  generous,  nearly  $5,000,000  being  con- 
tributed throughout  the  war.  The  far-away  State  of 
California  sent  $1,300,000,  while  generous  sums  were  con- 
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tributed  by  the  people  of  various  foreign  countries.  Besides 
cash  contributions,  more  than  $15,000,000  worth  of  articles 
of  various  kinds  were  given.  Soldiers'  homes  were  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  convalescent  soldiers, 
hospital  cars  and  steamers,  the  latter  equipped  with  surgeons 
and  nurses,  were  fitted  up,  depots  of  supplies  were  estab- 
lished at  convenient  points  and  in  various  other  ways  the 
sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  ameliorated.  A 
notable  instance  of  its  activity  occurred  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  when  10,000  soldiers  lay  wounded  on  the  field  and 
the  hospital  supply  trains  were  stalled  near  Baltimore.  The 
trains  of  the  Commission  had  followed  the  army,  and  for 
several  days  the  only  available  supplies  were  those  which  it 
furnished.  Among  the  articles  supplied  in  this  emergency 
were  28,000  shirts,  towels,  pillows,  and  similar  articles,  3,000 
pounds  of  farina,  30  barrels  of  lint  and  bandages;  2,000 
pounds  of  condensed  milk ;  3,000  bottles  of  wine  and  cordial, 
besides  several  tons  of  fruit,  tea,  sugar,  cloth  and  hospital 
conveniences.14 

Closely  akin  in  method  and  spirit  was  the  Christian 
Commission,  which  looked  after  the  spiritual  and  mental 
needs  of  the  soldiers.  It  undertook  to  supply  them  with 
religious  literature,  such  as  Bibles,  hymn-books  and  other 
publications,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  delegates  who  per- 
formed duties  somewhat  similar  to  those  usually  performed 
by  army  chaplains.  Over  10,000,000  tracts  were  distributed 
by  the  Commission  during  the  war.15  In  the  South  there 
were  no  such  organizations  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  but  they  were  cared  for  to  some 
extent  by  the  devoted  women,  who,  considering  the  poverty 
and  exhaustion  of  the  land,  made  greater  sacrifices  even 
than  their  sisters  of  the  North. 

i*  C.  J.  Stille,  "  History  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission." 
15  Moss,  "  Annals  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission." 
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III 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  LINCOLN 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  rejoicing  over  the  surrender 
of  the  Confederate  army  and  the  advent  of  peace,  the  nation 
was  suddenly  plunged  into  profound  sorrow  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln.  On  April  11  he  had  visited 
Richmond,  then  in  the  midst  of  confusion  due  to  the  hurried 
evacuation  by  the  Confederates.  Hastening  back  to  Wash- 
ington on  account  of  a  severe  accident  to  Secretary 
Seward  while  taking  a  drive,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  important  and  difficult  questions  relating  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  late  seceded  States.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day  his  last  public  utterance  was  made  to  a  party  of  sere- 
naders  who  had  come  to  the  White  House  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  success  of  the  war.  In  a  short  impromptu  ad- 
dress interspersed  with  some  of  his  characteristic  anecdotes, 
he  spoke  of  the  problem  of  readjustment  in  the  South  and 
defended  his  proposed  policy  of  treating  the  late  Confed- 
erates in  a  liberal  and  charitable  manner  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  a  speedy  reconciliation  between  the  two  formerly 
hostile  sections  of  the  unhappy  country.16 

On  April  14,  after  a  long  day  of  official  business,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  attended  Ford's  Theater  with  his  wife  and  two 
young  friends.  About  ten  o'clock,  while  he  sat  absorbed 
in  the  progress  of  the  play,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor 
and  fanatic,  stole  into  the  box  behind  the  President  and  shot 
him  in  the  head.  The  audience  was  startled  by  the  atrocity 
and  boldness  of  the  act,  and  for  a  moment  scarcely  realized 
what  had  happened.  Booth,  after  shooting  the  President, 
leaped  upon  the  stage,  brandishing,  as  he  did  so,  a  dagger 
and  exclaiming  "  Sic  semper  tyrannis!  '*    In  springing  from 

"Nicolay  and  Hay,  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  x.  p.  283. 
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Assassination  of  President  Lincoln  in  Ford's  Theater,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Sic  semper  tyrannis  " 
Painting  by  Frank  Roeber 
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the  box  to  the  stage  his  foot  was  caught  in  an  American  flag 
which  draped  the  front  of  the  box  and  his  leg  was  broken. 
Nevertheless  he  escaped  by  the  rear  of  the  stage,  procured 
a  horse  that  was  saddled  and  waiting  for  him  on  the  outside 
and  made  his  way  first  into  Maryland  and  then  into  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  pursued  and  shot  in  his  hiding-place  on 
April  25.  At  the  same  time  that  the  President  was  shot  one 
of  Booth's  accomplices  named  Payne  forced  his  way  into  the 
sick  room  of  Secretary  Seward  and  stabbed  him  several 
times,  inflicting  severe  wounds  from  which  he  barely  recov- 
ered. The  concurrence  of  these  two  acts  seemed  to  show  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  high  officials  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  long  and  searching  trial  of  nine  persons  thus 
charged  was  made  by  a  military  commission.  Pour  were 
hanged,  three  imprisoned  for  life,  another  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  six  years  in  jail,  and  another  freed  by  disagreement 
of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Lincoln  lingered  unconscious  until  the  last.  When 
the  end  came  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet  and  other  high  state  officials  were  gathered 
about  him,  and  it  was  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of  War,  who 
ended  the  awful  hush  of  the  death  chamber  with  the  words 
which  epitomized  his  worth — "  Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages!  "  17  After  lying  in  state  for  four  days  at  the  White 
House  and  one  at  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Lincoln's  body  was 
taken  to  Springfield  over  almost  the  same  route  that  he  had 
traveled  on  his  famous  journey  to  Washington  in  February, 
1861,  and  there,  amid  the  scenes  which  had  witnessed  the  de- 
velopment of  his  unique  character,  he  was  buried  on  May  4, 
surrounded  by  his  fellow  townsmen  who  had  cherished  him 
and  given  him  to  the  service  of  the  nation.18  All  along  the 
route,  wherever  the  funeral  train  was  stopped,  people  gath- 

17  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  x.  p.  302. 
™Ibid.,  vol.  x.  p.  319. 
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ered  with  uncovered  heads  and  tearful  eyes  to  give  testimony 
to  their  grief  and  reverence  for  the  dead  President.  Balti- 
more, the  city  which  had  begrudged  him  a  triumphal  entry  in 
1861,  now  showed  every  mark  of  respect  as  his  body  was 
borne  through  her  streets.     In  Philadelphia  100,000  people 


Walt  Whitman 
From  a  photograph 

escorted  the  funeral  cortege  to  Independence  Hall,  where  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  declared  in  February,  1861,  that  he  would  rather 
be  assassinated  on  the  spot  than  surrender  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  New  York  the  mani- 
festations of  popular  respect  were  even  greater  than  in 
Philadelphia,  and  they  were  scarcely  less  at  Albany,  Roches- 
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ter,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis 
and  Chicago.  From  all  over  the  world  governments,  poten- 
tates and  private  individuals  of  distinction  sent  messages 
of  condolence  and  tributes  of  respect.  The  poet,  Walt 
Whitman,  who  described  Lincoln  as  "  the  grandest  figure 
yet  on  all  the  crowded  canvas  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
has  given  expression  to  the  feeling  of  sorrow  caused  by  the 
untimely  death,  at  the  moment  of  triumph,  of  him  to  whom 
the  success  of  the  war  for  the  Union  was  mainly  due : 

O  Captain !  my  Captain !  our  fearful  trip  is  done. 
The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rock,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won. 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring. 

O  Captain !  my  Captain !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells ; 

Rise  up  —  for  you  the  flag  is  hung  —  for  you  the  bugle  trills, 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths  —  for  you  the  shores 

a-crowding 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning; 


My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 

My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will, 

The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done, 

From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won; 

Exult,  O  shores,  and  ring,  O  bells ! 
But  I  with  mournful  tread, 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

The  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  now  occupies  a  place  in 
American  history  as  one  of  the  two  greatest  and  best  loved 
Presidents,  and  as  Washington  stands  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  Lincoln  must  stand  as  the 
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leading  figure  of  the  nineteenth.  His  unselfishness,  his 
patience,  his  faith  in  the  common  people,  his  infinite  tact,  his 
kindliness  of  heart,  his  gentleness,  his  utter  lack  of  resentf  ul- 
ness  and  malice,  his  readiness  to  forgive  and  to  bestow  mercy, 
were  the  qualities  which  most  impressed  those  who  knew  him. 
To-day  none  are  more  ready  to  recognize  these  traits  in  Mr. 
Lincoln  than  the  people  of  the  South,  and  their  sorrow  at  his 

death  was  far  greater 
than  was  generally 
known.  They  well 
knew  his  conciliatory 
disposition,  his  mag- 
nanimity and  his  de- 
sire to  see  a  speedy 
reconciliation  of  the 
two  formerly  hostile 
sections ;  they  knew  and 
appreciated  his  com- 
mon sense  and  knew 
that  if  he  had  lived 
they  would  have  been 
spared  many  bitter  hu- 
miliations in  the  years 
that  followed.  As  time 
passes  Lincoln's  ability 
comes  to  be  more  and 
more  appreciated.  Until  some  months  after  his  inaugura- 
tion many  feared  that  the  homely  joke-telling  lawyer  from 
the  West  would  not  prove  equal  to  the  responsibilities  which 
the  war  devolved  upon  the  executive.  It  was  believed 
that  he  would  be  dominated  by  his  Cabinet.  But  these  illu- 
sions were  soon  dispelled ;  he  was  master  of  his  councilors  by 
the  very  strength  of  his  character  and  his  native  genius.  In 
his  life  he  illustrated  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  individual  in 
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our  democracy.  Many  of  our  Presidents  have  risen  from 
humble  origins,  but  none  have  attained  such  eminence  from 
such  low  beginnings  as  Mr.  Lincoln.  Unschooled  in  oratory 
or  literature,  his  messages  are  models  of  succinctness  and 
force,  while  his  Gettysburg  oration  is  studied  as  a  classic  in 
American  schools  to-day.  One  of  the  homeliest  men  that 
ever  lived,  awkward  and  ungainly,  fond  of  telling  droll 
stories  and  dry  jokes,  caring  little  for  form  or  ceremony,  he 
yet  possessed  the  greatest  dignity,  and,  like  Washington,  he 
was  not  a  man  with  whom  liberties  could  be  taken.19  His 
death  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
misfortunes  which  could  possibly  have  happened  to  the 
country.  Peculiarly  fitted  for  the  delicate  tasks  of  reestab- 
lishing the  Federal  authority  in  the  South  and  reuniting  the 
country,  Lincoln  was  taken  away  at  the  time  his  services 
were  most  needed.  Under  the  Presidency  of  a  successor  who 
was  unfitted  for  the  work  of  reconciliation  and  reconstruc- 
tion an  epoch  of  history  followed  which  no  American  can 
read  without  regret. 

i»  Blaine,  "  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  vol.  i.  p.  547. 
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ANDREW  JOHNSON  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 
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EARLY  EFFORTS  AT  RECONSTRUCTION;  VIEWS  OF  LINCOLN  AND 

JOHNSON 

THREE  hours  after  the  death  of  President  Lin- 
coln the  oath  of  office  was  quietly  administered 
to  the  Vice  President,  Andrew  Johnson,  by  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  except  Seward,  who  at  the  time  lay  danger- 
ously ill  from  the  wounds  inflicted  on  him  by  the  assassin 
Payne.  The  ceremony  by  which  the  executive  power  of 
the  nation  was  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Vice 
President  was  simple,  but  impressive,  and  the  transition 
was  unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  disorder  or  interruption 
in  the  administration  of  the  government.  It  was  indeed  a 
striking  tribute  to  the  strength  of  American  character  and 
institutions,  for  hardly  in  any  other  country  would  such  a 
tragedy  as  the  assassination  of  the  chief  executive  at  the 
close  of  a  civil  war  have  failed  to  furnish  occasion  for  dis- 
order. It  illustrated  also  the  strength  of  our  Constitution, 
which  has  wisely  provided  a  safeguard  against  the  dangers 
of  an  interregnum,  thus  rendering  absolutely  ineffective  the 
bullet  of  the  anarchist  so  far  as  its  power  to  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  the  government  is  concerned. 

For  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  the 
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Vice  President  was  thus  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties 
for  which  another  had  been  elected,  and  for  the  third  time  the 
people  were  brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  a  practice  by  which  the  Vice  President  is  selected 
through  other  considerations  than  his  qualifications  for  dis- 
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charging  the  great  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  chief 
magistracy.  The  people  of  the  North  stood  appalled  at  the 
death  of  Lincoln,  who  had  with  such  signal  ability  met  the 
gravest  responsibilities  which  ever  devolved  upon  a  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States.     Half  in  hope,  half  in  sus- 
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picion,  they  turned  to  the  new  President,  scrutinized  his  rec- 
ord, and  studied  his  character.  In  two  respects  only  did 
Johnson  resemhle  Lincoln,  namely,  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  origin  and  in  his  hostility  to  slavery.  Johnson 
was  born  in  the  primitive  region  of  western  North  Carolina, 
but  in  early  life  emigrated  to  east  Tennessee.  By  occupa- 
tion a  tailor,  he  was  industrious,  frugal  and  ambitious,  but 
was  practically  illiterate  until  the  attainment  of  his  majority. 
Owing  partly  to  a  wise  marriage  and  partly  to  his  own  indus- 
trious habits,  Johnson  learned  to  read  and  write  and  rapidly 
rose  to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  local  politics  of  his 
community.  From  the  position  of  mayor  of  his  town  he 
was  promoted  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature  of  his  adopted  State, 
and  in  1843  became  one  of  its  representatives  in  Congress. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  ten  years,  was  then  elected  gov- 
ernor for  two  successive  terms  over  able  and  popular  Whig 
opponents,  and  in  1857  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  was  serving  when  his  State  passed  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession. 

In  the  upland  region  of  Tennessee,  where  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain  was  the  chief  agricultural  pursuit,  as  in  some  of 
the  more  northern  latitudes,  slavery  had  never  flourished, 
and  hence  Johnson,  although  a  Democrat,  had  little  or  no 
sympathy  for  the  institution  which  his  Southern  colleagues 
defended  and  wished  to  extend  to  the  Territories.  Partly 
for  this  reason  and  partly  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  representative  of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South, 
the  rich  slaveholding  senators  disliked  and  distrusted  him. 
With  a  steadfastness  that  required  unusual  courage,  he 
firmly  opposed  the  demands  of  his  Southern  colleagues 
for  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  upon  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  he  alone  of  all  the  Southern  sen- 
ators refused  to  surrender  his  seat  and  follow  his  State. 
Upon   the    outbreak    of    the    war    he    gave    his    support 
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to  Lincoln's  administration  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  in  1862  was  appointed  to  the  difficult  post  of  mili- 
tary governor  of  Tennessee.  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  position  so  well  as  to  win  great  popularity  in  the  North, 
and,  as  has  been  stated,  lead  to  his  nomination  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1864.  Eminently 
patriotic  and  courageous,  Johnson  was  wholly  lacking  in 
Lincoln's  tact,  patience,  good  judgment  and  genius  for 
dealing  with  men.  He  was  pugnacious,  aggressive,  stub- 
born and  egotistical — in  every  way  unfitted  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  difficult  duties  which  suddenly  devolved  upon 
him  in  this  most  inauspicious  time.  A  Southern  Democrat, 
with  many  of  the  instincts  and  political  ideas  of  his  class,  his 
accession  at  first  inspired  fear  in  the  North  lest  his  policy 
toward  Southern  "  rebels  "  would  be  too  lenient. 

His  first  utterances,  however,  dispelled  this  view  and 
led  the  more  conservatively  inclined  to  fear  that  the  country 
was  in  danger  of  witnessing  an  era  of  proscription  and 
terror.  He  complained  that  Grant's  terms  to  Lee  were  too 
liberal,  and  declared  to  a  delegation  of  Illinois  citizens  who 
called  to  pay  their  respects  that  the  American  people  should 
be  taught  that  treason  was  the  blackest  of  crimes  and  should 
be  punished  as  such.  Similar  declarations  were  made  on 
other  occasions,  and  many  began  to  fear  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  President  to  inugurate  a  "  bloody  assizes," 
through  which  the  leading  Confederates  were  to  be  con- 
demned to  death  as  traitors.1 

The  effect  of  these  declarations  in  the  South  was  to 
create  great  anxiety  and  apprehension,  and  some  of  the  Con- 
federate leaders  emigrated  to  Mexico  and  Central  America 
to  escape  his  threatened  vengeance.  This  was  so  different 
from  the  conciliatory  policy  which  Lincoln  had  begun  that 
the  Cabinet  was  led  to  intervene.      Seward,  the  most  in- 

i  Blaine,  "  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
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fluential  member,  having  in  the  meantime  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  and  imbued  as  he  was  with  Lincoln's  humane 
ideas  of  leniency  and  conciliation,  now  urged  upon  the 
President  the  expediency  of  adopting  such  a  policy  in 
dealing  with  the  people  and  governments  of  the  Southern 
States.  This  attitude  of  Seward  is  one  of  the  evidences 
of  the  magnanimity  and  statesmanship  of  the  man.  Ex- 
ecrated before  the  war  by  the  people  of  the  South  for  his 
radical  anti-slavery  utterances,  and  stricken  almost  to  death 
by  a  fanatical  sympathizer  with  the  Southern  cause,  he  yet 
showed  no  resentment,  but  used,  instead,  his  masterful  in- 
fluence with  the  President  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  moder- 
ate and,  as  everyone  now  believes,  a  wise,  policy  toward  his 
unhappy  countrymen  of  the  South,  who,  as  Seward  said,  had 
"  come  back  from  their  wanderings  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
common  ark  of  our  national  security  and  happiness." 2 
Seward  was  successful,  and  soon  Johnson  had  abandoned  his 
bloodthirsty  course  and  was  preparing  to  carry  forward  the 
conciliatory  reconstruction  policy  of  Lincoln. 

Already  Lincoln's  policy  had  been  worked  out  and  put 
into  operation  in  the  three  States  of  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  to  some  extent  in  Virginia,  before  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  his  attitude  can  be  best  understood  by  a  brief 
review  of  what  was  done  under  his  direction  in  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  being  anxious  to  encourage  the  inhabi- 
tants to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  he 
directed  that  they  be  given  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  civil 
government.  Under  the  direction  of  the  military  governor 
an  election  was  held,  and  Messrs.  Flanders  and  Hahn,  two 
old  citizens  of  the  State,  were  elected  to  Congress  and  were 
admitted  to  their  seats,  not,  however,  without  objection  and 
misgiving.     In  a  letter  to  the  governor,  General  Sheply, 

2  See  on  this  point  Bancroft,  "  Life  of  Seward/'  vol.  ii.  ch.  xli. 
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Lincoln  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  election  of 
Northern  men  "  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,"  and  remarked 
that  members  of  Congress  from  Louisiana  were  not  par- 
ticularly needed  at  Washington  to  enable  the  national  leg- 
islature to  get  along  with  its  business,  but  what  they  did 
want  was  conclusive  evidence  that  there  were  respectable, 
loyal  citizens  of  Louisiana  who  were  willing  to  be  members 
of  Congress,  and  other  respectable  loyal  citizens  who  were 
willing  to  vote  for  them  and  send  them  to  Washington.3 

After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg Lincoln,  foreseeing  the  ultimate  collapse  of  the  Con- 
federacy, gave  his  attention  to  the  working  out  of  a  more 
definite  and  systematic  plan  of  reconstruction  which  could 
be  applied  to  all  the  Southern  States  when  the  time  for  deal- 
ing with  them  should  come.  Accordingly,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  December  8,  1863,  he  announced  his 
plan,  which  included  an  offer  of  amnesty  to  all  who  had  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  taken  part  in  the  Confederate  service, 
with  certain  exceptions,  upon  condition  that  every  such  per- 
son should  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  abide  by 
all  laws  and  proclamations  made  during  the  war  having  ref- 
erence to  slaves,  so  long  as  not  repealed  by  Congress  or  held 
void  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Excepted  from  the  benefits  of 
the  amnesty  were  those  persons  who  had  held  high  civil  or 
military  offices  under  the  United  States  and  had  resigned  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy.  Whenever  a 
number  of  adult  males  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  votes  cast 
at  the  presidential  election  in  1860  should  have  taken  the 
oath  of  amnesty,  and  should  have  reestablished  a  State  gov- 
ernment republican  in  form,  such  government  should  be 
recognized  by  the  executive  as  the  true  government  of  the 
State  and  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  and  guarantees  of  the 

3  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  voL  vi.  p.  351. 
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Federal  Constitution.  Lincoln,  however,  was  careful  to 
state  that  whether  representatives  sent  to  Congress  from 
any  State  so  reconstructed  should  be  admitted  to  their  seats 
was  a  matter  which  rested  exclusively  with  the  respective 
houses  of  Congress  and  in  no  sense  with  the  executive. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  a  convention  representing 
the  amnestied  class  of  Louisiana  was  held  in  April,  1864,  a 
constitution  prohibiting  slavery  was  adopted,  and  in  due 
season  was  ratified  by  the  required  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
of  1860.  Under  this  constitution  a  reconstruction  gov- 
ernment was  established,  and  Michael  Hahn  was  elected 
governor.  In  like  manner  the  government  of  Arkansas 
was  reconstructed  early  in  1864  and  representatives  and 
senators  in  Congress  were  chosen.  When  the  latter,  how- 
ever, presented  their  credentials  they  were  denied  admission 
to  their  seats  on  the  ground  that  in  the  "  judgment  of  Con- 
gress the  rebellion  was  not  so  far  suppressed  in  Arkansas  as 
to  entitle  the  State  to  representation  in  Congress."  Early 
in  the  following  year,  1865,  another  "  ten  per  cent."  govern- 
ment, so-called,  was  established  in  Tennessee,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives from  this  State  were  likewise  refused  admission 
to  their  seats. 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  President's  method  of  recon- 
struction did  not  meet  the  approval  of  Congress,  and  a  con- 
flict between  the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
seemed  inevitable.  The  people  of  the  North,  generally, 
seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  the  proper  course 
toward  the  late  seceding  States  should  be.  They  differed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  legal  and  political  status  of  these 
communities,  and  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  useless  discus- 
sion full  of  hair-splitting  distinctions  in  trying  to  find  a 
legal  basis  for  a  system  upon  which  to  proceed.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  Europe  it  had  always  been  the  practice  to  deal 
severely  with  the  unfortunate  people  who  came  out  on  the 
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losing  side  and  to  subject  them  to  the  loss  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  and  to  military  government  imposed  without  their 
consentr-  But  in  the  United  States  this  method  seemed  to 
be  wholly  contrary  to  American  ideas.  It  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  left  the 
Southern  States  in  an  anomalous  condition  so  far  as  their 
political  status  was  concerned,  but  opinions  varied  widely 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  that  status.  The  framers  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  apparently  did  not  foresee  the  possi- 
bility of  civil  war  and  consequently  had  inserted  no  pro- 
visions in  the  fundamental  law  relative  to  the  status  of  a 
State,  which  having  once  attempted  to  secede,  should  be 
reconquered  and  brought  again  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  theories  enunciated  was  the  view  held  by 
President  Lincoln  and  his  supporters,  that  the  act  of  seces- 
sion in  each  State  was  the  act  of  combinations  of  disloyal 
persons  who  had  unlawfully  subverted  the  State  govern- 
ments. The  existence  of  the  States  themselves,  he  held,  was 
not  affected  by  the  disloyal  acts  of  their  inhabitants,  al- 
though he  admitted  that,  as  a  result  of  attempted  secession 
followed  by  civil  war,  the  States  were  put  out  of  their 
"  proper  practical  relations  "  with  the  Union.  He  believed 
that  the  Union  was  "  an  indestructible  Union  of  indestructi- 
ble States,"  as  the  Supreme  Court  afterward  expressed  it  in  a 
famous  case;  that  the  ordinances  of  secession  were  null  and 
void  and  that  the  legal  existence  of  the  States  remained  un- 
impaired. In  his  opinion,  the  problem  of  reconstruction 
consisted  simply  in  placing  the  loyal  element  of  each  State 
in  control  of  the  government,  after  which  its  normal  rela- 
tions with  the  Union  could  be  resumed.  By  means  of  the 
executive  pardon  those  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Confederacy  could,  upon  promise  of  future  loyalty,  be 
restored  to  their  rights  and  allowed  to  join  with  the  loyal 
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element  in  the  reestablishment  of  the  State  government. 
This  process  would  perhaps  require  the  use  of  the  military 
arm  of  the  government,  but  the  intervention  of  Congress 
would  not  be  necessary.  It  was  his  idea  that  the  two  great 
objects  of  the  war,  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  having  been  accomplished,  the  best  way 
to  reestablish  friendly  relations  between  the  people  of  the 
two  sections  was  to  forgive  their  past  conduct  as  readily  as 
possible  and  restore  them  to  their  old  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution upon  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  The  spirit  of  vindictiveness  was  utterly 
foreign  to  Lincoln's  mind,  and  he  felt  that  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country  could  not  be  expedited  by  imposing 
needlessly  humiliating  conditions  upon  the  late  Confed- 
erates. He  was  inclined  to  make  use  of  the  Confederate 
leaders  in  restoring  order  in  the  South  rather  than  to  drive 
them  into  opposition,  and  some  of  the  great  Federal  com- 
manders like  Grant  and  Sherman  supported  him  in  this  view.4 
Opposed  to  this  lenient  view  was  that  of  the  more  ex- 
treme radicals,  of  whom  Senator  Sumner  of  Massachusetts 
and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  were  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  in  their 
respective  Houses.  According  to  their  view  the  Southern 
States,  by  act  of  war,  had  destroyed  their  corporate  exist- 
ence as  self-governing  commonwealths,  had  in  fact  com- 
mitted suicide  and  should  be  held  as  conquered  provinces 
or  governed  indefinitely  as  territorial  dependencies  under 
the  plenary  power  of  Congress.5  They  demanded  that 
the  late  Confederates  should  be  punished  and  humiliated 
for  taking  up  arms  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  should  not  be  restored  to  their 
old    rights    until    they    should     confess     their    wrongful 

*  Read  McCarthy,  "Lincoln's  Plan  of  Reconstruction,"  ch.  xii. 

5  See  an  article  by  Sumner  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  1863. 
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conduct  and  beg  penitently  for  forgiveness — an  unnatural 
condition,  considering  the  terrible  earnestness  and  sincerity 
with  which  the  people  of  the  South  had  fought  for  the 
principles  in  which  they  believed  and  considering  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  had  made. 

A  third  and  somewhat  intermediate  view  was  that 
finally  adopted  by  Congress;  namely,  that  the  Southern 
States  as  a  result  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  had  "  deprived  themselves  of  all  civil  government  " 
and  had  forfeited  their  rights  of  self-government.  The 
States  continued  to  exist,  but  rather  as  disorganized  com- 
munities, subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  Congress 
to  restore  them  to  their  rights  as  States  under  such  condi- 
tions as  it  might  prescribe.  Other  views  of  the  status  of  the 
Southern  States  were  but  modifications  of  these  three.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that,  according  to  Lincoln's  view,  the  whole 
task  of  reconstruction  was  an  executive  problem,  while  ac- 
cording to  the  view  finally  reached  by  Congress  it  was  a 
legislative  problem,  being  derived  from  the  constitutional 
provision  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government — 
a  duty  which  had  been  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
one  devolving  upon  the  legislative  branch.  This  difference 
of  view  led  to  important  consequences  and  greatly  compli- 
cated the  whole  process  of  reconstruction.6 

In  the  meantime  Congress  had  given  other  evidences  of 
its  disapproval  of  Lincoln's  methods  of  reconstruction. 
In  July,  1864,  it  had  passed  a  measure  embodying  its  own 
views,  and  known  from  its  chief  authors  as  the  Wade-Davis 
bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States.  This  bill 
directed  the  President,  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  to 

e  For  a  learned  discussion  of  the  various  theories  advanced  as  to  the  status 
of  the  Southern  States  at  the  close  of  the  War,  see  Dunning,  "  Essays  on  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction,"  pp.  63-136;  see  also  McCarthy,  "Lincoln's  Plan  of 
Reconstruction,"  ch.  vi. 
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appoint  a  provisional  governor  for  each  of  the  seceded 
States,  with  authority  to  make  an  enrollment  of  all  white 
male  citizens;  and  if  a  majority  of  these  should  come  for- 
ward and  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Federal  Constitution, 
a  convention  should  be  called  to  adopt  a  State  constitution, 
with  provisions  disfranchising  the  late  Confederate  leaders, 
abolishing  slavery  and  repudiating  the  war  debt.  The  Con- 
stitution so  framed  should  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote, 
and  if  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  the  President, 
with  the  assent  of  Congress,  should  then  recognize  as  legiti- 
mate and  constitutional  the  government  so  established. 

This  measure  was  a  direct  rebuke  to  Lincoln  and  a  con- 
demnation of  his  reconstruction  policy.  Instead  of  per- 
mitting one-tenth  of  the  voters  to  reconstruct  the  govern- 
ment, the  Wade-Davis  bill  required  a  majority,  and  even  then 
the  President  could  not  recognize  the  government  so  estab- 
lished until  Congress  had  directed  him  to  do  so.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  antagonize  Congress,  but  he  had  a  high  sense  of 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  his  office,  and  he  was  in  no 
humor  to  submit  to  so  direct  a  censure  of  his  course  by  a 
coordinate  department  of  the  government.  The  bill  having 
been  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  let  it  quietly  die  without  the  formality 
of  a  veto.  A  few  days  later  he  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  bill  as  "  merely  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  of  Congress  as  to  the  best  plan  of  reconstruction," 
which  plan  he  thought  fit  to  lay  before  the  people  for  their 
consideration.  He  further  asserted  that  he  was  unprepared 
by  the  approval  of  the  bill  to  declare  that  the  free  State 
constitutions  adopted  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  should  be 
set  aside  for  naught,  thereby  repelling  and  discouraging 
the  loyal  citizens  of  those  States  from  further  effort.  Some 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  had  Congress  been  in  session 
a  serious  breach  would  have  occurred  between  the  President 
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and  the  national  legislature,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Lincoln,  by  his  tact  and  genius  for  dealing  with  men,  would 
have  won  Congress  over  to  his  view,  or  at  least  would  not 
have  provoked  that  body  into  outright  antagonism,  as  did 
his  less  tactful  successor. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  presidential  election  the 
Republican  leaders  generally  acquiesced  in  his  course  and 
kept  silent.  Two  of  the  ablest  and  most  radical  leaders, 
Benjamin  Wade  of  Ohio  and  Henry  Winter  Davis  of  Mary- 
land, however,  were  exceptions,  and  they  prepared  a  "  Pro- 
test "  against  the  President's  action  and  caused  it  to  be 
widely  published  in  the  newspapers.  The  protest  was  written 
by  Davis,  who  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  then  in 
public  life,  and  it  arraigned  the  President  in  the  most  caustic 
and  virulent  language,  denounced  his  action  as  "  rash  and 
fatal,"  declared  that  a  more  "  studied  outrage  on  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  people  had  never  been  perpetrated," 
warned  him  that  the  Union  men  of  Congress  would 
not  submit  to  have  their  legislation  impeached  by  him,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  and  not  attempt  to  enact  legislation.7  The  great 
masses  of  the  Republicans,  however,  did  not  approve  of  this 
denunciation  of  the  President,  and  Davis's  own  constitu- 
ents were  so  displeased  that  they  refused  him  a  reelection 
to  his  seat  in  Congress. 

The  overwhelming  majority  for  Lincoln  in  November, 
1864,  had  been  interpreted  as  an  endorsement  of  his  course, 
and  in  the  general  rejoicing  which  followed  all  criticism  was 
hushed.  Nevertheless,  with  his  usual  tact  and  caution,  he 
showed  no  disposition  at  the  opening  of  Congress  to  force 
his  views  further  upon  that  body  and  he  wisely  refrained 
from  making  any  reference  to  the  controversy  in  his  annual 
message  or  even  to  the  subject  of  reconstruction  in  any  form. 
But  Congress  could  not  refrain  from  dealing  the  President's 

7  McCarthy,   "Lincoln's   Plan  of   Reconstruction,"  p.  281. 
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policy  another  blow,  and  in  February  it  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution prohibiting  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  any 
State  that  had  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  the  purpose 
being  to  cut  off  the  electoral  vote  of  Lincoln's  "  ten  per  cent. 
States."  The  President  promptly  signed  the  resolution,  but 
informed  Congress  in  a  vein  of  sarcasm  that  the  two  houses 
had  the  undoubted  authority  to  count  the  electoral  vote  of 
any  State  without  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
obstruct  that  power.  The  incident  was  a  singular  illustra- 
tion of  Lincoln's  keen  perception  and  abundant  common 
sense,  and  was  popularly  regarded  as  a  complete  triumph 
over  the  radicals,  who  fancied  that  they  had  found  another 
opportunity  for  annoying  him.8 

Without  seeming  to  antagonize  Congress,  Lincoln 
continued  quietly  to  adhere  to  what  he  called  the  "  Louisiana 
plan."  In  his  last  public  utterance,  made  on  the  evening 
of  April  11  to  a  party  which  had  called  at  the  White  House 
to  extend  their  congratulations  on  the  fall  of  Richmond,  he 
adverted  to  his  plan  of  reconstruction  and  insisted  that  the 
government  should  not  spurn  and  reject  the  loyal  people 
of  the  South  in  their  efforts  to  reorganize  their  governments 
and  bring  their  States  again  into  "  proper,  practical  rela- 
tions "  with  the  Union.  "  Grant,"  he  said,  "  that  the  new 
government  of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what  it  should  be  as  the 
egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching 
the  egg  than  by  smashing  it."  Concluding  his  remarks  to  an 
audience  which  listened  to  his  voice  as  that  of  an  oracle  and 
which  seemed  loath  to  leave,  he  said,  "  It  may  be  my  duty  to 
make  some  new  announcement  to  the  people  of  the  South. 
I  am  considering  and  shall  not  fail  to  act  when  satisfied  that 
action  will  be  proper." 9  The  announcement  was  never 
made,  for  three  days  later  he  was  assassinated. 

8  Blaine,  "  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
s  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "  Life  of  Lincoln,"  vol.  ix.  p.  463. 
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What  would  have  been  the  course  of  reconstruction  had 
he  lived  can  only  be  surmised.  At  the  moment  he  met  his 
fate  he  wielded  greater  personal  power  and  influence  in  the 
North  than  any  President  had  done  since  Washington,  while 
his  kindly,  forgiving  disposition  had  won  the  universal  re- 
spect of  the  people  of  the  South.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
had  he  lived  he  would  have  been  able  through  his  powerful 
influence  to  restrain  the  radicals,  who  were  demanding  the 
humiliation  of  the  South  and  the  immedate  enfranchisement 
of  the  ignorant  blacks.  When  we  reflect  that  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  have  led  his  party  away  from  the  blunders 
which  it  subsequently  committed,  we  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  his  death  was  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that 
has  ever  overtaken  the  nation. 

As  already  stated,  President  Johnson,  after  breathing 
out  threats  of  vengeance  against  Southern  leaders,  yielded 
to  the  conciliatory  influence  of  Seward  and  took  up  Lincoln's 
policy  of  reconstruction  without  material  change,  but  with 
the  same  violence  of  expression  and  fondness  for  extremes 
as  when  he  advocated  the  exactly  opposite  policy.  The 
anxiety,  not  to  say  consternation,  which  his  utterances  had 
caused  throughout  the  South  was  allayed  by  the  issuance 
of  an  amnesty  proclamation  on  May  29  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  had  not  taken  advantage  of  Lincoln's  amnesty  offer  of 
December  8,  1863.  It  was  substantially  a  repetition  of 
Lincoln's  proclamation,  except  that  it  excluded  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  persons  from  the  benefits  of  amnesty,  the 
chief  class  being  all  owners  of  $20,000  worth  of  property 
who  had  voluntarily  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  seceded 
States.  It  was  Johnson's  idea  that  the  late  conflict  had  been 
"  a  rich  man's  war,  but  a  poor  man's  fight,"  brought  on 
chiefly  by  the  wealthy  slaveholders,  a  class  whom  he  person- 
ally disliked,  and  whom  he  therefore  proposed  to  catch 
in   a   twenty-thousand   dollar   drag   net   and   place   under 
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a  special  ban.  Nevertheless,  the  proclamation  announced 
that  all  those  who  belonged  to  the  excepted  classes  would 
be  allowed  to  make  special  application  to  the  President 
for  pardon,  and  the  assurance  was  given  that  "  such  clemency 
would  be  liberally  extended  as  was  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  with  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States." 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  proclamation  of  amnesty 
was  issued,  another  proclamation  was  announced  appointing 
a  provisional  governor  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  charged 
with  assembling  a  loyal  convention  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ing the  State  constitution  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  war.  At  the  same  time 
the  several  heads  of  departments  were  directed  to  reestablish 
the  machinery  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  said  State, 
such  as  the  postal  service,  Federal  courts,  etc. 

During  the  course  of  the  ensuing  weeks  provisional  gov- 
ernors were  appointed  for  the  other  Southern  States  not 
already  reconstructed.  Throughout  the  summer  the  regis- 
tration officers  were  busy  administering  the  amnesty  oath 
to  the  thousands  of  ex- Confederates,  who  instead  of  sulk- 
ing, came  forward  and  were  absolved  from  whatever  guilt 
may  have  attached  to  them  for  their  conduct  during  the  war. 
Likewise  most  of  those  who  were  excepted  from  the  benefits 
of  the  proclamation  forwarded  their  applications  to  the 
President,  and  pardons  were  issued  almost  without  question. 
From  the  ranks  of  the  loyal  class  thus  created  conventions 
were  elected,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  as- 
sembled in  all  the  unreconstructed  States  except  Texas,  and 
had  adopted  constitutional  amendments,  either  repealing 
the  ordinances  of  secession  or  declaring  them  null  and  void 
ab  initio.  In  the  same  manner  they  had  all  adopted  amend- 
ments abolishing  slavery,  most  of  them  had  repudiated  their 
debts  incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  all  except  Missis- 
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sippi  and  Florida  the  legislatures  had  ratified  the  proposed 
thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  all 
of  them,  too,  elections  had  been  held,  State  officers  chosen, 
the  machinery  of  the  State  governments  reorganized,  and 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  elected.  When, 
therefore,  Congress  met  in  December,  1865,  President  John- 
son took  great  satisfaction  in  informing  that  body  that  all 
the  late  insurrectionary  States  except  Texas,  whose  conven- 
tion was  not  to  meet  until  the  following  March,  had  been 
reconstructed  and  were  ready  to  resume  their  constitutional 
places  in  the  Union.  He  did  not  realize  that  he  was  going 
too  fast  for  the  great  mass  of  the  Republican  party  and  was 
arousing  in  this  way  the  very  bitterness  in  the  North  which, 
above  all  things,  was  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  first  since  1804  and  the  thirteenth  since  the 
foundation  of  the  government,  had  been  proposed  and  rati- 
fied by  the  requisite  number  of  States.  The  amendment  was 
first  proposed  by  the  Senate  in  April,  1864,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  House.  Upon  the  reassembling  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1864,  the  amendment  was  again  proposed,  and  the 
early  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  being  certain,  the  House 
fell  into  line  and  gave  its  concurrence.  It  was  sent  out  to 
the  State  legislatures  and,  being  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
them,  it  was  proclaimed,  in  December,  1865,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  This,  the  most  far-reach- 
ing of  all  the  amendments,  declared  that  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude,  except  in  punishment  for  crime,  should 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  authorized  Congress  to 
enact  appropriate  legislation  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
provision  relating  to  involuntary  servitude  was  directed 
against  certain  forms  of  apprenticeship  and  peonage,  which 
it  was  feared  would  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  holding  the 
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ignorant  blacks  in  bondage  against  their  will.  In  general, 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  legalize  and  make 
permanent  and  universal,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was 
concerned,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  edict  was  rather  a  preliminary  measure, 
the  constitutionality  of  which  was  doubtful,  and  furthermore 
it  applied  only  to  slaves  in  those  States  that  had  passed 
ordinances  of  secession.  It  did  not  affect  slavery  in  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  and 
parts  of  Louisiana.  The  amendment  which  now  became  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  nation  struck  the  shackles 
from  every  slave  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Republic, 
and  forever  placed  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  government 
or  of  any  individual  to  hold  in  bondage  another  man,  black 
or  white,  against  his  will  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 


II 

THE   ATTITUDE   OF    CONGRESS;    FOURTEENTH    AND    FIFTEENTH 

amendments;  civil  and  political  rights 

FOR    FREEDMEN 

Meantime  Congress  was  busy  discussing  the  problem 
of  reconstruction.  It  heard  with  professed  amazement  John- 
son's announcement  that  the  Southern  States  were  all  re- 
constructed and  were  ready  to  resume  their  old  places  in 
the  Union,  and  utterly  ignored  all  that  he  and  Lincoln  had 
done  toward  rehabilitating  the  governments  of  those  States. 
The  new  senators  and  representatives  from  the  recon- 
structed States,  some  of  whom  a  few  months  before  were 
leading  Confederate  hosts,  now  presented  their  credentials, 
but  were  denied  admission  to  their  seats,  and  the  radicals 
in  both  houses  succeeded  in  having  a  resolution  passed  for 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of  fifteen  members  to 
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inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States  and  report 
whether  any  of  them  were  entitled  to  representation  in 
Congress.  The  alleged  reason  which  led  Congress  to  take  this 
action  was  the  feeling  of  pique  that  Johnson  should  have  gone 
ahead  and  reconstructed  the  Southern  States  along  very 
lenient  lines  without  consulting  the  national  law-makers,  and 
also  that  the  reconstructed  State  legislatures,  which  had  as- 
sembled during  the  summer,  had  greatly  offended  Northern 
sentiment  by  the  drastic  character  of  the  police  legislation 
enacted  by  them  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  freedmen. 
On  account  of  the  rather  stringent  provisions  of  some  of 
these  laws  many  in  the  North  were  led  to  believe  that  their 
purpose  was  to  keep  the  blacks  in  a  condition  of  involun- 
tary servitude,  if  not  of  actual  slavery.  The  offense  of 
vagrancy  was  greatly  extended  and  in  some  cases  restricted 
to  persons  of  color.  Those  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  fines 
imposed  upon  them  were  to  be  "  sold  out,"  their  former  mas- 
ters being  given  the  preference  as  lessees.  A  rigid  apprentice 
system  for  binding  out  colored  minors  was  adopted.  In 
Mississippi  freedmen  were  prohibited  from  renting  or  leas- 
ing land  in  incorporated  towns,  and  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States  they  were  denied  the  right  of  giving  testimony  in 
the  courts,  except  in  cases  in  which  freedmen  were  parties. 
The  people  of  the  South  justified  this  legislation  on  the 
ground  that  the  demoralization  among  the  blacks,  due  to 
their  sudden  emancipation,  was  such  as  made  drastic  police 
measures  necessary  as  a  means  of  preserving  order  and  pro- 
tecting the  white  people.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
following  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  the  negroes  left 
the  plantations,  roved  about  the  country  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties,  committed  depredations  by  day  and 
by  night,  and  refused  to  enter  into  labor  contracts  or  to 
observe  them  when  entered  into.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  times  required  reasonable  measures  of  restraint,  but  there 
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were  features  about  the  acts  of  some  of  the  Southern  legisla- 
tures that  were  indefensible  and  which  greatly  offended  the 
people  of  the  North,  who  were  quick  to  see,  or  professed  to 
see,  in  them  only  evidences  of  hostility  to  the  negro.  The 
effect  of  this  legislation,  followed  by  Mr.  Johnson's  intem- 
perate personal  denunciation  of  some  of  the  congressional 
leaders  in  his  public  speeches,  put  Congress  in  a  rather  bad 
humor  for  dealing  calmly  with  the  situation.  But  when  all  is 
said  that  can  be  said  against  these  black  codes,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  they  had  much,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  action  of 
Congress  in  rejecting  Johnson's  work.  Much  of  this  legisla- 
tion, in  fact,  came  after  Congress  had  rejected  it;  Congress 
had  already  repudiated  Lincoln's  work  and  it  had  made  up  its 
mind  to  treat  Johnson's  likewise.  It  is  probable  that  the  real 
reasons  for  its  attitude  were  the  growing  reaction  against 
the  dictatorial  war  powers  of  the  executive,  the  leniency 
of  the  President  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  "  recon- 
structed "  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  personal  dislike  of 
Johnson,  whose  Southern  States  Rights  Democracy  Con- 
gress could  never  forget,  and  the  fear  that  under  his  plan, 
which  did  not  allow  negro  suffrage,  the  Southern  Democrats, 
in  alliance  with  those  at  the  North,  would  succeed  in  gaining 
control  of  the  government. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  Congress  the  great  de- 
bate on  the  question  of  reconstruction  began  and  lasted  for 
several  months,  the  radicals,  now  in  the  majority,  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  head  off  the  President  and 
reconstruct  the  Southern  States  according  to  their  own  views. 
In  February  they  passed  an  Act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Freedmen's  Bureau  in  the  War  Department,  charged  with 
aiding  and  protecting  the  freedmen  in  various  ways.  The 
President,  who  was  determined  to  interpose  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  congressional  policy,  promptly  vetoed  the 
bill.  In  March  Congress  passed  an  important  measure,  known 
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as  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  designed  to  confer  upon  all  persons 
of  color  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  placing  them  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  white  citizens  in  the  making  and 
enforcing  of  contracts,  in  suing  and  giving  testimony  in  the 
courts,  in  acquiring,  holding,  and  conveying  real  estate,  as 
well  as  personal  property,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  for  the  security  of  person  and  property. 
The  United  States  courts  were  given  jurisdiction  of  cases 
arising  under  the  Act,  and  the  President  was  empowered  to 
use  the  army  and  navy  to  enforce  it.  The  President  promptly 
vetoed  this  measure,  and  with  equal  promptness  Congress 
passed  it  over  the  executive  veto. 

Foreseeing  the  possible  return  to  power  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  consequent  repeal  of  the  Act,  Congress 
immediately  proposed  a  new  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  fourteenth,  embodying  the  principles  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  To  incorporate  it  in  the  Constitution 
meant  the  placing  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  negro  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  hostile  Congress.  Ratification  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  Southern  States  was  made  a  condition  precedent 
to  their  restoration  to  the  Union.  At  first  they  rejected  it, 
and  it  was  not  until  July,  1868,  that  the  amendment  was 
ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States.  The  amendment 
declared  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside, 
a  definition  which  of  course  included  the  negro.  It  provided 
for  a  reduction  of  the  representation  in  Congress  of  any 
State  that  should  deny  the  suffrage  to  any  of  its  adult  male 
citizens;  disqualified  many  of  the  prominent  ex-Confeder- 
ates from  holding  Federal  office;  invalidated  all  debts  and 
other  obligations  incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion;  and  pro- 
hibited the  States  from  abridging  the  privileges  of  citizens, 
or  depriving  them  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
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process  of  law,  or  denying  to  any  persons  within  their  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

By  the  threat  of  reducing  their  representation  in  Con- 
gress an  inducement  was  offered  to  the  Southern  States 
to  give  the  negro  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  insufficient,  and  in  February,  1869,  a  new 
amendment  (the  fifteenth)  was  proposed,  which  declared 
that  the  right  to  vote  should  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  This  latter  amendment, 
while  not  conferring  the  suffrage  directly  on  the  negro,  ex- 
empted him  from  a  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
In  the  month  following  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  (April,  1866)  Texas,  having  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Johnson  scheme  of  reconstruction,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  proclamation  officially  declaring  the  Civil  War 
at  an  end. 

Ill 

THE    RECONSTRUCTION    ACTS;    THE    FREEDMEN's  BUREAU 

In  June,  1866,  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  after 
a  long  and  elaborate  investigation,  made  its  report,  declaring 
that  the  Southern  State  governments  established  under  the 
executive  auspices  were  illegal  (although  they  had  been 
regarded  as  good  enough  to  ratify  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment) ;  that  Congress  alone  had  authority  to  reconstruct 
these  governments;  and  that  guarantees  of  future  security 
should  be  required  as  a  condition  of  restoration  to  the  Union. 
The  committee  recommended  the  denial  of  representation 
to  these  States  until  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  protection 
of  the  civil  rights  of  the  negro  were  forthcoming,  and  that 
a  portion  at  least  of  those  guilty  of  having  taken  part  in  the 
rebellion  be  disfranchised  and  disqualified  from  holding  office. 
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Congress  now  adjourned  and  the  people  turned  their 
attention  to  the  campaign  for  the  election  of  a  new  Congress 
— a  campaign  almost  as  fierce  and  exciting  as  that  which  stirs 
the  people  during  presidential  years.  The  chief  issue/was 
Johnson's  Southern  policy  against  that  of  Congress.  The 
Democrats,  aided  by  a  goodly  number  of  conservative  Re- 
publicans, bestirred  themselves  as  in  the  'days  pi  Jheir  domi- 
nance before  the  war.  They  held  a  gfeat  national  conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  and  delegates*  Jjfer?  the  North  and 
delegates  from  the  South  marched Jjjbn  in  arm  as  a  sign  of 
the  returning  sectional  fraternity.  An  incident  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  President's  famous  "  swing  around  the  circle," 
— a  tour  to  Chicago,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  corner  stone  of  a  monument  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  but 
in  reality  to  make  speeches  along  the  route.  The  trip  was 
humorously  described  by  James  Russell  Lowell  as  "an  ad- 
vertising tour  of  a  policy  in  want  of  a  party."  10  For  the 
President,  abused,  misrepresented,  and  provoked  almost  to 
desperation,  made  a  number  of  speeches  unbecoming  his 
exalted  station,  and  which  only  created  offense  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  heard  or  read  them.  He  denounced  the  radical 
leaders  of  Congress,  declared  that  some  of  them,  whom  he 
mentioned  by  name,  should  be  hanged,  and  even  stooped  to 
engage  in  angry  colloquies  with  individual  hearers,  who  took 
exception  to  his  statements.11  Such  incidents  only  served 
further  to  discredit  him,  and  the  result  of  the  election  was  to 
leave  his  party  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  next  Congress. 

The  radicals  naturally  interpreted  the  election  as  an 
approval  of  their  course,  and  so  proceeded  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  Johnson  with  their  almost  merciless  policy  of 
"  thoroughness."  Acts  were  passed  over  his  veto  limiting  his 
power  to  remove  officers  appointed  by  him;   requiring  him, 

10  "  Political  Essays,"  p.  296. 

uDewitt,  "Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Andrew  Johrron,"  pp.  116-117. 
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in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  as  many  believed,  to  issue 
his  military  commands  through  Grant,  who  was  now  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  full  general;  abridging  his  power  to  grant 
pardons  (a  measure  designed  to  prevent  him  from  pardoning 
Confederate  leaders),  likewise  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  calling  the  new  Congress  to  meet  on  March  4,  in 
order  that  it  should  be  in  session  ready  to  deal  with  any  situa- 
tion to  which  the  President's  conduct  might  give  rise. 

In  February  Congress  passed,  in  spite  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  the  first  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts  for  the 
"  more  efficient  government  of  the  late  insurrectionary 
States."  This  Act  grouped  the  said  States,  except  Ten- 
nessee, which  had  been  readmitted  in  1865,  into  five  military 
districts,  each  of  which  was  to  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  an  army  officer  not  below  the  rank  of  brigadier  general, 
who  was  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
protection  of  property.  The  State  governments  rehabilitated 
by  Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  left  intact,  but  were  declared 
to  be  provisional  only  and  subject  to  the  paramount  author- 
ity of  the  United  States.  By  a  supplementary  Act  of  March 
19,  likewise  passed  over  the  President's  veto,  the  military 
commanders  were  directed  to  cause  to  be  made  a  registration 
of  the  qualified  voters,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  and 
to  call  a  convention,  if  the  majority  of  the  voters  were  in 
favor  of  one,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  new  constitution. 
When  the  constitution  so  framed  should  be  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  new  electorate  and  approved  by  Congress,  the 
State  should  be  readmitted  to  representation  in  both  houses 
of  the  national  legislature,  provided  the  State  legislature 
should  have  ratified  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Military  commanders  were  promptly  appointed  for  the 
different  districts  and  with  adequate  forces  they  took  pos- 
session and  proceeded  to  govern  the  inhabitants  according 
to  the  forms  of  martial  law.    Arbitrary  arrests  were  com- 
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mon,  trial  by  jury  was  superseded  by  trial  by  military  com- 
mission, and  various  orders  having  the  force  of  law  were 
issued  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  citizens.  The 
new  colored  voters  were  registered,  many  of  the  old  white 
voters  were  excluded  for  serving  in  the  Confederate  army, 
conventions  containing  many  negro  delegates  and  white 
adventurers  from  the  North  were  chosen  in  all  the  Southern 
States  by  the  new  electorate,  and  by  May,  1868,  these  con- 
ventions had  all  adopted  constitutions  establishing  negro 
suffrage  and  disfranchising  large  numbers  of  white  persons. 
In  all  the  States  except  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia 
these  constitutions  were  promptly  ratified,  and  in  June  these 
States  were  readmitted  to  representation  in  Congress.  But 
in  Mississippi,  where  a  constitution  containing  several  pro- 
visions of  a  particularly  proscriptive  character  had  been 
framed,  the  whites,  after  a  determined  campaign,  succeeded 
in  defeating  it  at  the  polls.  In  Texas  and  Virginia,  where 
likewise  obnoxious  provisions  had  been  inserted  in  the  con- 
stitutions, the  reconstructionists  were  induced  to  delay  in- 
definitely submission  to  the  people.  These  three  States,  there- 
fore, continued  under  military  rule. 

In  the  meantime  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  having  ex- 
cluded the  negro  members-elect  from  their  seats,  the  United 
States  Senate  refused  to  admit  the  senators  from  that  State 
to  seats  in  Congress.  Consequently  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  the  new  President  in  March,  1869,  four  of  the 
Southern  States  were  still  unrestored  to  their  constitutional 
positions  in  the  Union.  The  President  was  induced  to  rec- 
ommend the  resubmission  of  the  constitutions  of  Mississippi 
and  Virginia  to  the  voters  in  such  way  as  to  enable  them  to 
vote  separately  upon  the  obnoxious  clauses.  Congress  so 
directed,  the  constitutions  were  resubmitted,  and  were  rati- 
fied without  the  objectionable  provisions.  By  the  same  Act 
Congress  directed  the  submission  of  the  Texas  constitution 
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to  the  people,  and  it  was  duly  ratified.  These  three  States, 
however,  were  punished  for  their  tardiness  by  the  imposition 
of  an  additional  condition  precedent  to  restoration ;  namely, 
the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  Early  in  1870, 
having  complied  with  this  additional  requirement,  they  were 
readmitted  to  representation  in  Congress  and  restored  to 
their  full  positions  in  the  Union.  Finally,  after  having  been 
twice  reconstructed,  Georgia  complied  with  the  new  condi- 
tions imposed  by  Congress  and  in  June  was  likewise  restored 
to  her  place  under  the  Constitution.  The  military  govern- 
ments now  gave  way  to  the  State  governments,  Federal 
interference  was  withdrawn  and  reconstruction,  technically 
at  least,  was  complete. 

One  of  the  agencies  through  which  the  process  of  re- 
construction was  worked  out  was  the  Freedman's  Bureau, 
first  established  in  March,  1865,  and  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  War  Department.  In  general,  its  purpose  was 
to  aid  and  advise  the  large  number  of  freedmen  who  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  hence  greatly  de- 
moralized. During  the  last  years  of  the  war  thousands  of 
blacks  left  the  plantations  and  gathered  about  the  camps  or 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Union  armies.  To  provide  for 
their  support  was  a  difficult  problem  which  every  commander 
in  the  South  had  to  meet.  At  first,  appeals  were  made  to 
philanthropic  persons  of  the  North  for  funds  with  which  to 
support  this  class,  and  generous  responses  followed;  but  as 
the  end  of  the  War  approached  the  number  of  negro  "  con- 
trabands "  increased  until  it  was  found  impossible  to  rely 
wholly  upon  the  support  of  charitable  relief.  Released 
from  the  restraints  of  slavery,  many  freedmen  made  use  of 
their  liberty  to  quit  work  and  wander  about  the  country,  only 
to  find  themselves,  after  a  brief  season,  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion. The  bureau  undertook  to  provide  hospitals  and  med- 
ical  relief   for   the   sick   and   infirm;   it   distributed   large 
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quantities  of  food  to  the  destitute;  it  undertook  to  prevent 
the  infringement  of  the  civil  rights  of  freedmen  and  pro- 
vided special  courts  for  trial  in  all  cases  in  which  the  State 
excluded  the  testimony  of  negro  witnesses;  it  examined  and 
approved  their  labor  contracts;  circulated  the  emancipation 


George  Peabody 

He  contributed  $3,500,000  for  the  creation  of  a 

Southern  educational  fund 

proclamation  among  the  blacks  of  the  remote  districts;  in- 
structed them  as  to  their  new  duties  and  responsibilities; 
urged  them  to  labor,  and  impressed  upon  them  the  sacredness 
of  the  marriage  contract;  established  schools  and  supplied 
teachers  to  such  communities  as  wished  them,  and  labored  in 
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various  other  ways  to  aid  those  whom  emancipation  had  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  The  officials  of  the  bureau  also  used 
their  influence  with  the  credulous  blacks  to  induce  them  to 
enter  into  labor  contracts  with  planters  and  thus  performed 
a  service  not  without  value  to  the  white  race. 

The  organization  of  the  bureau  was  quite  elaborate. 
Its  head  was  a  commissioner,  this  office  being  held  by  General 
O.  O.  Howard,  who  had  led  one  of  Sherman's  divisions  in 
the  "  March  to  the  Sea  " ;  there  was  an  assistant  commissioner 
for  each  State,  and  a  number  of  sub-commissioners,  each  in 
charge  of  a  particular  district  of  the  State.  In  every  locality 
was  stationed  an  agent  who  acquainted  the  freedmen  with 
the  orders  of  the  bureau,  distributed  the  rations,  and  per- 
formed various  other  duties.  The  law  as  passed  in  1865 
made  no  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  bureau,  but 
its  income  from  the  sale  of  certain  confiscated  property  and 
the  rent  of  abandoned  lands  was  sufficient  to  meet  expenses. 
In  July,  1866,  a  new  Act  was  passed  and  the  operations  of 
the  bureau  largely  extended.  It  was  not  finally  withdrawn 
from  all  the  Southern  States  until  1872.  Although  the 
bureau  accomplished  some  good,  it  did  not  promote  har- 
monious relations  between  the  two  races,  as  was  expected. 
Its  agents  were  often  camp  followers,  missionaries,  dis- 
charged soldiers,  and  occasionally  subordinate  military  of- 
ficers, a  considerable  number  of  whom  turned  out  to  be  in- 
efficient and  unscrupulous.  Not  infrequently  able-bodied 
freedmen  were  encouraged  to  idleness  by  the  distribution  of 
government  rations,  while  in  not  a  few  cases  they  were  led  to 
believe  that  the  lands  of  their  former  masters  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  them.12 

12  See  Pierce,  "The  Freedmen's   Bureau." 
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IV 

THE    IMPEACHMENT    OF    PRESIDENT    JOHNSON 

While  Congress  was  working  out  its  plan  of  "  thor- 
ough "  the  strife  between  it  and  the  President  was  daily 
increasing.  He  maintained  his  course  to  the  last  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  yield  to  the  policy  of  the  law- 
makers, but  vetoed  its  measures  as  fast  as  they  were  sent 
to  him.  In  December,  1866,  an  ineffectual  attempt  was 
made  to  impeach  him.  In  March,  1867,  Congress  passed  a 
measure  that  was  destined  to  bring  matters  to  a  head.  This 
was  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  which,  like  the  other  great 
measures  of  Johnson's  administration,  was  passed  over  the 
executive  veto.  Its  purpose  was  to  prevent  Johnson  from 
removing,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  all  officers 
whose  appointment  required  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  question  of 
whether  the  consent  of  the  Senate  should  be  required  in 
order  to  enable  the  President  to  make  removals  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  Washington's  administration,  and  this  continued  to 
be  the  rule  until  1867.  Now  that  a  great  strife  had  arisen 
between  the  President  and  Congress  the  latter  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  curtail  the  executive  au- 
thority. Accordingly  the  President  was  shorn  of  his  power 
to  remove  from  office  those  whose  sympathies  were  with 
Congress  or  who  might  otherwise  be  obnoxious  to  him. 

Soon  after  the  breach  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress the  Cabinet,  which  was  of  Lincoln's  appointment, 
became  divided  in  their  allegiance,  and  three  of  the  members 
resigned.  A  fourth  member,  however,  who  sympathized 
with  Congress,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  clung 
to  his  office  by  advice  of  the  radicals,  continued  to  criticise 
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his  chief,  and  firmly  refused  to  resign  when  the  President 
requested  his  resignation,  as  he  did  in  August,  1868.  John- 
son then  suspended  him  from  office  during  the  recess,  as  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act  allowed,  and  appointed  General  Grant 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  When  Congress  reassembled 
in  December  the  President  reported  his  action  to  the  Senate, 
as  required  by  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  in  cases  of  suspen- 
sion. But  the  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  suspension, 
and  so  the  President  was  forced  to  undergo  the  humiliation 
of  retaining  as  one  of  his  chief  personal  advisers  a  man 
with  whom  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms,  and  with  whom  he 
held  no  personal  communication.  It  is  hard  to  say  whose 
conduct  was  the  more  reprehensible — Stanton,  who  appar- 
ently without  any  sense  of  official  propriety  insisted  upon 
the  continuance  of  so  unnatural  a  relation;  or  the  Senate, 
which  supported  him  in  his  extraordinary  conduct.  Grant 
promptly  surrendered  the  office  to  Stanton,  in  violation,  as 
Johnson  claimed,  of  a  promise  that  he  would  hold  the  office 
until  an  issue  could  be  raised  in  the  courts  and  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  passed  upon.  The  un- 
fortunate affair  led  to  a  break  in  the  personal  relations  of 
Johnson  and  Grant,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  radicals,  who 
were  planning  to  make  the  latter  their  presidential  candidate. 
Johnson,  now  driven  almost  to  desperation,  dismissed 
Stanton  from  the  Cabinet,  thus  defying  the  Senate  and  vio- 
lating the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  as  the  radicals  claimed,  al- 
though the  history  of  the  measure  seemed  to  show  that  its 
f  ramers  did  not  consider  that  Cabinet  officers  came  under  the 
Act — certainly  Johnson  did  not  so  understand  it.  A  resolu- 
tion impeaching  the  President  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
same  day,  and  two  days  later  it  was  adopted  by  a  strict  party 
vote  of  126  to  47.  Seven  of  its  ablest  members  were 
chosen  to  prosecute  the  President  before  the  bar  of  the  Sen- 
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ate,  all  of  course  being  his  bitter  enemies.  On  March  5, 
1868,  the  managers  appeared  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Chief 
Justice  Chase  being  in  the  chair,  and  presented  formal  ac- 
cusations against  the  President.  Eleven  charges  were  pre- 
ferred, but  the  most  important,  and  the  one  on  which  the  issue 
really  hinged,  was  the  removal  of  Stanton  in  violation  of  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act. 

The  President  entered  his  appearance  to  the  summons 
of  the  Senate  through  an  imposing  array  of  counsel,  which 
for  legal  ability  and  high  character  could  hardly  have  been 
surpassed.  They  asked  for  a  delay  of  forty  days  in  which 
to  prepare  their  answer  to  the  charges.  The  House  man- 
agers very  ungenerously  objected  to  giving  them  any  time 
whatever,  but  the  Senate  overruled  them  and  allowed  ten 
days.  When  the  Senate  reassembled  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment, the  President's  counsel  presented  his  answer,  which  was 
substantially  as  follows :  The  Tenure  of  Office  Act  did  not 
apply  to  Stanton's  case  in  view  of  the  provision  in  the  Act 
which  declared  that  the  Cabinet  members  should  hold  their 
offices  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
they  were  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject 
to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Stanton  had  been  appointed  by  Lincoln  in  1862  and  had  been 
retained  in  the  Cabinet  by  Johnson.  It  is  clear  to  any  im- 
partial mind  that  the  phrase  u  during  the  term  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed  "  was  not  in- 
tended to  apply  to  any  other  term.  Johnson's  prosecutors 
contended  that  Stanton  was  still  holding  during  the  term  of 
the  President  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  since,  as  they  said, 
Johnson  was  merely  serving  out  the  residue  of  Lincoln's 
term.13 

Johnson's  counsel  showed  conclusively  from  the  Consti- 
tution and  from  precedent  beginning  with  the  accession  of 

13  See  Dewitt,  "  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,"  ch.  vi. 
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Vice  President  Tyler  to  the  Presidency  in  1841,  that  when  the 
presidential  office  is  vacated  the  Vice  President  becomes 
President,  not  "  acting  President  "  or  something  else,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  term  which  he  serves  is  his  own 
term,  not  that  of  the  deceased  President.  Since,  therefore, 
Stanton  had  not  been  appointed  by  Johnson,  but  simply  al- 
lowed to  hold  over,  he  was  not  protected  by  the  law,  but  was 
subject  to  removal.  The  President's  counsel  moreover  con- 
tended that  even  if  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  could  be  ap- 
plied to  Stanton's  case,  the  President  had  acted  within  his 
right,  and  that  he  had  committed  no  crime  at  all,  but  in 
removing  Stanton  had  acted  with  a  view  to  raising  an  issue 
so  as  to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  As  to  the  charge  that  he 
had  sought  to  bring  Congress  into  contempt  by  his  intem- 
perate criticism,  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  simply  exercised 
his  right  as  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  to  express  an  opinion  of 
the  government  or  any  department  thereof,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he  had  said 
harsher  things  of  Congress  than  Congress  had  said  of  him. 
What  he  said  may  have  been  coarser,  but  it  was  no  more 
reprehensible.  In  speaking  of  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  as 
no  lawful  Congress,  he  meant  only  to  express  his  opinion 
that  it  represented  only  a  part  of  the  States,  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  denying  the  validity  of  its  acts.  To  his  answer 
the  House  filed  a  replication,  whereupon  the  President's 
counsel  asked  for  thirty  days  for  the  preparation  of  their 
case.  Again  the  House  managers  objected  to  giving  the 
President  any  time.  But  after  a  long  debate  the  Senate 
voted  to  allow  him  six  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  that  is  to  say,  March 
30,  the  great  trial  opened  with  a  most  severe,  almost  brutal 
attack  on  the  President  by  General  Benjamin  P.  Butler, 
one  of  the  House  managers.      As  the  trial  proceeded  the 
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President's  counsel  undertook  to  show  that  when  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act  was  laid  before  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  including  Stanton, 
advised  him  to  veto  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  the  duty  of  preparing  a  veto  message  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  its  unconstitutionality  was  entrusted 
to   Seward  and  Stanton.     The  managers  objected  to  the 
admission  of  this  testimony,  but  Chief  Justice  Chase,  the 
President  of  the  Court,  overruled  the  objection  and  directed 
that  the  testimony  be  admitted  as  a  means  of  showing  the 
motive  which  had   governed  the  President  in  his   action. 
Thereupon  the  Senate  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  excluded  the  testimony.     The  President's  counsel 
next  offered  to  show  that  the  Cabinet  had  agreed  among 
themselves    that    Lincoln's    appointees    were    not    within 
the  purview  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice ruled  that  the  admission  of  the  testimony  was  proper. 
But  again  the  Senate  overruled  the  decision  of  the  presiding 
officer  and  excluded  the  testimony.    Finally  the  President's 
counsel  offered  to  prove  that  the  Cabinet  had  advised  the 
President  that  a  proper  regard  for  the  public  service  made 
it  desirable  that  an  issue  should  be  made  up  and  a  judicial 
determination  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  obtained, 
and  that  such  issue  could  only  be  raised  by  the  removal  of 
Stanton.    The  Chief  Justice,  tired  of  having  his  decisions 
overruled,  submitted  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the 
evidence  at  once  to  the  Senate,  and  it  was  promptly  ex- 
cluded.     For  his  effort  to  raise  the  proceedings  above  a 
partisan  investigation  and  to  hold  them  to  their  proper  char- 
acter of  a  judicial  process,  Chase  deserves  the  credit  of 
averting  a  great  public  danger.     But  notwithstanding  his 
desire  to  be  fair  and  impartial,  he  greatly  offended  the  radi- 
cals, who  even  went  so  far  as  to  charge  him  with  personally 
soliciting  votes  for  Johnson's  acquittal.14    Every  attempt  of 

"Hart,  "Life  of  Chase,"  p.  360. 
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the  President  to  establish  purity  of  motive  and  to  show  that 
he  had  not  acted  exclusively  upon  his  own  initiative,  but  that 
he  had  acted  upon  the  advice  of  the  eminent  statesmen  who 
had  sustained  and  advised  Lincoln,  was  thus  thwarted  by  the 
animosity  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  marked 
by  bitter  partisanship,  and  undoubtedly  strengthened  John- 
son's case  in  the  popular  estimation.  As  one  to-day  calmly 
reads  all  the  evidence,  together  with  the  powerful  arguments 
of  the  President's  counsel,  and  compares  them  with  those  of 
his  prosecutors,  it  seems  strange  that  the  latter  should  have 
made  any  serious  impression  at  all.15  There  was  only  one 
point  with  regard  to  which  the  prosecution  seemed  to  have 
the  advantage,  and  that  was  their  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
executive  to  violate  an  Act  of  Congress  believed  to  be  void, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  issue  to  test  the  validity.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  President  has  no  such  power.  As 
a  weapon  of  defense  against  the  encroachment  of  Congress 
the  Constitution  gives  him  a  qualified  veto  over  its  acts,  and 
when  the  veto  power  has  been  exercised  and  overridden  by 
the  extraordinary  majority  required  by  the  Constitution,  the 
President  must  acquiesce  and  enforce  its  will.16 

After  a  trial  lasting  eighty-two  days,  during  which  the 
whole  country  looked  on  with  intense  interest,  the  Senate 
was  at  last  ready  for  a  vote  on  May  16.  To  convict  upon 
impeachment  charges  the  Constitution  requires  a  two-thirds 
majority.  There  were  fifty- four  senators,  hence  it  would 
require  thirty-six  to  convict.  The  President  must  have 
nineteen  votes  to  escape.  The  seceded  States,  except  Ten- 
nessee, being  unrepresented,  there  were  only  eight  Demo- 
cratic senators  in  Congress,  all  of  whom,  of  course,  would 
vote  for  acquittal.    There  were  also  four  administration  Re- 

15  Burgess,  "  Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution,"  p.   182. 

is  Dunning,  "Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,"  p.  291. 
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publicans  who  were  known  to  be  in  favor  of  acquittal,  which 
would  give  Johnson  twelve.  He  needed  the  votes  of  seven 
other  Republicans  in  order  to  escape  deposition.  When  all 
was  ready,  the  voting  began,  the  Chief  Justice  putting  the 
question  to  each  senator:  "  Mr.  Senator,  how  say  you?  Is 
the  respondent  guilty  or  not  guilty?  "  It  was  a  solemn  oc- 
casion and  almost  breathless  silence  prevailed  as  the  roll  was 
called.17  The  Senate  chamber  was  crowded  by  the  repre- 
sentatives, the  galleries  were  packed  with  spectators  who 
followed  the  roll  call  with  tally  papers,  all  eager  to  see  how 
each  senator  would  vote,  while  all  over  the  country  crowds 
gathered  at  the  telegraph  stations  to  hear  the  result.  By 
order  of  the  Court  the  first  vote  was  taken  on  the  eleventh 
article,  which  was  a  sort  of  summary  of  all  the  charges  pre- 
ferred. The  result  showed  thirty-five  in  favor  of  convic- 
tion and  nineteen  in  favor  of  acquittal.  Johnson  therefore 
had  received  exactly  the  number  of  votes  required  to  save 
him;  one  more  in  favor  of  conviction  would  have  removed 
him  from  his  high  office. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  vote  the  Court  ad- 
journed until  the  26th,  when  it  again  reassembled  and 
proceeded  to  vote  on  the  second  and  third  articles,  with 
the  same  result  as  on  the  eleventh.  Thereupon  the  Senate 
as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourned  sine  die  and  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  convict  the  President.  As  soon  as  this  hap- 
pened Stanton  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  the  President 
appointed  General  Schofield  as  his  successor,  and  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  nomination.  Stanton,  as  Secretary  of  War 
during  the  great  civil  strife,  had  rendered  the  country  val- 
uable service;  he  was  a  man  of  great  force,  of  vast  adminis- 
trative ability  and  of  official  honesty;  and  he  clung  to  his 
office,  as  his  friends  have  always  claimed,  only  because  he 
believed  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  required  that  he 

17  Dewitt,  "Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,"  pp.   551-554. 
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should  not  relinquish  it,  though  there  are  many  to  assert  that 
his  motives  were  not  so  exalted.18  Upon  the  accession  of 
President  Grant  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  weighed  down  by  disappointment  and  with  health 
broken  by  his  labors,  he  died  before  taking  his  seat.19 

On  account  of  the  strong  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  time,  the  Republicans  who  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
President  were  severely  denounced  by  members  of  their  own 
party,  and  most  of  them  were  forced  into  retirement;  but 
looking  at  the  situation  from  the  calm  viewpoint  of  to-day, 
one  is  bound  to  admit  that  they  rendered  both  their  party 
and  the  country  a  great  service.20  Had  the  President  been 
removed,  Senator  Benjamin  Wade,  a  radical  of  Ohio,  and 
president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  would  have  succeeded  to 
the  Presidency.  Wade  was  admired  by  his  party  for  his 
rugged  honesty,  good  sense  and  physical  courage,  and  the 
Republicans  felt  confident  that  he  would  make  a  successful 
President ;  but  he  was,  says  Dunning,  "  notoriously  free 
from  any  taint  of  reform  principles,"  21  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  his  sense  of  official  propriety  did  not  lead  him 
to  abstain  from  voting  in  the  impeachment  case  when  he  was 
so  directly  interested.  His  popularity  thereafter  waned,  and 
he  was  not  returned  to  the  Senate  by  the  legislature  of  his 
State. 

Johnson  served  out  the  remainder  of  his  term  without 
further  strife  with  Congress,  and  in  1875  was  returned  to 
the  Senate  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  but  died  the  same 
year.  No  President  has  been  the  victim  of  so  much  abuse 
and  villiflcation  founded  on  prejudice  and  passions  as  An- 
drew Johnson.     He  was  unfitted  by  nature  and  training  to 

is  Dewitt,  "  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,"  pp.  232-287,  248-265,  2T2-75. 
loGorham,  "Life  of  Stanton." 

20  Blaine,   "Twenty  Years   of  Congress,"  vol.   ii.  p.  376;   see  also  Chadsey, 
"  The  Struggle  Between  Congress  and  President  Johnson,"  p.  141. 
2i  "  Essays  on  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,"  p.  255. 
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be  President  during  the  critical  period  following  the  Civil 
War.  In  quiet  times  he  might  have  been  successful,  at  least 
as  much  so  as  others  who  have  been  called  to  the  Presidency 
under  similar  circumstances.  Of  lowly  origin  and  breeding, 
uneducated,  unrefined,  obstinate  in  disposition,  and  intem- 
perate, he  was  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  White  House;  yet 
he  was  none  the  less  a  man  of  unflinching  courage  and  pa- 
triotism, and  his  intentions  were  generally  good.  His  stand 
for  the  Union  under  circumstances  when  his  character  was 
put  to  the  most  rigid  test,  his  unfaltering  allegiance  to  the 
Republic  when  his  Southern  brethren  were  dropping  away, 
his  encouragement  to  the  Union  men  of  east  Tennessee,  en- 
title him,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  them,  to  be  numbered 
among  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War.22 

22  Burgess,  "  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,"  p.  221. 
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